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CHAPTER Vni. 

EXCURSION TO THE MINING DISTRICTS OF CHILI. 

On the 14th November 18S1, I received orders ts 
proceed in the Conway from Valparaiso towards Lima, 
and to call at the intermediate ports on the coasts of 
Chili and Peru. The object of this voyage was to in- 
quire into the British interests at those places; to as- 
sist and protect any of his Majesty's trading subjects; 
and, in a general way, to ascertain the commercial re- 
sources of the coast. Several points of this inquiry 
formed the subject of official reports; but, as any inter- 
-est they might possess was of a temporary nature, I 
sliall confine myself at present to a general sketch of 
what we saw on the voyage. 

The ship being required, by a certain day, for other 
services, we were much restricted in time, which was 
the more to be regretted, as accidental circumstances 
put it in our power to have visited many of the mines 
under considerable advantages. Hurried as we were, 
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it was impossible to do more than ta^e a superficial 
glance at that interesting part of the country ; and we 
became more solicitous to maric the eflfects of.the re- 
cent political changes on the mining fiysteni, than to 
investigate minutely tlicnature of the ores, or to in- 
quire into the details of woi'king them. 

We sailed from Valparaiso on the 15th November, 
and on the 16th, a little before sunset, steered into 
the Bay of Coquimbo, and having anchored the ship, 
landed at a point, near gonts huts, in order to inquire 
our way to the town bf La Serena, or Coquimbo, lying 
two leagues to the northward. On entering a remote 
foreign port, which no one on board the ship has visit- . 
ed before, there is always a delightful feeling of curi- 
osity and uncertainty, which recals to our memory 
those juvenile emotions with which every boy has read 
Bobinson Crusoe. The reality, in general, comes 
fully up to the vivid promise which ttie imaginatien 
holds out i nor is this Interest abated by the repeated 
sight of new objects, but, on the contrary, each new 
place seems more curious than the last ; and as the 
sphere of our observation is enlarged, our curiosity be- 
comes more impatient, though, at the same time, more 
easily gratified. The world, indeed, in every place, 
Is so crowded ivith new and varied objects, that no 
one can hope, even by the most awakened attention, to 
observe thoroughly the details of any scene ; and the 
curiosity is thus kept alive by tlie certainty of every- 
where meeting with novelty, if not in the great out- 
lines and broad dlstiflctions, at least in the minute 
shades of difference, which experience teaches us to 
discriminate, and to apply with increased satisfaction, 
as the objects of comparison are multiplied, and our 
familiarity with them extended. In the first instance, 
ourpleasurespringsout of our ignorance— in the course 
of time it is derived from our knowledge. 
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SOCIETY or COQUIHBO. 3 

Just as we, were mounllag our horses, two English 
gentlemen from Coquimbo camp galloping in. They 
had mistaken our ship for^D American frigate, on 
board of whid) a son of one of .these gentlemen Was 
expected to come as passen^r. The father bore his 
disappointment with great good humour, and insisted 
upon carrying us back to his house, at the door of 
which we were met by his wife, a native of the place, 
and half-a-dozen children, who rushed out in a body 
into the patio to meet their brother, and could ill dis- 
semble their mortification at seeing, only newiaees. 
But our reeeption, notwithstanding this ^sappoiutment, 
was hospitality itself; our new friend insisted on mak- 
ing up beds for the whole party, although consisting of 
five persona. 

We remained at Coquimbo four days, during which 
ouf host entertained ns with morning and evening par- 
ties at his hou^e, and by taking us -to visit the best 
families in the place. Though it would be ridiculous 
to attempt any account of a society.in which we passed 
so short a time, yet there were sOhie traits which, evea 
in that brief acquaiataMe, were distinguishable as suf- 
ficiently characteristic. Jt is true that, where every 
object is new to us, we may be so well pleased, as to 
render it difficult, in description, to disentangle tho 
transitory interest arising out of mere novelty, from 
the enduring impression which real excellence alone 
can leave. This facility of being pleased, which is the 
happiness of travellers, is the misfortune of travel 
writers, who, ho\xever strongly or sincerely they may 
be interested, are expected .to give some grounds for 
their sentiments. In their manners the Coquimbians 
are unaflected and gentle, and habitually well bred, 
but act more, I think, from feelings which lead to 
general kihdness and consideration, than from any for- 
mal rules of politeness. They hare as yet had little 
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intercourse wilh foreigners, for (he town lies considep- 
ably outof the way, and has never had much eommercej 
the climate is delightful ; and the people appear to be 
so easy and conteotecl ip their circumstances, that we 
are sometimes inclined to lament the inroad which the 
progress of civilization must soon make upon their sim- 
ple habits. 

On llie 18th November, our frieadly host accom- 
panied one of the officers of the Conway and myself 
in a ride of about twenty-five miles, up the valley of 
Coquimbo, during which, the most remarkable thing 
we saw was several series of liorizontat beds, along 
both sides of the valley, resembling the Parallel Roads 
of Glen Roy, in the Highlands of Scotland, so carefully 
examined by Thomas Lauder Dick, Esq. and describ- 
ed in the ninth volume of the Edinburgh Royal Socie- 
ty Transaotions. They are so disposeii as to present 
exact counterparts of one another, at the same level, 
on opposite sides of the valley, Tlrey are formed en- 
tirely of loose materials, principally water-worn bound- 
ed stones, from the size of a nut to that of a man's 
head. Each of these roads, or levels, resembles'a 
shingle beach, and there ia every indication of the stones 
having been deposited at the margin of a lake, which 
has filled the valley up to those levels. These gigantic 
roads are at some places half a mile broad, but their 
general width is from twenty to fifty yards. There 
are three distinctly characterized sets, and a lower one, 
w*hich is indistinct when approached, hut, when view- 
ed from a flistance, is evidently of the same character 
with the others. The upper road lies probably three 
or four hundred feet above the level of Ihe sea, and two 
hundred and fifty from the bottom of the valley; the 
next twenty yards lower, and the next about ten yards 
still lower. These distances are loosely estimated, and 
may be erroneous, for it is difficult to determine heights 



PARALLEL ROADS. 5 

or distance&in a country quite new, and without natural 
and detcrmjuate objects of comparison. In this valley^ 
there being ncitlier trees, houses, cattle, nor men, our 
estimates were made entirely by gness. This, howevet^ 
does not aflect the general question, but only the pro- 
portions. When at any time we found ourselves on 
one of these parallel roads, we satv, upon looking across 
the valley, or up or down it, as far as the eye could 
reach, porUons of flat spaces, apparently on the sams 
level with that on which we stood ; and when, in order 
to determine this more exactly, we went over the edge 
oftheroad'or beach, and brought our eye into the 
plane 6i one of the roads, we invariably found, on - 
looking round, that the same plane produced would 
merge into every portion of the same road, exactly as 
we should see the margin of a lake, with all its wind- 
ings, on a l^vel with the surface, if, while bathing, we 
\ff^e to bring the eye close to the water and look round. 
I regretted not having time to return with a spirit level, 
to examine this question of horlzontality by infallible 
means. 

In the centre of the valley, which is six or seven 
miles wide, we found an extensive plan, narrow at the 
upper end, and widening out towards the sea, thus 
dividing the valley into two parts. This insulated space 
was to all appearance qiiite flat and horizontal, and, as 
far as the eye could determine, exactly on a level with 
the highest of the above mentioned roads, so that, if a. 
lake ever stood ih this valley, at the- level of the road, 
the present surface must have been barel;^ covered 
with water, or, as seamen term It, Just lipping with 
the water's edge. It Is several miles wide, and 
shaped like a delta; its sides are at many places deeply 
indented with ravines, which show it to be composed 
exclusively of the same water-worn materials as the 
roadis ; and on both sides, the roads are easily traced at 
A » _ 
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the same levels, and in perfect coDformity with those 
on the opposite banks of the valley. The stODes are 
principally granite and gneiss, with masses of shiatus, 
whinstone, and quartz, mixed indisdriminately, and all 
liearing marks of having been worn by attrition undec 
water. 

The theory which presents itself to explain these ap- 
pearances, supposes a lake to have been formed, no 
Blatter how, and to stand at the level of the highest 
road, till a flat beach is producediiy stones being wasl> 
ed down from above ; the water in the lake is next con- 
ceit ed to wear away, and break down a portion of the 
harrier ; this allows the lake to discharge part of its 
Waters ipto the sea, and, consequently, Igwers il to the - 
second level : and so on successively, till the whole 
embankment is washed away, and the valley left as we 
now see it * - 

The stones all bear the marks of having.cotne from 
some- distance^ and may possibly have been deposited 
by a river flowing from the snowy Andes in ancient 
times; while son»e vast, though transient cause, may, 
at one operation, have scooped out the valey, filled it 
with water, and left a bvrier of adequate strength to 
retain it for a time ; till, by a succession of sudden di»> 
j-uptions of this barrier, the lake would stand at dif- 
ferent levels, and the washing of the water down the 
^des of the banks would bring along with it the loose 
Aones to the water's edge, where their velocity being 
checked, they Would be deposited in the form of level 
Reaches. In the Alpine VHlleys of Savoy, circum- 
stances. precisely analogous frequently occur, when a 
grtit avalanche dams up a stream, and forms a lake, 
which stands at diSerent levels, is tlie harrier of ice 
Ibccessively breaks away. 

Accordini; to the Huttonian theory of the earth, it 
is supposed that vast masses o£ so'id laud have beeB> 
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forced up, from the bottom of the sea, with great 
violence. If this be admitted, it has been shown, I 
think, conclusively,* that a wave, ^eater or less in 
magnitude, acct>rding to the size and Telocity of the 
submarine^elevation, must inevitably be produced ; ani} 
it'requires do great eSbit of the imagination to conceive 
one sufficiently large to submerge the whole of this 
coast : at least those who have examined the Alps, the 
Andes, or any other lofly chain, and hare seen the solid 
strata of rgclt now elevated on their edges, to the 
height of many thousand feet in the air, although beaF- 
ing indubitable marks of having once been ia a horizoo- 
tal position, and below the sea, will discover nothing 
extravagant in this idea. 

We could not visit aay of. the mines at Coquimbo, 
as they lay at too great a distance from the coast; but 
We examined several of the gold mills, where the pie- 
ces^ is carried on entirely by amalgamation. 
- On Monday the Ifllh JJovember, we sailed from 
Coquimbo for Guasco, aaother port from which the 
produce of the mines is exported. We anchored st 
two o'clock on the SOth of November, and in about 
an hour afterwards were mounted, and oa our way to 
a village called the Aiiento, or seat of the mines. It 
lies about fire leagues from the sea, on the left bank of 
a stream of snow water, which though net large, is 
sufficient to give full veHure to the flat bottom of' the 
valley through which it flows, and to place it io agree- 
able contrast to the rest of the country, which is a sandy 
desert in every direction. 

Within the space of one month, we had now wit- 
nessed all the intermedi^e degrees of fertility and 
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desolation. At ConceptioD, the eye was delighted with 
the richest and most luxuriant foliage ; at Valparaiso, 
the hilla were poorly clad with a stunted brushwood, 
and a faint attempt at grass, the ftround looking starved 
and naked; at CoquImbo,.the brushwood was gone, 
with nothing in its place but a vile sort of ptickly-psar 
bush, and a scanty sprinkling of grey, and sometimes 
purple wiry grass; at Guasco, there was not a trace of 
vegetation, and the hills and plains were covered with 
ba[:e sand, excepting where the stream of water caused 
by the melting of the snow in the Andes ^ves anima- 
tion to the channel which leads it to the sea. The re- 
spective latitudes of these places are 37°, 33", 30°, 
and 26i° south. 

The village of Asiento is pleasantly situated on the 
banks of the river, with gardens and trees between 
the houses and the stream, and shady walks reac4iing 
from the doors to the water. We were kindly received 
by a gentleman connected in the mining business with 
our Coquimbo host, who accompanied us on this ex- 
cursion. 

As our time was short, we proceeded immediately 
to see the operation of smelting the copper-ore, in the 
rude manner of the country. On coming to the river, 
we found it unusually swollen, owing to a thaw in the 
Upper country: the guide hesitatedj for'some time, 
as to the possibility of crossing, till one of the officers 
of the ship, followed by the rest of the paKy, cut the 
matter short by plunging in ; and although they were 
drifted a considerable way down, at length reached the 
opposite bank, soundly ducked, but in safety. 

The smelling- furnace resembles a small lime-kiln, 
covered at top with a sort of dome, open on one side, 
and terminating in a chimney. The copper-ore, being 
broken into small pieces of the size of a walnut, is 
placed in alternate layers with firewood, till the whole 
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infilled up to the open space. The wood being kindled, 
a steady blast is introduced beneath from two pairs of 
, bellows, worked by cranks, attached to the asis of a 
water-wheel. Tie wheel is of a slight construction, 
and, in^teajj of being fitted-with buckets, is encircled 
with a series of projecting boards, shaped like spoons, 
upon which the water, whfch falls in a perpendicular 
stream, is made to play. When the ore is all melted, 
it is allowed to run out at a hole in the lower part of 
the furnace, closed up by clay duiingthe melting, and 
now opened in the usual way, by making an orifice 
with 3 heavy iron bar. The metal which, at this first 
operation, comes out in-a Tery impure state. Is thrown 
into water while hot, and is afterwards scraped by iron 
instruments to remove th6slag» and dross. It is then 
melted in the refining furnace, and drawn off into 
moulds about twenty inches long, twelve wide, and 
three or four thick. In this state it is exported. 

We forded the fiver again with still more difficulty, 
as it had ris^n consideramy in the interval. After be- 
ing fairly across, we paid a visit to a flmilly, who had 
assembled at their door, to watch our dangerous naviga- 
tioD^ for it is a pleasant fashion in these countries, that a 
stranger may enter the house of any person, at any hour, 
always sure of a welcome reception. On the present 
occasion, our visit was peculiarly well bestowH, as it 
afforded the peopie_an opportunity of a nearer view of 
the strangers, who, we found, were objects of no small 
curiosity ; since, wherever we went, we were accom- 
panied by a train of wondering children, ami on pass- 
ing along the streets, aH the doors and windows were 
filled with gaping heads. We were the last people in 
the world to object to being thus made shows of, more 
particularly as it afforded us in return an opportunity 
of seeing all the inhabitants. They weie much fairer 
in complexion than the natives of the other parts of 
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CWii, audit maybe remarVed here, that we did no£ 
find the depth of colour in the ekin so much dependent 
upoti latitude and temperature as it is usually supposed 
to be. The men at Guasco are a fine raCfe, well made, 
and generally handsome^ wiUi graceful, and'rather 
gentle manners : most of the women, bofli in figure 
and countenance, are very handsome; indeed, w& 
scarcely saw one, out of many hundreds, who had not 
something pleasing in her look, or in her person. 
What is fliore rare in hot countries,- this reoiark extends 
to elderly women ; and although coosiderably fair^ 
than any South Americans we had yet seen, they were 
all riiaracterised by the dark «ye and long black hair 
of their ancestors. 

2Ut Nov. — Immediately after breakfast, a party was 
formed to explore a copper mine. We had to wind ■ 
by tiresome sandy paths up a steep hill, at the top of 
which we were met by one of the workmen, who led 
us to the mouth of a mine,, calledi La Gloria. The 
opening was not more than six feet aeross, and, as the 
descent was very crooked, we were soon obliged to 
light candles, which Bach person carried in a forked 
stick. The mine was so steep, and the roof so low, 
that it was difficult, and sometimes dahgevous, to'pro-* 
ceed ; but by persevering, we reached the bottom, at 
the depth of a hijndred and fifty feel from the- surface. 
The whole rock, forming tha mowitaiD, is impreg- 
nated with copper; some strata, however, and, occa- 
sionally, quartz veins, which cross the strata, are so ' 
much richer than others, that it becomes worth the 
miner's while to incur (he expence of carriage to the 
top of the hill, whence the ore is scooped out with 
great labour, rather than work the more accessible, but 
poorer rocks lower down. As the woitmen, therefore, 
follow the rich veins in all their windings, the shafts 
become very tortuous, and branch off to the right aod 
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left, wherever the ore is to be 'found. We observed 
that every crevice or rent in the rock, of whatever 
size, "was invariably coated with crystals of calcareous 

• spar, or of quartz, but frequently metallic, anJ when 
The light was thrtfwn into these clefts, it gave th»n a 
brilliant app«Krance, like frost-work. The copper ore 
was richest io the quartz veins, but it was found fre- 
quently unconnected with them, and combined in vari-, 
ous degrees, with other substances. Having made a 
careful collection of mecimens, we retumea to the 
Asiento, or vSlage of Guaaco. 

Our &ir hostess had in our absence made up a party 
to visitThe Conway, as I had requested, upon hearing 
■her say, that no one iri the' Asiento had seen a man-oi- 
war, and most of them had never been afloat, or had 

. saei\,a ship in their lives. I gave them dinner on board, 
and showed them over the ship, with wWch they ex- 
pressed themselves mnch gratified, but none of them 
evinced that childish kind of surprise, which people a 
little, and but a litUe, acquainted with the subject are 
more apt to "betray than those totally ignorant of it. 
The Spaniards, in all things excepting politics, are a 
deliberate people, and, aS their descendants partake of 
l}ie sstne cautious sfHrit, it is not easy, at any time, to 
excite them to the expression of strong emotion. Be- 
ing somewhat piqued, therefore, that my friends were 
so little roused by the new wonders of a man-of-war, 
I laid a plan for surprising them,'which succeeded com* 
pletely. We.. had all landed, and were scatt«ed in. 
groups on the sunny face of ,a rock, fronting the ship. 

. It was quite calm, and th^ water so smooth, that, ^- 
tfaough the whole Pacific was open to us, there was no 
swell, and only a littie ripple broke, scarce audibly, at 
our feet. I had |^ven orders that, at a certain honr, 
when I expected a breeze frwm the land, the sails ' 
^uld be loosed ; accordingly, at the apgointed timef 
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a ^ill whistle sras heard, which attncted the attentwn 
flf my friends to the ship, laying within three hundred 
^ards of us ; and in the next instant, the sailor^ were 
seen flying out upon the yards to loose the sails: the 
ladies gave an involuntary scream ^f terror, lest the ' 
seamen shoald fall down, while the men shouted with 
delight and surprise, on observing such dexterity. 

Our adieux were most pathetic, although our ac- 
' quaintance had subsisted not quite thirty hours ; and 
-as we ^led away, ,we could observe the ladies sitting 
on the rocks, like so many deserted Didos, waving 
their handkerchiefs till the evening closed, and we lost 
sight of one another. t. 

22d Nov. — We had some difficulty in finding the 
harbour of Copiapo, which was not distinctly laid down 
in the charts in nur possession. On coming near it, a 
dangerous tine of reefs was disco vei;ed, of which no' 
books nor charts made aoy mention. This circum- 
stance determined me to have the whole bay trigono- 
metrically laid down, and -carefully sounded ; and as 
soon as the ship was anchored, I sent oae of the mid- 
shipmen, Mr. Henry Foster, an admirable surveyor, en 
■this service. But as it was soon discovered, t|iat two 
days would be barely sufficient to accomplish this in- 
dispensable work, I determined to employ the interval 
in visiting th^ town of Copiapo, lying eighteen leagues 
in the interior. 

The hrst thing wluch' arrested our attention, afler ' 
anchoriiw, was a curious pile, or large, bjown stack on 
the beach, apparently of heiya stones. ' AXter we had 
in vain examined it through our glasses, our Coquim- 
bo friend explained to us that it was a quantity of cop- 
per, which was to form the cargo of a ship he had or- 
dered to call in a few days, ^e was well pleased to 
find his agents had. so punctually attended to his di- 
rwtiofls, especially as he had not given them any idea 
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pf his intention to visit the coast. Presently we saw 
a man riding along the edge of th» cliff above the 
beach on which the copper was placed. On sending a 
boat for him, he proved to be the person lo charge of the 
copper, and seemed delighted that his employer had 
found him at hi» post. He was instantly dispatched 
into the coijntry to get horset for our journey next 

'Early on the 2Sd of November we »et off for Co- 
piap6. Besides the never failing nytive of curiosity 
to see a new place, merely ■ becttise it was new, wo 
werevnost arauHis to witneM the e&cts of (he great 
e«rlhSake of Ajwil 1819, and also to viait the sdver. 
mines ^n the mountains near the town. Our party 
consisted of six, three being passengers from Coquimbo, 
and three ofScers, including myself, from the Conway. 
Thp first part of the road lay along a level hard sur- 
face, chiefly ro<;k, at some places covered with a thia 
soil. We then entwed • broad valley, the sides of 
which were formed entirely of water-worn stones and 
gravel, covered by a stratum or crust several yards 
thick, of a teslaceous rock, stretehing as far as we could 
discover, over the whole country bordering on the sea. 
The-valley was three or four miles across, and bore 
every appearaace of havii^ been, at some former pe- 
, rio<L the channel of a inighty river, though now shrunk 
into a scanty rivulet, flowing almost unseen amongst 
dwarf willows, stnnted ^rubs, and long rank grass. 
The soil naS completely covered, at every part of the 
valley, by a layer of sak, several inches thick, which 
has since been ascertained, by analysis, to be sulphate 
of soda, or Glauber salts. It looked like snow on the 
gronnd, and even when made into roads, and beat 
down, still bore the same appearance. The dust thrown 
up by the horses' feet had almost choked us, and the 
day being dreadfully hot, had made our thirst exces- 
VOl. II. B 
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sive, wlientve hailed with delight the sight of a streaiq ; 
but, alas I the water was as salt askbrine. 

The country, except where the stream stole along, 
was quite a desert, but to our surprise, we felt none of 
that fatigue and depression of spirits, which, in a pe- 
culiar degree, affect every one, when trarelling across 
an utterly barren and level waste. The present agreea- 
ble distinction between this and other journeys acrc^s 
sandy countries was remarked by several of the party, 
and accounted lor by the circumstance of having the 
constant view, though at a gi^at distance, of the tow- 
ering ridges of the Andes. The horizon, in the east 
and north, and partially in the south, was boused by 
lofty chains of mountains, rising one above *nother 
with an endless variety of^iutline, such m the eye was 
never tired of contemplating; and, although they too 
were barren, the different shades of the air tints, caus- 
ed by the different heights and distanoes of the moun- 
tains, gave a mixture of softness and sublimity to the 
landscape which no langnage can do justice to in the 
expression. 

At the distance of forty miles from the port, we came 
to the farm-house of Ramadilla, where the obliging pro- 
prietor entreated us to alight, while his people prepar- 
ed fresh horses and mules, for the remainder of the 
journey to Copiapb, still four or five leagues off. Short- 
ly after remounting, everything wore a flew and more 
pleasing aspect, for, from the moment of entering the. 
Kamadilla grounds, cultivation and pasture, and abun- 
dance of verdure, were seen on all sides. The cause 
of all this was a little rivulet, gladdening everything 
it passed through. ■ People are, in general, so much 
accustomed to what is called spontaneous vegetation, 
that they forget the obligation which the soil lies under 
to moisture; but in a country without either rain or 
dew, the case is different, and wherever a strpam is 
founds the debt is gratefully acknowledged. 
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By the time the sun haiJ let, we became completely 
bewifdered amon^ the lower Andes, and, without a 
guide, must soon have lost ourselves. When it became 
dark, we were left in that mysterious, and rather pleas- 
ing state of uncertainty, which belongs peculiarly to 
night travelling, in a country totally new. 

, At Copiapo, our parly were ftindly received by a 
most intelligent and gtfutlemanly ^rsoii, a native of 
the island of Chiloe, on the south csast of Chili. 

24M Nov. 1821. — -We rose early this morning, be- 
ing impatient to-see the effects of the earthquake. 
Over night, indeed, some of theso eOects had been visi- 
ble by candle-light, for the hoube, the only one in this 
part of the town which had not been thrown down^ 
was cracked and twisted in the most extraordinary 
manner. It was built of wood, plastered over, and 
the main uprights having been thrust deep into the 
ground, the heaving of the earth had wrenched the 
parts of the house asunder, but without demolishing it 
altogether, and given it the torn ..appearance it still re- 
tained. In the Plaza, every house, except this one, 
and one small chapel, was completely destroyed. 
The walls had iailen in all directions, some inwards, 
some outwards, presenting a scene singularly ruinoua 
and melancholy ; for it was obvious at a glance, tliat 
what we saw was not the work of years, but of a 
cause at once general and rapid in its eflects. In a climat^ 
without rain, the footsteps of time fall so very lightly, 
that it is probable these ruins were much in the same 
state as on the day they were cast down, two years 
and a half before. The walls, being from three to four 
feet thick, none of them above twelve feet high, anil 
built of large flat sun-dried bricks, were calculated, it 
might have been supposed, to withstand the shocks 
even of an earthqijake, yet notwithstanding their 
strength, they seem to have been tumbled do^a like 
so many castles of cards. The little chapel mentioned 
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above was built by t^e Jesuits, wlip jiad bolstered k ■ 
up with a set of monstrous buttresses, occupying an 
area considerably greater them the chapel itself, which, 
nevertheless, was so twisted about, that the roof fell 
in, and the walls cracked in all directions. Some 
houses had been so shaken, that not a brick retain- 
ed its original place, yet the waljs-were standing, 
though with a moSt ghost-likeiippearance, and at such 
an angle, that, in passing, we felt not quite frae fi-om 
appreheneion of their falling upon us ; indeed, there 
was hardly a single wall which was not sloping over 
more or less. In some places the buttresses were sha- 
ken down and gone, but the shattered wall was left 
standing, and in many cases they had been forced apart 
from each other, and were inclined in oppaailB direc- 
tions, llie great church, called La Merced, felt on 
the 4th of April 1819, one day after the earthquake 
began, and seven days before, the great shock which 
destroyed the town. The side walls, and part of one 
end, were left standing, in a dislocated and inclined 
state, and rent from top to bottom ; but what was cu- 
rious, the buttresses, which appear to have been broad 
and substantial ones, were nearly all thrown dowii. 
Ooe of them which still remained was fairly wrenched 
apart from the building it had been intended to sup- 
port, the wall touching it at the ground, but standing 
a yard and a half from it at the top. It appears, there- 
fore, as ought to have been anticipated, that these sup- 
ports contribute nothing to the stability of a wall ex- 
posed to the shaking of an earthquake; their real use 
being to resist a lateral thrust outwards, not to act 
against a vitwatory motion of the ground on which they 
stand. 

While we were viewing the church of I^a Merced, 
one of the fithen of the ruined establishment came 
into the court, and pointed out the various circumstan- 
ces, describing how each had happened. He himselj 
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' Vita not a bad «i^ndage to th(5 ruin, being nearly as 
much shattered as his chtirch ; a connection probably 
not quite accidental, for the wealth and consequence of 
the priests had fled when their shrine was destroyed^ 

, and this \voro-out old man was the only remaining 
{Hiest, who chosft to abide by the ruins of the edifice, 
which had sheltered and enriched him for half a cen- 
tury. 

Ader breakfast we set out to explore a silver mine, 

' lying amongst the hills frt some distwoS) on the western 
side of the town. On reaching the height of four or 
jive hundred feet above the bottom of the. valley, and 
turning round to look at the ruins we had left, the 
general efle^ of the earthquake was more distinctly 
marked'tban when viewed from below. Each bouse 
had formerly a garden attached to it, surrounded by 
tall cypresses, many of which were drooping over the 
ruins, or leaning against one another; but not a house 
was to be seen, although the situation of the streets, 
and quadras or divisions of the town, were distinctly 
pointed out by lines of rubbish, it is a remarkablQ 
circumstance that an extensive district of the town^ 
called the Chimba, which, I believe, means suburb,* 
had suffered comparatively nothing, though not a mile 
end a half from this scene of devastation. Some of the 
houses at the outskirts of the town were also still stand- 
ing, which led us to conclude that the shock had been 
limited in its operation, by a Iin6 of no great breadth. 
Possibly there may have been a vast rent or crack in. 
the earth ; and the ground on one side of it may have 
been put into violent motion, while that on the other 
side was not within reach of the same disturbing 

Our road, which lay along the bottom of a ravlae« 

soon carried us out of the valley, and nothing was t4 

be seen but the vast sea of sandy mountains composing 

Ibe country. On reaching the summit of the pasa, we 

B2 
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had the satisfaction to find ourselves oa i spot which 
commanded a free view on both sides to a great dis- 
tance ; but the grouDd, in every direction, vm utterly 
desert. Our guide took us first across a sandy plain, 
and then along the sharp ridges of sereral hilh, till he 
fairfy bewildered us amongst the mountains; and evei^ 
trace vna lost ef th«. entrance into this wikl labyrinth. 
At length he led us, by a hizh narrow neck of land, to 
s solitary hill, in the middle of a plain, round which 
the road was turned in a spiral manner, Itllit reached 
to the mouth of La Santa Clara, a.silrer mine: Here 
ive dismounted, and prepared for the descent by taking 
off our coats and hats, and providing ourselves witb 
candles. As the mine was inclined to the horiison, at 
an angle of about twenty-five degrees, and the roof, 
at some places, was not above three feet high, it Was 
both difficult and disagreeable to proceed. The seam, 
which orif(inally contained the silver, had been wrought 
to a great extent, so that there was lell a wide space 

. between two strata of the rock. The surface, fortunate- 
ly, was irregular, but so worn fey the miners' feel, 
when bearing their load upwards, and so much polisb- 

* ed by their sliding down again, thjit we found it no easy 
matter to avoid slipping at once from the t<^ to the 
bottom. The guide had excited our curiosity by the 
account of a lake, which he said lay at the bottom of 
one of the great workings; but in searching for it, he 
mistook his way, and no lake repaid our labour. As 
lie was still confident, however, that the next trial 
would be more "successful, we consented to try, and 
reascended for about a hundred and fifty paces, and 
tiien went down a second ^aft, the inclination of which 

- was so great, as to make the adventure rather hazard- 
«us ; but, at length, aAer innumerable windings and 
turnings, and when nearly exhausted with the heat, 
Vrhich was excessive, we reached a little cave, t>r nook, 
excavated from the ^lid rock, tvitit the lake ia tb* 
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midcHs. We lasted the water, which was iiitensel}^ 
saU and acrid. We bad unfoTtunatelj do meaas of 
carryiag away any of it ; but a gentlemaa at Copii^, 
who said he hsiA ^xamioed it, told us it coBtained aati- 
mouy, sulphur, arsenic, and aoda, in solution, besides 
a Iktle copper and silver ; but I eaanot pretend t« an- 
swer for this analysis. The margin of the lake ws» 
fringed witb crystals of salt; the roof and sides also of 
the cave sparkled with spangles sublimed Irom (he 
liquid. Every crevice and cavity in the rock, of which 
there were great numbers, wis lined with nests of crys- 
tals of quartz and calcareous spar. The silver in this 
tnioe is mostly in union with limestone} but much rich 
ore is also found in qnartz veins traversbg the strata. 
The miners were not at work, but we examined (he 
spots where they had been recently quairying, and 
broke specimflps from many difiereut parts. There is 
no machinery of any sort in these mines, and all the 
ore, when wrought, is carried to the open air, on the 
backs of laboprers : gunpowder, indeed, is used to blast 
the roek ; but, with this exception, the whole businev 
of the mine is candncted by manual labour alone. After 
the ore reaches the suriace, mules are employed to carry* 
it to the valley of C'opiapo, where it is purified eiUier 
- by amalgamation or by smelting, according to circuB>- 
atances. By countjng the number of paces, and coin 
sideringthe inclination of the shaft, it was calculated, 
that we had descended two hundred and eighty-five 
perpendicular feet in this mine, which was redconed one 
of the richest in the neighbourhood, until its depth be- 
came ao great, that the expence of nising the ore to 
tt>e surface overbalanced its value when brpught there, 
and made it more wofitable . to work poorer ores of 
more easy access. There is an intention to run a hori- 
zontal shafi from the side of the mountain into the 
mine, at the level of the lake, in order to save the u|^ 
vnrd cirriafej bat it is queitionaUe^ if there be yei 
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spirit enough in the country for sinh an enterptisa. 
There is do saying, indeed, what British capital ami 
enterprise, aided by machineryf.may effect, especially 
as there are but fen silver mines wrought at present 
in Chili. 

After dinner, on our return to the lown> we salliad 
forth to take another survey of the niitu, which we 
never tired of looking at, for scarcely any two of the 
houses were shaken down exactly ,in the same manHer. 
It was no less interesting to mark the effect of the 
earthquake' on the state of society. Many of the most 
weahhji and indii^trious inhabitants have removed to 
other quarters; some from apprehension of a recurrence 
of the evil, and some from the natural effect of the de- 
struction of property, which, for a long time, teemed 
likely to paralyze active exertion. One very seriouts 
consequence of the eailhquake has beei^the diminution 
in the only stream of water by which the town is suppll* 
ed, and to this cause, the most intelligent of the inhabi- 
tants ascribe great part of the emigration. As the po- 
pulation decreases, many rich mines are of course aban- 
doned ; but such is the tendency of roan to trust rather 
to his chance of future good fortune, than to be in- 
fluenced fay experience, that the Mass of the people ere 
busily engaged in rebuilding their houses, and are again 
working their mines ; a peculiar, but, perhaps, happy 
blindness to the future, as Copiap6 has been destroyed 
about every twenty-three years; the latest well au- 
thenticated periods of these catastrophes being 1773, 
1796, and 1819. 

in the course of our walk, we discovered a grove 
of trees near the stream ; io the centre of which stood 
ft neatly built cottage, surrounded by a farm-yard, of- 
fices and garden^ with every thing in the most rural 
style, except a gold mill, which, though characteristic 
enough of Cdpiai>6, certainly looked somewhat out of 
place. Tbia establishment belonged to a man who 
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v/as ma^'ng a sui-e fortune by a coppe/mlne, till, tin- 
ibrtunateiy, it gradually degenerated into a mine of 
gold: from that nwmeDt the tide of tiis fortunes 
turned, and has been ever since on the ebb. This, 
which at lirst' looks a little paradoxical, is precisely 
what might be expected, for it is the scarcity of gold, 
the uncertainty %f its extent in any given situation, 
and the consequent great cost of production, which, 
while they give it so high bd exchangeable value, ren- 
der mining speculations in gold invariably hazardous. 
In these countries, therefore, it has become a common 
sayipg, that a diligent man yrho vwrks a copper mine 
is sure to gain ; that he who works one of silver may 
either gain or lose ; but that, if the mine be of gold, 
be is certahily ruined. 

The mill confista of an upright shaft, or sptbtUe, the 
lower end of which is fixed to a hori^ootal water wheel, 
working in a sun^grater coivse, and giving « rotatory 
motion to the spinSle, which passe* tbi-ough the centre 
of a large circular trough on thtf ground. In this trough 
t millstone is carriedrsdnd upon its edge, on a hori- 
sontat axis prqjectti^irom tlie spindle. Small pieces ' 
•f the ors-are thrown into the trough, kept full of wa- 
tw^by a constant smalt stream ; and when the machine 
ia put. in motion, the stone goes rapidly round, crush- 
ing and grinding the ore under the water. As soon 
as the whole is reduced, by this process of trituration, 
to a fine mud, quicksilver is added, and an amafgam 
Is soon formed, by its union with the detached parti- 
cles of gold. This process is said to be quickened by 
the agitation of the water, and the friction of the mill- 
stone. The water is allowed to trickle off by a nick 
cut in the edge of the trough, and is received ip lone 
wooden channels, covered with coarse >tloth, the foli€ 
aaid, irregular parts of which catch any strgy portions 
of gold, or of the amalgam, which the agitation of the 
water may have thrown out of the tron^. WWa all 
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the gold is sui)f>osed to be combine*) with ihequicksil' 
ver, the water i« drawn 00", and the amal^m-being 
exposed to heat in vessels adapted to the purpose,-lhe 

* quicksilver is distilled off, and the gold remains behind 
in a pure.£tate. 

After passing a considerable time at the gold mill, 
we strolled along the face of the hills, which are in- 
dented in many places by copper mines, or rather quar- 
ries, for the rack is here so rich if\ ores of that metal, 
that it is sometimes broken from the surface, and 
smelted atfonce. 

It was interesting to notice how 'constantty the 
sarthquake occupied all people's thwigbts at this place, 
however much they might seem to be enj^ssed by 
other objects. In the early part of the eve^jing, aa 
Englirii gentleman, resident at Copiapp, took me to 
visit a family of his acquaintance living in the unde- 
stroyed quburb, called the Chimba. Though alm<tst 
worn out with the day's work, I was tempted to go, 
by the promise of being presented to the handsomest 
young woman in Chili. We- had com«, it is true, to 
Copiapo, .with ovr thoughts full of minfs and earth- 

' quakes ; or, if we had originally any thoughts of mix- 
ing with society, the desolate af>pearance of the town 
had chased them away ; nevertheless, we could notr&> 
fuse to visit a lady with such pretentions. We found 
her very pretty and agreeable ; but what entertained 
us particularly, ' was her vehement desire to have a 
wider field for the display of her charms, which, to do 
the secluded beauty no mors than justice, were of a 
very high order, even in this land of fascination. The 
accounts she had heard from others of the fashionable 
world of Santiago, and of.Coquimbo, had so complete- 
ly turned the young lady's head, that earthquakes had 
ceased to make the usual impression. "Isee," cried 
she, " other people running out of their houses, full of 
terror, beating their breasts and imploring mercy; and 
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(ecency, of course, obliges me to do the same ; but I 
feel no ilarm — my thoughts are all at Coquimbo. How " 
can my uncle be so uokind as not to repeat his iiivUa- 
t'ton!" We consoled the damsel as well as we could, 
and as ahe had spoken of earthquakes, asked her if 
there had been one lately? "No," she answered, 
" not for some time — I really do not think I have felt 
one myself for three days — somebody said there was 
one last night, but I knew nothing of it — I am tired 
of these earthquakes — and would never think of them 
again if I were once at dear Coquimbo !" ' 

On putting the same question to another person pre- 
sent', he said, Ihey Jiad not experienced one since April, 
meaning, as I discovered, April 1SI9, two years and a 
half before; not conceiving we could possibly take any 
Jnteresf in such petty shocks as -would not demolish a 
town. An old man in company, seeing that we had 
been misunderstood, explained, that it was a long time 
since they had felt • shock of any consequence ; and 
upon our pressing him closely to say what he consider- 
ed long, replied, at least a month ! 

On our return we were gratified by meeting two 
agreeable" and inteJhgent men, whom our host had con- 
siderately invited lo meet us ; they were most willing 
to exchange local information for news about the rest 
of the world, wiJh which they appeared to have ex- 
tremely little intercourse. We soon engaged them in 
conversation about the great earthquake. It began, 
they said, between eight and nine in the morning of 
the 3d of April, and continued with gentle shocks dur- 
ing that day and the next. At four in the afternoon 
of the 4lh, there came a violent shock, which produc- 
ed a waving or rolling motion in the ground, like that 
of a ship at sea, which lasted for two minutes. In eve- 
ry case these shocks were preceded by a loud rolling 
noise, compared by one person io the echo of thunder 
amongst the hills ; and by another to the roar of a sub- 
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terranean toirent, carrying along an enormous miss of 
rooks and stones. Every person spoke of this sound 
with an expression of the greatest horror. One of Ihe 
gentlemen aaid, it was " Espantoso !" (frightful) 
*' Yes," ad<led the other, shuddering at the recollec- 
tion, " horroroso !" 

Something peculiar in the shocks of the 4th of April 
had excited more than ordinary fear in the minds of 
the inhabitants, and, at a particular moment, no one 
could tell distinctly why they all rushed in a body to 
the great ghurch called La Merced. The gentleman 
who related this to us happened to be standing near the 
church at the time, and thinking it would probahly- 
soon fall, called out loudly to the people not to jenter, ' 
but rather to bring the images into the streets, where 
their intercession would prove equally efficacious. For- 
tunately, the prior of the church, who was just enter-' 
ing the porch, saw the value of this advice, and se- 
conded It by his authority, ordering the people to re- 
main without, and desiring those who had already en- 
tered to bring the images instantly into the street. The 
last man had scarcely crossed the threshold, when a 
shock came which in a moment shook down the roof 
and one end of the church, leaving it in the state al- 
ready described. Had not the people been thus judj-,. 
ciousiy detained in the open air, almost the whole pop- 
ulation of Copiapo must have perished. 

After the laR of La Merced, the inhabitants fled to 
the neighbouring bills, leaving only one or two fool- 
hardy people who chose to remain. Amongst these was 
a German who, as he told me himself, divided his time 
in the Plaza between taking notes of the various pass- 
ing phenomensj and driijiing aguardiente, the spirit 
of the country. Slight shocks occasionally succeeded 
that on the 4th, but it was not till the 11th of Aoril, 
seven days aftec the bll of tJie Merced, that the for- 
midable one otcurred w^ich, in an instant, laid the 



wh<da town in ruias. It was actompaoied by a sub- 
terranean sound, which, though at first of « low totae, 
gradually swelled to a clear dreadful loudness, of which 
no one, I observed, evw at this distance of time, could 
speak without an involuntary shudder. 

After the first great shock, which levelled the town, 
the ground continued in motion for seven minutes, 
sometimes rising and falling, but more frequently vi- 
brating with great rapidity ; it then became still for 
some minutes, then vibrated again, and so on, without 
an intermission longer than a quarter of an hour for se- 
veral days. The violence of the earthquake now abated 
a little; the intervals became longer, end the shocks 
sot quite so violent ; but it was not till six months af- 
terwards Hat it could be said to be entirely over ; for 
the ground during that period was never long steady, 
and the frightful noises in the earth constantly por- 
tended Tresh calamities. 

In the course of these interesting descriptions, ws. 
were struct with the occasional introduction of minute 
charact^istic circumstances, which, however trivial in 
tiiemselves, served to stamp the authenticity of the 
whole. One of the party, for instaoae, was describing 
the eflectof a severe shock, which, he said, happeawl 
at'four o'clock in th« afternoon. *' Oh no," said ano- 
ther, " it was later, I assure you." — " Indeed it was 
not," answered the first ; " dont you remember we 
were playing bowls at the time, and i^hen the sound 
was heard I stopped playing, and you called out to me 
to look what o'clock it was ; I took out my watch, 
and told you it was past four ?" Upon another occa- 
sion, our host said, " I was just going to look what tha . 
hour was, at which one ofthosesoun^ were first heard, 
when my attention was diverted from the watch by a 
hideous scream of teiTor from a person near me. He 
was such a little insignificant wretch, that I had not 
conceived so loud a ydl coul^ possibly (lave come from 
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Iiis puny body ; and so we all forgot the shock in quie- . 
zing this Utile manikin," (honibrecito.) "Neverthe- 
less," added he, gravely, " although I am not a man to 
cry out and play the fool on such occastbns, yet I do 
fairly own that these earthquakes are very awful ; and, 
jnd^d, must be felt, to be understood in their tnie ex- 
tent. Before we hear the sound, or, at least, are fully 
coosciousof hearing it, we are made sensible, I do not 
well know how, that something uncommon is going to 
happen ; ev%ry thing seems to change colour ; our 
thou^ts are chainea immoveably down ; the whole 
world appears to be in disorder ; all nature looks dif- 
ferent from what it was wont to do ; we feel quite 
subdued and overwhelmed by some innsible power, 
beyond human control or comprehension. Then comes 
the horrible sound, distinctly heard, and, immediately^ 
the solid earth is all in motion, waving to and fro, like 
the surface of the sea. Depend upon it, Sir, a severe 
earthquake is enough to shake the firmest mind. Cus- 
tom enables us to restrain the expression of alarm ; but 
no custom can teach any one to witness such earth- 
quakes without the deepest emotion of terror." 

2Slh. — Notwithstanding the severe fatigues of the 
day before, our party was up and bustling about by 
half past five this morning, making preparations to re- 
turn to the Port. Our obliging host accompanied us 
for some leagues, and then returned to his mines and 
his earthquakes, white we hurried on, to make the 
most of the coolness of the morning. In these coun- 
tries, the day always breaks with a delicious freshness, 
which the traveller soon learns to appreciate ; for even 
where there is no dew lo motsien the ground, the air 
is then always pleasant, and the long shadows of the 
eastern hills stretch auoss the valleys, and not only 
protect him, for a time, from the heat, but shield him 
from the glare, which is even more intolerable. 

On reaching the ship, we found Mr. Foster*! survey 
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just completed, and, at sunset, we weighed, aod steei> 
ed along the coast ivith a gentle breeze from the south- 
ward. 

The following account of the mining system in Chili 
is principally derived from a gentleman long resident 
in Chili ; and as we had many other sources of infor- 
mation to fill up and check hia statement, its accuracy 
may, I think, be depended upon. 

Copper, silver, and gold, are produced from (he 
mines ia the district we had just visited ; the least .va- 
luable of these metals being the staple commodity bf 
the cotintry. There are many huadrods of copper 
mines wrought in Chili ; but not more than one of gold 
for AAy erf" copper ; and probably Dot above one of sil- 
ver for fif^en of copper. 

The average produce of copper in one ^ ear has late- 
ly risen to more than nxty thousand quintals of one 
bundrad Spanish pounds each. The greatest part of 
Ibia goes to Calcutta, a small quaMi^ to China, and 
the rest to the United States, and to E^irope. 

The annuiJ export of silver may be stated at twenty 
thousand marca, at eight dollars per marc; but this 
quantity varies considerably. Of gold, it ia difficult to 
apeak accurately, but its etpvet is very trifling, and of 
late has been falling off, in consequeoce of the mining 
capital finding more advanlageous«uployn\ent in work- 
ing co()per. 

This sulriect is rendered more than eommonly inter- 
esting at this moment, from its affording some valuable 
examf^ of the praeti«al advantages of free trade. 
Three imQartaDt commeKial circumstances have taken 
place, in coosequenee of the Revolution : the enlai^e- 
meat ol the market caused by opening a tnde with all 
the wsrU; the increased prices of copper, consequent 
upon a fair competition ; and lastly, the diminution in 
the cost of its production, owing to the bllin the price 
of flv«y articlt uwd in the cniaas. v 
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To place this in a striking point of view, I subjoin a 
table of the prices before and after the Revolution. 

TABLE OF PRICES. 



ARTICLU. / 


■vsss- 


M«ta^ii} 


Copper per quintal of 100 S 


,. 




r^sh Iba. ■ . 


6itor 


IS to 13 


■Steel ' do. 


50 


18 


^ITDD do. 


25 


8 


•Wheat per lueg» of tSO lb 


\. 5 


H 


*BeMia do, 


6 


5 


•Jertcd beef per quintal ofl 


00 




Iba. - - - - 


18 


? to Ti 


• GraaM or aoft fat per botic* 


of 




50 lbs. - - - 




6U>6i 


•Wine and spirit* 


Ko change a> 


yet (1821) 


Tine cloth, per yard - 


23 


12 


•Coarie cloth, per d«. 


5 


3 


Printed cotton gaoda, do. 


18 to 24 reab 


2} to 3 reaU 


Velveleena do. 


Sfireab 


2re.li 


Crockery per crate 


350 


40 




300 


100 


Gla« 


300 


100 



The artloles mirked with an nteriok sre uied ie 
the mines. 

The price of labour in the mines had not yet risen, 
but it is evident that it must rise -as the country in>- 
proves in ciriJiafttion, and as more capital is eniidoyed 
in bringing new mines into work. 

The above table shows the prices at Santiago and 
Valparaiso, but the present minen enjoy a still fuither . 
advantage, in the cheaper and mtH^certain supply oStXi 
articles neceHsary in the mines. Pormeriy, bH the ar- 
ticles used in mining, such as steel, iron, clothing, and 
food, were made to pass through Coqubnbo, under the 
mistaken idea of b«iefitting that town. This abase ip 
■ow removed, and tbeflbipt destined to carry amy the 
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cojiper, have unloaded their cargoes at ValparaiM, pm- 
ceed io bnllaat to the ports on the mining coast, and 
carry with them, for & very amall freight, every thing 
required by the miners, so that the heavy expence of 
land carriage Is now saved. The {HWticai advantage, 
both public and private, produced, by this change from 
restrictions, protectioas, and mooopoliea, has been im> 
^Mdiate and- obviou? ; and the instaaoe is Uie more 
worthy of remark, as H ia seldom that a commercial 
question in political economy is sufficiently dismtan- 
gled frooi collateral difficultly, to admit tiie distinct 
exhtbitioD of the theoretical principles by wl^h the 
operation is regulated. 

TberQ are two principal persons concerned in almost 
every mine, the proprietor- and the habilitador. Tha 
first, who is also the actual miner, lives at his hacien- 
da, or iarm, generally in the neighbourhood, ai^d at- 
tends to the details of working and smelting the ore. 
The habilitador resides at some of the three principal 
sea-port towns, Coquimbo, Guaaco, or Copiapo ; he is 
the mining capitalist, and his character is that of a dili- 
gent, aavia^ man. of business, very different in habit3 
from the Diioer, who is generally an extravagant and 
improvident person. The werd Habilitador may be 
tran^ted Knabler, as It is by means of his capital that 
the miner is enaUed to prpoeed with his work. 

.The [Hvprietor of a mine usually farms his own 
ground, on the banks of one of the rare streams which 
traverse this desolate country. His hacienda, or Iarm, 
supplies vegetables, aud sometimes stock, for the aub- 
aaieac* of the miners. The smelting-house is also 
IwUt on bis hacienda, and the ore is brought to his 
Aw on mules. These farmers rarely undertake to 
work a mine with their own unassi^ed c^i^; they 
are seldom, indeed, sufficiently wealthy; a^ when 
.they are so, it is not foaad, in the long-run, so advan- 
tageooa a method as sharing the tra^action with an 
c g 
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habilitxdor, who ttkes cbtrge of (be commercial 'put ' 
of the business. Sometimes, however, the owner 
ffafces the attempt to work his mine sinf^e-hsnded, in 
which he usuilly fiuls. Bat to elucidste Ae suNect 
fully, I shsll give the details of a case, which iDTolves 
most of the varieties, aod upon which I happen to po»- 
aesa exact information,. 

A farmo-, rendent at the Asiento of Oaasco, and 
with whom I had a good deal of eonversation on the 
subject, opened a copper mine "hout eighteen months 
previous to our visit. He possessed some capital, and 
a small &rm near the river, and was doing very well ; 
but be had set his heart upon a lai^r and more fertile 
property, lying about a league higher up titt stream ; 
and, deluded by the hope of soon realizing a sufficient 
mm of money to purchase this ground, he had rashly 
undertaken to work the mine himself. . He miscalcu- 
hted his means, however, and expended all his capital, 
before any adei^uate returns had conje in. His mine 
vas rich and promising, and he had raised a considera- 
ble mass of ore to the surface ; but he had no money to 
build furnaces, or to pur^isse fuel, and his workmen 
became clamorous for their wages. In short, the wortl- 

' ing of the mine was broiif^ht to a stand, and utter ruta 
stared him in the face. Things had no sooner reached 
this stage, than ene of the habilitadors, who had been 

■ all the while watching his proceedings, stepped forward 
and oEfered to habiliute the mine, as it is called. The 
bargain he proposed, and which the wretched miner 
had no altettattve but to accept, was, thai the habilita- 
dor should pay the workmen their wages, feed and 
dotbe them, and pisvide tools, and all othu- articles 
necessary for working the ore ; besides, he Hieald build 
smelt^-fiirnaces, and purchase fuet, and occasionally 
supp%the miner with money for his subsistence. In 
replyment for the smns advanced on these difierent ac- 
oountSf ha requirsd that the whole of the copper dcK 
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nvftd from the mine should be delivered to him at a 
filed price, namely, eight dollars per quintal, until the 
whole debt, incurred by the outlays, should be dischai^ 
ed. The miner eadeavbOTcd to stipniite for his cop- 
par beii^ receired at a higher rate than eight dollars, 
ftreseeine, that, at. such a low price, hts debts woukt 
Jiever be liquidated. He was also well aware, that, in 
consequence of the tnereaaed trade of ttie country, the 
price of copper bad of late years been ne»-ly doubled, 
and he natuniHy felt entitled to thafe more equrily in 
thlB advantage. But the othep, who was not in want 
of money, was in no haste to close the bai^in, and was 
deaf to this reasoning ; till at length, the poor miner, 
rather than sell bis little ftrm and becoaiie a be^w, 
agreed to the hard t«rms t^red hkn. 

The mitie being aeain in action, copper wm produced 
in abundance, allof .which was delivered to the capi- 
talist, who loat no tim« in sending it to Guasco; where 
he sold it for twelve or thirteen dollars per quintd, 
clearing thereby, at once, four or five dollars upon every 
eight of expenditure. But his gain did not stop here, 
for, as he had to provide ttw miners with food, cloth- 
ing, and tools, he made hia own charges ; and, being a 
capitalist, could afibrd to purchase ihoee articles in 
whalesale, which he tocrii care to distribute at very ad- 
vsnoed prices at the mine. In Ih* payment of the 
workmen's wages, also, he contrived to gain materi- 
ally. By esta^ished regutatimis, it is set^d, that, ^r 
every pair of workmen, or what is saHed a Bareta, the 
habilitador is entitled to ohai^ a speetfi* Bum of forty- 
five dollars par month, that is, sixteen for wages^ and 
twenty-nine for clothing and fiiDd. In the first case, 
the habiljjbdor paid the bareta honestly enough their 
sixteen dollars; ten to the iq>per workman, w^ is call- 
ed the Baretero, and six to the a||ier, the Aptfe, who 
' is a mere carrier ; bathe cbai^ twenty-nine dollars 
more in bis account a^tiost ttMvrioer ^ clotlui^, aad 



oti^er sflf^ies, to each burebi, althou^ it wu noUvi- 
ous that the real coat for theae artujea always came to 
.mflch teas than that sum. 

Thus the poor miner went on produdog coppw^ 
solely for the bcne&t of the habilitador, without the . 
least diminution io his debt, und without any ptoapeet 
of ever realiaing money eeough to make his wi^hed- 
ibr purchwe of the lai^e farm. 'Die. other, indeed, 
was willing to advance him small sums of money to 
prevent his sinking into utter despair, and abaBdoning 
the mine ; but he had t^ m<H'tification of feeliog, that, 
for every e^t he borrowed, he was bound to pay baek 
co[^r, upon which the habilitador realized eleven or 
twelve, while the current expences of the mine were 
every day involving him deeper and deeper, and, 
finally, reiducing him to mere deftendeDce on the will 
of the capitalist 

This and similar traniaetions, where the habilitador's 
price is about eight dollars, refer to a,)yeot period only, 
since the price of copper lus risen. In consequence of 
the increased commercial intercourse, which, in tho 
first instance, had beet^f«roed upcm South America, in 
spite of all the Spanish regulations to the contrary, and 
was afterwards, to a certain extent,* sanctioned by the 

fovernmenL Antecedent to that period, when the 
panisb autbonty was absolute, and the prices were as 
stated in the table at page 28, the tubiJitadors made 
bamins, prsportioosbly printable to themtelvea and 
hard upon the miners. 

The liberation of Cbili, and the, consequent estab- 
lishment of English and North American houses, have 
wrought a great chaoge in the w))ole syatemj as will 
be seen by stating what^aettialty took place in die in- 
stance ^^escri bed above : and this example, ^th various 
mod ifi CM ions, immaterial to the general principle, wilt 
. sprve to explain the maoaer in which a great duyority 
(rf all the mines are u^jk rawtlged in ChUL 
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An English merchant, who had resided long enough 
at Coquimbo, and other parts of Chili, to become well 
acquainted with the mining districts, and with the per- 
sonal character of most of the miners, happened to hear 
of the situation to which the farmer, above mentioned, 
had been reduced, and knowing him to be an honest 
and hard-working man, inquired into the details of his 
case. It appeared that his debt to the habilitador was 
eight thousand dollars, and that there was ore enough 
at the surface to' smelt into a thousand quintals, which, 
at the stipulated rate of eight dollars per quintal, would 
be jiist sufficient to redeem the debt. But tJie miner 
liad no funds to defray the cost of this process, or the 
current expem;es of the mine. 

The English merchant, upon hearing how the mat- 
ter stood, offered to free him from his embarrassment, 
and to conclude a bargain, far more advantageous to 
him. In the first place, he offered to lend the miner a 
thousand quintals of coppei", to he delivered at Guasco 
to the habilitador,' whose claim upon the mine would be 
Vfias annihilated. He next agreed to purchase the farm 
which the miner Tiad so long wishfid for, and to put 
him in possession of it at once. He then proposed, not 
to habilitate the milie in the usual way, but to lend 
money to the miner, that he himself might pay the 
workmen, and be the purveyor for his mine, instead of 
having an accoant kept against him for these disburse- 
ment. Finally, he was willing to take the copper off 
the mmer's hands, at eleven dollars per quintal instead 
of eight. The miner was, of course, delighted with 
these terms, &nd readily adopted them, thereby gaining, 
immediatoly, several material advantages. He got rid 
of the oppression of the habHitador ; he accomplished 
Hie great object of his esertfcins, the possession of the 
lar^ farm ; he secured a high price for all his capper, 
and what he valued more, probably, than all the rest, 
he had the sattsfactton of providing the naiae himwlf. 
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and Tns saved from th« mmtiO'ing cODv'ietion of being 
cheated at every stage of the transaction. 

The moment the bargain was concluded, .the new 
farm was bought and entered upon ; ihe smelting went 
on, and the miner soon paid back the thousand quintals 
he had borrowed ; the miners were set to work to raise 
more metal to the surface, aodattheend of five months, 
copper enough had been delivei-ed to discharge two- 
thirds of the originat debt, including the purchase 
money of the farm. On balancing acoMints, however, 
it appeared that tho farmer was nme thousand dollars 
in debt to the English merchant, owing to fresh ad- 
vances made to the mine ; and at the time I visited the 
spot, he was still considerably in arrears, but was per- 
fectly contented, and so also was the capitalist The 
miner received what he considered a fair price for his 
labour, and the merchant was satisfied with the profit 
which he realized ; for although he purchased copper 
for eleven dollars, and sold it for twelve or thirteen^ 
he felt also certain of having a complete command of 
all the copper of the mine in question, as loqg as be 
pleased, since it was highly improbaUe that the miner 
could ever clear ofiThis debt 

There is a &llacy in the reasoaings of many pei^le, 
even on the spot, as to the extent of mining profits, 
which arises, probably, out of the prevalent misconcep- 
tions respecting the nature of money, or, which is the 
same thing, the true use of the precious metals,, coo- 
sidered as wealth. In consequence alao of verf great 
gains being occasionally made by mining, it is errone- 
ously assumed, that the returns from capital so employ- 
ed are likely to be, upon the whole, greater, than from 
that applied to agriculture, for instance, or to commerce ; 
and many ruinous speculations have been entered into, 
wlely from omitting to take into account tlie multi- 
plicity of failures, which balance the casual successes, 
tind necessarily reduce the profits to the ordinary level. 
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Even, however, if this uncertainty were not character- 
istic and inherent in the nature of mining, still, like 
every other branch of indpstry, it could not long con- 
tinue to yield extraordinary profits ; since, if capital 
were more productively bestowed on mines' than on 
other employments, it would be speedily withdrawn 
Irom those other employments, and applied to mining 
^culations, until competition had lowered the profits 
to the usual standard. This being inevitably the case, 
it follows, whatever view we take, that a miner, who 
Iwrrowv the capital of others to enable him to proceed 
with his speculations, is situated precisely as a faroer 
or a merchant, who incurs debt to carry on his business ; 
and altiiough there be a sort of imaginary wealth attach- 
ii^ to the idea of a mine, the miner will undoubtedly 
find just as much difficulty in shaking ofi* the encum- 
brance of debt, as either the merchant or the farmer. 
In practice, however, this leads to no bad effect, but, 
on the contrary, as might easily be shown, the present 
state of the mines in Chili is, perhaps, Upon the whole, 
die most favourable for the production of national 
nealth. 

The English capitalist, in the case describe, might, 
of course, have made a bargain apparently better, and 
agreed, for example, not to receive the copper for more 
than nine or ten dollars, instead of eleven ; hut his 
principsi object was to set competition quite at defiance, 
and by concluding such a bargain only as produced 
nroderatc pro&ta, secure the whole produce of the mine 
permanenEfy, by making it the miner's interest to go 
along with him. Such a priaciple is quite foreign to 
the practice and ideas 'of the native habilitador, who, 
notwithstanding the great alteration both in the extent 
and advantages of the trade, cannot submit to smaller 
though more certain profits. In process of time he 
must no doubt consent to do so, aa he has already been 
obliged to do in part ; but in the meanwhile, tiie morfr 
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uUre fbrei^ capitalut has >te[^)ed ia and dispUced 
him. 

The advantage whicli the merchant derives from se- 
cuiing, in this manaer, the constant produce of the 
numerous mines similarly at hik command, consists in 
his being thus enabled to act as an agent for the com- 
mercial houses of the capital. The manner in which 
this branch sf trade ia carried on is as follows. Goods 
are sent from Englsod or Calcutta, adapted to the Chili- 
an market, and consigned to British or American mer- 
chants resident in Santiago. The returns for these 
goods can be made at present only by bills, in specie, 
or in copper. If this last be decided upon, the con- 
signee at Santiago writes to his correspondent at Co- 
quimbo> the British merchant alluded to above, telling 
him, that on »ich a day a ship will oall on the coast for 
so many quintals of copper, and authorizing him to 
purchase at a certain price, and to draw bills upon San- 
tiago to the required amount All that the Coquimbo 
merchant has to attend to, is to see that a sufficient 
stock of copper be ready at the a|^inted day. To 
enable him to do this at all times without risk of failure, 
it is essential to possess the complete command of many 
hundreds of mines. His method of acquiring such in- 
fluence has been detailed ; but to enable him to carry 
his plan into eB*ect on an extensive scale, he must have 
capital to work with, and this is accordingly furnished 
by the various credits which the Santiago merchants 
supply him with from time to time. 

Thus, by a beautiful system of interchange of ad- 
Tantages, the benefits of unrestricted commerce are 
Tendemd very apparent The .European or East In- 
diin merchant receives a valuable return cargo for his 
^ods; the population of Chili are supplied at low 
prices with articles which they want, but cannot pro- 
duce at home; the consignee having made the requir- 
ed .remittance, and ' charged his commission, makes 
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a farther profit oo ihe retul distributioa of the tiuport- 
ed cargo ; the agent at Coquimbo, besides gainiog by 
the sale of his copper, acquired in the manner alreidy 
described, gets a per cent^;e on the tranaaption ; ana 
lastly, the produce of the mine is enhanced in value to 
its ownw, while the ^f/fjui^tfi ajtf his operationB are 
reduced. 

Such manifest advantage have natimJIy directed 
more capital to this productive source of wealth ; and 
frebh mines are opening on every band, under the ge- 
mial inOuenee of the new system. As &e increased 
supply may be utptteted ta lower the price, a more 
extensive use of the article will ioevitablj' follow^ 
which will be stteecwdcd* io i^ ardcr».by a j 
detnaad. All this, hovener,iiti»im» 

is neyr> a/oi the flxeluBiTe naolt of um ^ 

ItsswuesBfiilprograashasdnfaan — ateaiaMptfyi 



'pro* 
j&ent, 



nuitad by the good seiua of .tt*Ghain;.0ra 
wbo.bave teft every iusD^ of the awMeel o qtir riy to 
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LIMA. 



MiVei vBODDon b> tss KKrOLUTior— icsia^vHiT srisn 



OvK Stay Id LuM, opOD lliij Measion, was sborf, but 
•nty iatengSm^ We arrived on the 9tb of December 
1881, ud naed on die ITth of the lame month. In 
the istcml of bur omrihs, whieh ehjued »iiee we 
1^ Peni, the matt remarkehle dnuge had taken place 
iothaaipeet^ a&irs. The flag of Bpais had been 
struck on the Castle of Callao ; the harbour, which we 
had left ^ockaded by an enemy, was now open and free 
to dl the worid} and, instead of containing merely a 
few dianuurtled shipa •£ war, and half a dc«en empty 
merchant Teawla, was cnwded with ahips unlesding 
rich eaifoea: and the bay, to the distance of a mile 
from the harbour, was corned with otbws wstttng lot 
room to land their merebandise. On ^lore all was 
bustle and actiTity. The peoide bad no longw leisure 
for jeateusyf and, so far from ^eing a»*nth hatred 
and distnist, bailed us as friends ; and, ftr the &«t tine, 
we landed at Callao without apiH«beiision of insult. 
The offieers of the Chilian expedition, whose Mfpeu- 
tnce, fonneily, would have created a sanguiDary tu- 
mult, were now the moot important and popalar pav 
sons in the place, and on perieetly friendly tems litith 
the Tory pM|te whom we wall remembmd to have 
known their UtlMCttt aod, as tb^ swore, their iixe- 
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this degree of political vnmtility, b^t it is stHl curiouft 
to witness the fkeility, and total unconcern, witii which 
the sentiments of a whole town are once reversed^ 
when it suits their interest. As the popiriation of Cal- 
lao depend for subsutence entirely upim the pMt bwng 
(^n, their anger had formerly been stRNigly excitea 
i^inst the Chilians who bad shut it up, and thereby 
brought want of employment, Wid consequent digress 
upon the people. But now the Ind^Modent party had 
not only restored the business of the |)ort, but augment- 
ed it much beyond its forme* extent, lite inhabitants 
o( Callao, therefore, whose 'interieat lioae, quite indfr^ 
pendent of any apeeulalire opinions, r^ulated their 
politieal feethtgs, were in raptures with the riew order 
of things. 

la the capital, also, a great change wssviaible. 1^ 
times, indeed, were still &r too nnsetlJed to a<lmit of 
ease, or of confidence in the society. The ancient 
masters of the city were gone, its old goremment over- 
turned, its iostitutiaas, and many of its customs, wen 
ohangesl, but, as yet, nothii^ lastii^ had been substi- 
tuted ; and, as circumstances vnte varying every hour, 
DO new habits had esyiet been confirmed. In appear- 
ance, also, everything was different : instead of the for- 
mal dilatory style of doing business that prevailed in 
former days, all waa dtfision and activity ; even the 
stir IB the streets looked to our eyes quite out of Penj- 
vian character; theshops were filled with Brttii^tnanu- 
lactured goods ; the pavement was thronged with busy 
merchants of all nations, to the exclusion of those groupg 
of indolent Spaniards, who, with their s^^ars in their 
mouths, and wrapped in their cloaks, were wont in1^~ - 
gone days, to let the worid move on at its own plea- 
sure, careless what turned up, so that it cost thttn no 
trouble. The p<^lation appeared, to our eyei> increas- 
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•d io K wotiAvful d w O t ; attd the lowted carts aDtV 
nti)«8 aettttUy blocked tip the thoraughfares. 

White viewing all thi«, the probaUe result became 
a' ourieea but iatric«t» aub^t Tor qieaulatkm^ That 
nentual g»ed will sprisg oat trf the increased know- 
ledge aad poller of free eetioii which the recent dMngee 
baire iotroAieed, theve esn be no sort of doubt ; bat in 
what tnaoDer it may be modified, and when or how 
broQ^t about ; into what state, in short, the rovem- 
meDt ntr aettla et laat, cannot, as I conceive, be pre- 
dicted. In the midit, however, of the great confusion 
and uncuiaiQt;^ which pnvail in these countries; it b 
satisfaetory to tiiink, that, in every variety of aspect 
ander which they can be viewed, there is none in 
which'tfae advantages i^ free trade are net likely to be . 
insisted on by the people, who have acquired, with 
wtmdevftil quiehneas, a clear and compr^ensivfl "riew 
of the aabject, as contradistinguished from the ancient 
system of restriction, Tliere needs no time, indeed, 
nor edueatioR^ to-tebch people of every data thfl di- 
rect beneits of having a iai^ and constant supfrty of 
useful merchandise at low priees; and although the 
iTieans of purchase, and the dispoution to spend capi- 
tal, in that way, must be greyly increased by the es- 
tablishment of a steady government, yet, even tn the 
most ill-remilated and uDsettlsd state of pablib eflain^ 
there wiU always be found, in'lhoae countries, exten- 
sive means to make adequate coatrnflrcia) returns. It 
is not, as Poonceive, any defect of meatis to pay Ibr 
imported goods that is to be appr^ended, but rath^ 
the absence of those wants, tastes, and expensive ha- 
bits, the hope of gratifying which m every country iff 
the surest stimulus to industry, llie mining and agrb 
eyltural resources of South America are very great, 
•s we already know, even under the un&vourable eir- 
eumstances of the ancient system ; and, from alt we 
hare seen of late yeara, it is highly hnprobable, that. 
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with the wont finrn of pmnamuat i3aAy to be tatiif 
liibed, tbcM resources wiU be loBaprodttetivedian here- > 
Ui£ote. Tbe deetre to enjoy the luxuiiea «d oomfbrts* 
DOW, for the firat time, i^ioed wiUiin ntdi of ths- 
ii^bitat^, is, periiqn, the fbdii^ most gracnlly dif- . 
fiued anxrapt them, and woold betheleutesslyciBi-. 
Sidled, or taken away. Ferfawi the wiak fi>r iode- . 
peodeMt is, at this moment, a stiU st re i q ^ emotkMi, 
oat it is not yet so eztensirely felt as the other : to the , 
great naaaot the people, the ^wtraet idea, staadiiig- 
alone, i> qinle untetdligible ; but, when a9so<»ited with 
the prMtieal adTaotJces we have hem speaking of, it> 
aoquins a distinctoesa unattunable by other aaeaos. 
md the Spaniards, kome yea^ ago, hoen judieious 
CMOi^ to etucede a free commerce to the eohnues* 
there ean be little doubt, that, alUioagb they would, 
hy tiiat msaos, have inndunlaiily aowa the seeds et 
Satan politieal freedom, tiiey miptt have put off what 
they eoosdered the evil day, to a moob latw period ; 
and the cry bt Indepeodence^ now so loud and irre-: 
siidiUe, m^t not yet bare bsen- heard in South Ama- 
riea. 

It Bay be remembered, that when we left Peru on 
ttte loth of August, General San Martin had entered 
Lima asd declared bimaelf Protector; but that C^Iao 
a^l^teld out, and, aa long as this was the case, the In- 
depmdent eause remained in imminent kamrd. San 
Martin, therefiMtt, nnployed every means of intrigue 
to reduce the eaitle, as he had no military f<vee com- 
petent to its regular investment It was suiwosed, that ' 
in proceM'of time he would hare succeeded m starving 
the ^rrison into terms; but on the lOth of Septem- 
ber, to the 8ur{M-ise of every one, a lai^ Spanish force 
from the interior marched past Lima and entered Cal- 
lao. - San Martm drew up his army in front of the ca- 
pital as the enem3rpaaaed, but did twt choose to risk 
4n et^tgemeoL The Spanianh remaioed but a Saw 
d2 



di^hi Cdflo, and Ibeanttred totbentBmwfor want- 
(tf proriiiOiis, w r ywig off tite tteaaan whi«li bid bMo 
deposUKl in tbe aadti Ai^My tvp t a t b i lima ww- 
Aer mportanitj itw albrded »r lOM^ng them, but- 

eera of tba srnyj «nd Aianr other pamms^ wmo if J 
amoit fitVwnbi* ln«inet>tu»r gaiei«g*B imparUMid* 
v«Btiage OTCt IM KsyaKBta. A great oaterf wh m 
tnUM^vMSeti n^ritd b^ «U parties a^oat hoD, m •»• 
cmilt «f thtetqtpneot qMrAy, Aid his k« of pipijgily 
UMy lite add to hU hs dtte fjAmt thrt bvor. 

Thb fer^esB of OrilM, bevqrtlnlM^ wmttmimti*^ _ 
San. Iihrtfai a ft¥r d«^ ritowaHi^ nd with ttd» he 
dwAivMfaiMMlfsitisfivd. BeimB)ialDq|aH«iia«fi^ 
ing tkii most importaat obfect, bf wfaiefa the iad^eK* 
deAW of flie csoAtr^ was to be sealed, fo« did not eoa- 

- Alvs It a dTiiMble to briBg the eneBr to aatian. It is 
it t mi t ui j indeed, by nuny who ware preaant, that Su 
Mttthi'B urtny was imelfaHperior in iHwri w im ta that 
otCtattmWf tee %MnMi getmpa } bat fciarfriendB, while 
ftVf bdMil thi^ aaMTt, that it waa it the Hwn tine a»- 
eesaarOy defectire io discipline and experimce, bumb 
more than tw6-tMi^ of tbe erigind e^editioh hailflink 
lAlder &« efibets <tf tbe climate at Heaera, ami HMnaW 
l0»ibs cettfisted of raw troops recently erileotod frmn 
the bHU, and the surrooaditig coaDtries. GdnttfM*B 

' Htwjt on the athM- hnd, oomiMad eatiidy of vete- 
itaB« iMg exsreiaed in fbt wifa of Upper Pern. Baa 
Mardo, therefore, thought it bett«r to laake soMof 
tfie c«sde,tfnD torisk thewh^eeamaMpMilhedaalrt^ 
All and iiraandiri^e iMoe of one eogaBuneot VSSb 
eallio ih flidt poraesnon, and the se^epo^ the ^ 
trtvttoontd ii«rer be driven nut of Pent. Bat the 
afif^tCM Mffitary (crefiea at ttwt moment must ben 
Mliedtiiife tidt atoaee, the Spaniards would bavt reta- 
ken Iiihift, attd tbe indepaadoMa of tbe eoantry n^t 
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13/A Jke.—^1 wofrt ^U inonuBg to the palsce to 
l»«ridiut wiHt tbfl Protector, mod to lee a curioufl 
vuimngiy wbieh had besn brought the day beibn from 
» Pwumn Tilh^ Is the norawcrd of Lima. The 
finn WW ttet of a man seated od the pwind^with 
fau ka«e» aknoM toaohiAg hia chio, his Mbowt preued 
to Ihs sides, «fRl Hiis hands ele^og h» cheek-bones. 
His maatii was half open, exposioK a douUe rovr of , 
fiac teeth. The body, though dinvelled op in a re- 
mwhiMe mtiuier, h*u all tha ^ipe«rtuM«r a man, the 
skin buBg entire «]ice^ on one dwuldcr. In ^t» eoan- 
tMunae tbtre was an expresuoa «f agvny fery distinet- 
\y HBrked. The tnditioa with revert to this and 
other-stm^ bodies is, that,at the time of the conquest, 
aaafiy ef the Incas and their families were pnaecuted 
ta suah a degree, th^ tbey actually allowed tbenuelves 
to be buried alive rather than mbnit to the &te wi^ 
w&idi the Spaniards threat«wd tbem. They have sen* 
M«% been found in the posbire above described, in 
pita dunMrettan twelve fettdeap in the sand; where- 
•B the Dsdiea of pcrrqons luown to have died « natural 
A aa ih aie inviriMilT diaoovered in the regular bntyingw 
f^»ota of the Intaans, atrttebvd oat- at iitll kugtS. 
There was seated neat the saaoe spot a fesnale fisfurs 
wkh a child in herums. The female hf^ crumbled 
mto dnst OB exposure to the air, but the child, which 
WM dwWB to US, waa mtire. It was wrapped in a cot< 
ion ehrth woven v«y neatly, and composed of a va- 
riMjr of brilliant coleors, and all qaite inah. Parts of 
At riotk also which the iemale ^re had worn were 
equally perfect, and the fibres quit* itroog. These bo- 
diea were dug up in a part of the eounb-y where run 
navor falls, and where the sand, coasequently, it so 
petfbedy dry ai to eeuae an aibaorption of meistiwe so 
n^, ttat petreiaetioB does not^^-pUoe. 
' The male figure was sent to England in the Csn^ 
imy, and is now in the Sntirii Museum. 
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About this time « gnat seutiion - waa asoted among 
the English, as well u the majority of the iflhabitonts 
of Lima, by the arrest and imprisonment of an old 
Spaniard, who had posaeased for siany years the high-' 
est influencB orer every clasi of society ; a power* 
which he owed, not so much to hia eztemira wealth, 
as to his talents and knowledge, and amiafalQ diapoei- 
tion. Aa a man of business, he held the higheat rtmi- 
tation for probity, libuallty, and perseverance. Of nis 
enterpriae it will be sufficient to state, that he was the 
first man in Sooth America who sent to Enj^and for 
steam-eaginea ; and he had actoally erected them at cos 
of the mines in the interior, at the distance of eewal 
huodred milea from the capital. He waa a moat ac- 
complished traveller, had visited great pert of tha 
world, and spoke*ftnd wrote Engliah, and aeverri other 
European languagea, with great facility and eomct- 
neso. Long before the attack was made on Lima, hs 
had, in vain, exerted all his influence to prevail upoa 
the government to open the port to free ttade, which 
event be proroised would not only win the confidence 
and hearty support of the people, but would supply the 
treasury with meaae of retiating the enemy, ifeoukl aa 
invasion - be threatened. His advice, however, was 
overruled by the body of merchants, who posseased a 
close monopoly of the commerce of Peru, and who 
could not be indueed by any consideraticMia to yiakl 
the smallest portion of Uieir exclusive privilegea. It 
■igaified nothing to prove to them tt»t, withMit com- ■ 
merce, there could be no receipt of daliea, and with- 
out receipts, the treasury must remain in a state inade,- 

rte to provide means of restatance, when the contast 
did arise. Aii such paUiolic views were absorbed 
in the selfishness of a monopoly, which could bear no 
modification ; the united influence of these merchants 
prevailed, and the measure propoaed by this si^aoioua 
iadividual wu not adopted till long after it was t«* 
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late ; till hard Cochnm btd blockacled th« port, and 
put an cod to commerce in that quarter, and San Maiv 
tin had landedwHh bis army to inattgate the oppreaaed 
po^btlon to assrrt their right to the advantages en- 
joyed by every other part of South America. Thus 
these bifi^otted and obstinate people, by acting under 
HM influence of deep-roofcd prejudices, and narrotr 
riews of the real merits of commerce, not only paved 
Hie way for the conquest of the colony, but in Ae end 
In-ought total ruin upon themselves. • 

But although this ablffand enlightened Spaniard's in- 
fluence was unequal to the. task of opposing the mo- 
nopolists with success, and of affording government the 
pecuniary means of defending the country,' it will easily 
be understood that a man of his extensive views, 
tttents, knotriedge, and wealth, muit have possessed 
great eonseqaence in a society conslitnted like that of 
Lima. His influence, indeed, extended from the palace 
to the lowest hovel ; he was the cotnpanion and the 
«>un8t^l(Mb of the highest, the comforter and protector 
of the most wretched *, au'd he was 0ie friend of all 
strangers, to whom his hospitable doors were always 
open. Not a morlal in Lima could act without his ad- 
vice ; a word or two with tttm was essential to every 
project, great or small ; his house was constantly be- 
sieged by crowds, and whenever he walked along the 
streets he was arrested at every comer by applicants. 

With all tills importance attttched to him, he had not 
a Hpark of presumption : in his manners he was simple 
and unaffected ; he was always in good humour ; always 
saw the bright side of things ; made the most of the 
good, and promised ^hat the bad would mend : his heart 
was open to every generous impression, and it was im- 
possible not to feefin his presence something of that 
involuntary, but entire respect, which we pay to taste 
and excellence in the other sex. 

But when Sta Martio entered Lima, a new order of 
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things U>6k place. Tbia vigontm chief wanted no ad- 
viser } he directed every thing himaelf, uxl, with tile 
decisioD of a soldier, admitt^ do appeals ; he awept 
whole classes away, established -new laws aod institifr- 
tions, and eotirely alt*ed the general a^ract of society. 
All strangers were admitted to the port, aad were 
invited to establish themaatves in the capital withoat 
reserve or restriction, and every one bein^ allowed per- 
feet liberty of action, there was no need of influence 
or manageoieat, and our excellent friend's occapatioa 
was gone. He was do longeMHuight for at the palace, 
nor chased in the streets, nor blockaded in his housci. 
During the siege of Lima, and while its fell was still 
doubiful, hi» good-will had been sedulously coarled H^ 
the Patriots; nut when the conquest was complete, hia 
support was of less moment, and the oU man, &ll^ 
from his high estate, had not forbeerance enou^ to 
conceal his chagrin, and, probably, in cODveTsation, ex^ 
pressed himself indiscreetly with respect to the reign- 
ing powers. Be this as it may, the first o fp wtanity 
was taken advantage of to give him a leaaon of pru- 
dence. Two ffiora called upon him one moniiiig, say- 
ing, they had come from that part of the country where 
his mines lay, then oociif>ied by the Spani^ ftn-oes. 
They gave out that they were bearers of a message 
from the Viceroy, tliat, unless he seat bade correct in- 
formation respecting the state of Lima, his steam-en- 
gines and otlier works should all be destroyed. He 
endeavoured to get rid of these friars without commit- 
ting himself, by raving them the intelligence they want-. 
ed, but they declared, that they could not venture to 
return without something to prove they had «ctually 
seen and coversed with him. At last, one of theiB 
took up a book with his name upon it, and said that it 
would serve as a voticher, and he unwittingly allowed 
them to take it away. The friars, who were arrested 
in the course of the sane day, with the book in their 
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pauenion, were, at first, treated as spies, and it waa 
expected they would be hanged on the ^ot; but, 
to the surprise tif every ope, they were both re- 
leased, and the old l^anianr alone imprisoned. "Hiis 
gare rise to the belief, that they had been employed 
merely to entrap our incautious friend. It was soon 
Ildowd that he waa to be tried by a military commis- 
aoD, and alarm and distress spread from one end of 
Lima to the other; indeed, had the public sentiment 
Ixen less uniTersatly expressed in his favour, the old 
iDMi would, in all probability, have been put to death, 
for the purpose of striking terror into the minds of all 
the remaining Spaniards, and inducing them to leave 
tiie country. 

While he was still in confinement, I went one day 
to visit him, as soon as the interdict against visitors 
me femoved. He was as cheerful as ever, though 
wril ivtgte of his danger. The room in which he was 
eonSned was hung round with old pictures, amongst 
whieh was oae of St Francis by Velasquez, which 
be had been trying to purchase from the friars, 
in the hope that I woold accept it, and bang it up in 
my ship. It was thus that his thoughts were always 
mwe employed in seeking means to oblige other peo- 
pie, than in attending to his own concerns, an indiscre- 
tion to which, perhaps, he owed his ruin. 

In the end this excellent old man was released from 
prison, but was ever afterwards watched with a jealous 
eye, and when the great persecution commenced 
^liiiut the Spasiards In the beginning of less, he was . 
kaiBihed, and his property vrm confiscated. Such un- 
merited misfortune never befel a more worthy man, 
and hia is one of the inDumersble cases, where we had 
the meana of koowiiw cwrecdy how severely and un- 
justly the efccts of the revolution were sometimes di- 
rected. In ordinary ren^uUons, the <!nielty and in- 
^Ntice f/muiliy Mah fiom lawlcts and tumultuous 
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«sswnblages or people, and luch it thciwtural aqd loolt* 
ed for consequence-of placing power in the hands of 
inexperienced men. But in South Amniea these po* 
litic&l convulsions havej*with &w exeeptioiu, bMn 
kept under a certain degree of control, and have genh 
'tally been directed by men havix^ reasonable aM 
praise-worthy ot^ects in view. Nev^theletS) in ev«r; 
possible case, a revolution is meceemrily a Ereat tern* 
porary evil, and must always have its full share v( 
trime and sorrow : private feeliogs, intereats, and rig^Ul) 
must on such occasions lake their chance of hei^ 
swept away by the torrent of innovation, and of being 
sacrificed, sometimes to public policy, and not ualre- 
quently, perhaps, to individual ill-will, hrarieet or am* 
bition. That thinf^ in South Aowrioa can ever, by 
any chance', revert to the melancholy state they for- 
merly were in, is impoeaible; that they wiU, ufxtp th* 
whole, improve, is equally manifest; but, in the mMD- 
while, notwithstanding this coDTicUon, it is dilbalt, 
v^rhen OB the qwt, to see only the food, «ad to atwt oar 
.' to the sufieringa whidi the country ia exposetl to, in 
its present fiery ordeal. 

I4th. — In the evaoing there -was a play, bcttth* 
people we had been wpnt to see there before the Be* 
volution were all gone, and their plaoes nivMirnrt, Iht 
Chilian officers, and by English, AaawriAW, ndFrawui 
aerahants, together with namberlesB ^tty Lmenas, 
a race who smile on all parties alike. The actor»w«M 
the same, and the ^y (hi same, but every thinK eln* 
dress, manoras, language, were difiereia ; evea uie in- 
veterate custom of amokiog in the thsatie bad bw* 
abolished by a jfublic decree. 

Suntk^y \%th Ac— The eerefneay -of iMlitaitWK 
{he Order of the Sun todt plaoe oo M» ida^ i* die 
palace. 

San Martin asseirtbled tba«fiken md^iviliaQft^fiho 
TCCEe to be adinitt«d nnilnn V; tlMb«r4ac»iik wveMCllM) 
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oldest halls sf the palace. It was a long, narrow, «i- 
tique room, with a dark wamscotting covered over 
with ^It ornaments, carved cornices, and fantastic 
tracery in relief along the roof. The floor was spread 
with.rich Gobelin tapestry ; and on each side was rang- 
ed a long line of sofas, and high -backed arm-chairs with 
^ded knobs, carved work round the arms and feet, 
and purple velvet covering on the seats. The- win- 
dows, which were high, narrow, and grated like those 
of a prison, looked into a large square court thick- 
ly planted with oranges, guavas, and other fruit trees of 
the country, kept fresh and cool, by four fountains 
playing in tlie angles. Over the tops of the trees, be- 
tween the steeples of the convent of San Francisco, 
could bl'seen the tops of the Andes capped in clonds. 
Such was the great audience hall of the Viceroys of 
Peru. 

Sau Martin sat at the top of the room, before an im- 
mense mirror, with his ministers on the righ\ and left. 
The President of the Council, at the other end of the 
hall, invested the several knights with their ribands' 
and stars; but the Protector h'i'>^lf administered the 
obligation on honour, by which they were bound to 
maintain the dignity of the order, and the independence 
of the country. 

After a very busy and amusing visit of a week, dur- 
ing which our attention was. constantly occupied by 
the multiplicity and variety of the objects in this reno- 
vated capital^ we sailed, with orders to visit the coast 
of South America, as far as the Isthmus of Panama j 
thence to proceed along the shores of Mexico, which 
sre washed by the Faciiic, calling at the various ports 
by the way, and then to return to Peru and Chili. Cir- 
cumstances occurred to pirevent the completion of this 
plan, and to render it necessary for me to repass Cape 
Horn, without again visiting the western coast. I can- 
not, therefore, from personal observation, or from in- 
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qutry on the spot, give any detail of the ioterestiog 
and important events which took place subsequeDt to 
our departure. The following brief sketch, however, 
will serve to wind up the various accouata already given. 
The facts, I am conEdent, are correctly stated ; but to 
reason upon them to any useful purpose ia a difficult 
task, and one which I am not prepared to ondertake. 
Few persons in Enj^Iand have succeeded in acquiring 
any aistinct conception of South American pol'tics, 
irom the accounts given in the newspapers, or other 
publications, upon the subject ; and they may derive 
some consolation from learning, that even those who 
have been on the spot and knew all the parties coocero- 
ed, find very considerable dif&culty in gettine at the 
truth. Even wilh the assistance of trust-wortny cor- 
respondents, and facilities of reference to authentic 
documents, they still encounter no small difficulty in 
arranging their information, so as to estimate, correctly, 
the merits>of the great questions, which are to settle 
the fate of the country. An unprejudiced and connect- 
ed narrative, written oy an impartial eye-witness,, is the 
only remedy for this evil. The field of view, indeed, 
is so immensely extensive, so remote from us, and so 
crowded with new objects^ and the information we re- 
. ceive has lo pass through such an atmosphere of pre- 
judice and selfishness, and comes to us at such irregu- 
lar intervals, that it is almost out of the question fiir 
any one, not on the spot, to possess adequate means of 
forming a correct judgment of what is passing in South 
America. 

In August 1821, as has beeh stated, San Martin be- 
came self-elecled Protector of Peru ; after this be pro- 
ceeded steadily in recruiting and disciplining his armyf 
and in reforming the local abuses in the administration 
ofafiairs, and in preparing a provisional statute by 
which the government was to be administered, unti 
the permanent consitulion of the state should be e»- 
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tablished. Having business to transact at Truxillo, a 
seaport town to the northward of Lima, he appointed 
the Marquis of Torre Tagle as supreme deflate in 
his absence. The person, howerer, essentially chain- 
ed with the esecutiTe administration was Don Bernardo 
Monteagudo, a very able man and most zealous Patriot, 
but who, besides being unpopular in his manners, was 
a bitter enemy to the whole race of old Spaniards. Af- 
ter a short absence San Martin returned, yet he did 
not ostensibly resume the reins of government, nor 
live in the palkce, but retired to La Magdalena, his 
country house, at a short distance from Lima. 
. Towards the end of the year 18S1, a decree was 
poblished, ordering every unmarried Spaniard to leave 
the country, and to forfeit half his property ; and, with- 
in a few months afterwards, this decree was extended 
lo married men also. Upon one occasion, no less than 
four hundred Spaniards, of the first families, and the 
most wealthy persons in Lima, were forcibly taken 
from their houses and marched on foot to Callao, sur- 
rounded fay guards, and followed by tlieir wives and 
children, of whom they wore not allowed lo take leave, 
before they were thrust on board a vessel, which sail- 
ed immediately with them tt) Chili. Though, by the 
original decree, only one-half of the property of Span- 
iards was confiscated, it wassoon altered to the whole; 
and, in July 1833, the ruin of the old Spaniards was 
complete. The manner, also, in which this persecution 
was carried on, is said to have been unfeeling and ill-, 
judged: the most insulting decrees were published, 
Bucn as, *' That no Spantard should wear a cloak, lest 
he should conceal weapons" — " That they should 
never be seen out ofdoors after vespers" — " That na 
more than two should be seen together-," and, it is 
even said, a Spanish woman was once actually put in 
the pillory Ebr speaking disrespectfully of the Fatridt 
cause. 

. ,.Co^>^;k■ 
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The whole of these arbitrary measures were carried 
into effect during the nominal administration of Torre 
Tagle ; and it ivas generally believed, that their ofiensive 
and cruel execution originated with the prime minister 
Monteagudo. But if Uiey he in themselrea uojusti- 
fiable, and deserve the imputation of tyranny, it will 
not avail San Martin's friends to say they were the 
acts of another ; for he was notoriously the main-spring 
of the whole government, nor would he himself seek 
to escape' censure by any such subterfuge. 

In May the Patriot army under General Tristan, 
sent by San Marlin against the Spaniards, was defeat- 
ed ; still he remained inactive. In July he left Lima 
for Guayaquil, where ^e had an interview with Boli- 
var. During his absence the people of Lima, irritated 
by the. arbitrary proceedings of the minister Montea- 
gudo, forcibly deposed, imprisoned, and afterwards hv 
nished him to Panama. A new minister was chosea * 
by the supreme delegate, and confirmed in his appoint- ' 
ment by San Martin on his return from Guayaquil, 
from whence he sailed in August with a body of troops 
furnished by Bolivar. 

The Sovereign Constituent Congress, consisting of 
Representatives, elected.by the different liberated pro- 
vinces, had been several times convoked, but as often 
prorogued ; till at length, San Martin, to the surprise 
of many persons who beli^ed he was aiming at per- 
manent power, complied with the general wish of the 
people, and actually assembled the deputies on the 20th 
of September. He then immediately resigned into 
their hai^ the supreme authority which he had as- 
sumed a year before; and the congress, in return, 
elected him, by unanimous decree, generalissimo of 
the armies in Peru. But he resolutely declined re- 
ceiving more than the mere title, which he consented 
to accept as a mark of the approbation and confidence 
of the Peruvians ; declaring that, in his opinion, his 
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presence in Peru in command of Ihs forces wak incon- 
sistent with their authority. The following is a trans- 
lation of the answer which he made to Uie congress, on 
their invitation to him as generalissimo. 
. " At the close of my public life, after havins; re- 
signed into the hands of the august Congress of Peru 
ttw si4>reine authority of the state, nothing could have 
flattered me so much as the solemn expression of your 
cCHifideQce in namfhg me generalissimo of the na- 
tional forces by sea and land, which I have just receiv- 
ed by a deputation from your' house. I hare had the 
honour to ngnify my profound gratttnde to those who 
made me tm communication, and I have since had the 
satis&ctkm to accept the title alone, because it mu-ks 
your approbation of the brief services which I nave 
rendered to this country. 

" But,'not to act as a traitor to my own feelings, and 
the best interests of the nation, allow me to state, that 
8 painfiil and long course of experience has taught me 
to foresee, that the distinguished rank to which you 
wish to raise me, Jkr from being useful to the nation, 
were I to ex«-cise the authority, would only frustrate 
your own intentions, by alarming the jealousy of those 
who are anxious for complete liberty ; and by dividing 
theopinion of the people, would diminish that confi- 
dence in your decisions, whieh nothing but complete 
independence can inspire. My presence in Peru, con- 
sidering the authority I lately possessed, and the pow- 
er 1 should still retain, is inconsistent with the moral 
existence of your sovereign body, and with my own 
opinions ; since no prudence, nor forbearance, on my 
prt, will keep off the shafts of malevolence and ca- 
lumny. 

" I have fulfilled the sacred promise which I made ' 
to Peru : I have witnessed the assembly of its repre- 
sentatives. The enemy's force tiireatens the indepen- 
dence of no place tiiat wishes ttf be free, and possessef 
■ S 
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At metns of being so. A nuroerous army, iiD<)er the 
diraction of warlike ehieh, h naAj to march in a few 
days to put an end to the war. Notbipg is left tor me 
to do, but to offer yoa my sineereM thanks, and to 
prooiiee, thai if the libertJM of the Prntmiaiu ihalt ew 
be attacked, I shall daim the honour a( accompiaying 
thwn, to defend Iheir freedom like a eittt«D." 

The MB^WM were either unwilling, or aflMtod to 
be uBwilliNi> that San Martin sbooM view tbeir«i« 
in this U^t, and wrote to entreat him to lain the ac- 
tual oammBBd of the armies, quoting, in their letter, 
his own exprearien in his amresa to .them on their 
«aeetiitg,' where be says, " Ilie roioe of Uw aorweign 
aurtlm-ity ef the natioo shall always be listened to with 
reqKCt by Son Martin, as s citizen ef P«ni, and be 
obeyed by him, as the first soldier of liberty." 

This appeal, however, did not change Ihe opntons 
ii^hich Sao Maitin had formed on the ooeasioc } and 
having issued the following procUmatioo, he went to 
Callao, embarked in his yacht, and immediately sailsd 
for Chili, leeviog the PeruvisBs, as they had wished, 
to the managMnentef the congress they had thenwehws 
elected. 

"PROeiAMATION. 

" I have witnessed the declaration of the indepen- 
dence of Chili and Peru ; I hold in my hand the stand' 
ard which Fizarro brought over to enslat-e the empire 
of the Incas ^ I have ceased to be a public man, end 
thus are repaid to me, with usury, (coo uwira,) ten 
years spent in.revolutioD and war. 

" My promises to the countries in which I made 
war are fiilfiUed — I nve .tbnn indepettd«iee,.aod leave 
them the choice of £a.r government 

"The presence of.a fortunate soldier, however dis- 
^erestod be be, is .4angeroua to newly constituted 
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■lotea ; on the otbir hasd, I am di^usted with hear- 
ing thftt I wish to raise myself to the thFoaev Never- 
theless, I shell alwuys be ready to make the utmost sa- 
crifice for the liberti^ of the oouutjry, but io the cha- 
riicta-of a. private individual, and is bo other, (en clase 
de sia^e particular, y no maa.) 

" With raspeet ton^ public cmduel, my cooatry- ' 
mei^ as uaual, will be divided in opinion ; their chil- 
dren will pronoimee the true verdict. 

"Peniviana! I leave you the oatiooal repraaentation 
eat^bltflhed^ if you repese implicit eonfidoDee in them 
^Mi will auiely triiwtph : — if not, ansiohy will swallow 

you-wi. 

" God grant that SHCceaa may ^treside over yourdes- 
tinisa, and that y«u may readi l(ie aummit of felicity 
and peace. 

" Dated in tiie Free City, (PueUo Libra,) 
20th September 18S2. 
(Signed) " Jose ns Sa,n Martin." 

The savereign tMrngreas, thes left to Ihwnsdtves, ap- 
poioted B governing juata of three catperieaced men. 
They also pasted an immease numfaer of decrees to lit- 
tie Of no purpoM^ aod every thins very aeon went into 
utter c(»ifusion under their guidance. Indeed, the 
greater nuao^ of the deputies were ttninforaaed men, 
who knew little of the sciewce of tuislation. Id No- 
vembtf l&W, aa eipeditim saitad mok- Lima for the 
south coast; but in January ISS 3, shortly after land- 
ing, they were completely beetAi. This disaster was 
fc^wed by geoarel discontent, and in Felmiary, the 
sittings of the congrcas were sm pew deA by Rivaagaero 
tbe IVesidrat, wl« sufaeequentlj^ dissolved them in a 
saninMry, asd, u it was aaid, a nsoet uncoaaUtutioBal 
manner. 

The Royal tfoopa sotm took fdm^i^ of the ifflbe- 
eili^ of HtM Patriots, w4m> wese without a leader; ud . 
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in June IB23 GeaenJ CanterM re-eatered Lima, and 
biving driven the Pab^ota into Calho, runained iiboot 
a fortnight, levying oontributiiKis of money and goods 
on thehelpless inhafoiluilB of the capital. 

White tiieae rainous proceedings wen going oa in 
Peru, Bolivar was bringing 1^ war in Colombia to m. 
closej and fereweiag, that, if the afiairs of Lima went 
not put into better train/the Spaniards would in ft short 
time re-'estabti^ their authority, stul probably ^h«k« 
the power of the Independents in CoIombiB, ha resolv- 
ed to proeeod to Pent with a eansiderable force. The 
Spaniards retired i^in to the interior oo B<^vaF^s ^>-- 
proach, and as we learn that he has beea well second- 
ed by the Chilian government, who seat a freshexpe- 
dition under General O'HiggiQs, there is reason to 
believe, that the war may soon be put an end to, and 
this last spot, over whieh the Spaniards hare any con- 
trol, be rendered independent 

As the character and conduct of San Martin have 
i>een made the subject of a controversy into which fbr 
many reasons I am unwilling to enter, I dull mer^ 
state what ar« the leading paints in this discusiriiHi ; 
the real merits of which cannot, Ibr the present, as I 
conceive, be &lly understood ^t this dtrtance &on tht 
spot. '■. 

The first charge made agunst him is his.vnnt of acti- 
vi^ and energy in theeonduct of the Pmivian wm- ; tfie 
next, his despotte expulsion of the old Spaniards in 
Lima ; and lastly, his deseilitHi of the Independwit 
cause It 8 season of great danger and perplexity. • 

With respect to the first of these chaises, enou^, 
perh^s, has already been said, both in describing the 
eSecta, and in explaining die princijries of his cautious 
and protracted system of fevolntionizing, rather ttian 
(^'conquering the country. 

The DanishoMOt aOd ruin sf the Spaniards is justified 
by San Martin's fneeda ea tfaa ground of the obtfiiiate 
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conduct of those individuals themsedres, n4io, it is as- 
serted, resisted every attempt to ei^^e Ihetn to co-. 
operate cordially with the Patriots, and who persisted 
at all times io intriguing for the restoratifm of tbe old 
authority. It is ui^d also by bis-odbereDls, that in 
Colombia and Mexico a similar degree of seventy to- 
wards tbe Spaniards has been found indiueDBBble to 
the safety of the new governments; in Chili, also, and 
in Buenos Ayres, the same policy has been ecHlsidered 
necessary, though, as their Revolutions were more gra- 
dually, brought about, the banishment of the Spaniw^s - 
has been accompanied by more moderation. 

With respect to tbe propriety or improfHiety of San 
Martin's leaving the Peruvians to be goveroed by the 
congress, unaided by him, it is difficult to ^>cak ^de- 
cidedly, without more exact and extensive information 
on the subject than has yet been published. He never 
made any secret of his wish for retirement, and lost 
no opportunity of declaring, both publicly and privately, 
his intefition of gratifying bis inclinations as soon as 
the independence of Peru should be established. The 
question, therefore, seems to be, not whether he was 
justified in leaving the Peruvians at all, but if he has 
seized the proper, moment for doing so. It is true, 
that he undertook to stand by, and protect Peru, when 
the sole chaFOje was placed in bis hands ; but when the 
inhabitants, auer a whole 'year's reflecUon, thought fit 
to claim from him the privilege of .^ing governed by 
representatives chosen from amongst Uicmselves, he 
. did not feel justified in refuung their demand ; ye4 at 
the same lime, he may not have considered himself at 
all called upon, as the subject of another ^te, to serve 
a country that no longer sought his protection, but 
which, on the contrary, felt competent to its own de- 
fence, and entitled to an uninfluenced governmwit; 
which, he conceived, it could new possess while he 
_ Was present. . • 

I r„-«i;.CiOOl^lu 



Viewing matters then u they i»» stand, br se*n» 
to stftod, and reflecting on the chtracter of San Mar- 
tin, it IB «piite evident that he is a man not on}y of very 
eonnderri>le ablHtiew both as a soldier and a statesman, 
but that hepoosesses, in a "remarkable degree, the great 
«id important quality of winning the regard, and com- 
manding the devoled services of other men. To these 
hieh attributes hte is indebted for the celebrity he ac- 
quired "by the conquest of Chili, and its solid establish- 
ment as a free state } and, whatever may be said of his 
latter conduct in Peru, he may safely lay claim to the 
honour of having paved the way for the liberation of 
that country also. 

These are no trifling services for one mart to hsrve 
pefifonned ; and if we believe San Martin ^ncere ^ 
his desire for retirement, We shall have still more rea- 
son to respect that disinterested public s[nrit, and 1ot6 
of liberty, which could, for so many years, surmoaht 
every consideration of a private nature. It i» so rare to 
see such powers as ^e unquestionably possesses, united 
with a taste for domestic and retired life, that we are 
slow to believe him in earnest. W, however, that doubt 
be removed, and the alfcve character be supposed fair- 
ly drawn, we shall arrive at an explanation of his eon- 
duct, perhaps not far ftom the truth, by supposing him 
to have imagined, at the time he retired,' that he had 
done enough, and that, consistently with his real cha- 
racter and feeHngs, he could be of fio further servie* 
to the Peruvians. ' 

This is stated neither as praise nor as blame, but stm- - 
ply as adbrding some explanation of a very carious 
historical event. Whether or not it would have been 
better for the cause of the South American Indepen- 
dence, had the chief actor heen a man of a rtemer na- 
ture, is another question entirely ; my sole object, in 
this sketch, has been to draw as faithful and impartial 
a picture m I possibly could of what has actually taken 
place. 
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On the )7th December 18£1, we sailed from Callao 
Roads, and coasted along to the northward till the 20tb, 
when we ancljpred off the town pf Payta, a place. cele- 

.brated in Anson's Voyage, as well as in the histories of 
the old Buccaneers. 

Liord Auson's proceedings, we were surprised to 
find, are still traditionaiJy known at Pajta; and it fur- 
nishes a curious instance of the effect of manners on 
the opinions of mankind, to observe that the kindness 
with which that sagacious officer invariablj treated his 

. Spanish prisoners, is, at the distance of ei^ty years, 
better known, and more dwelt upon by the inhabitants 
of Payta, than the capture and destruction of the town. 
.We had scarcely anchored, before the captain of the 
port came on board, accompanied by a person whom 
be chose to call an interpreter, but who, upon being 
put to the proof, was so drunk, as not to be able to ar- 
ticulate one word of any Iangua|^ whatever. 

The heat is always considerable at P^yta, and, as no 
rain falls, the houses are slightly constructed ofanopea 
sort of basket work, throu^ whioh the air blows at 



all titnes ; the roots, which we high knd peaked, 'are 
thatched with learea : some homes are plastered with 
roud, but, geoeFally speaking, they are left open. Afler 

. having exaained the town, a party was made to visit 
the neighbouring heights, from whence we could see 
■othing in any direction, Init one bleak, unbroken waste 
or barren sand. Our guide, who was rather an intel- 
ligent man, expressed much surprise at our assiduity 
in breaking the rocks, and at the care with which we 
wrapped up the saecimens. He could not conceive any 
stone to be valuaole that did not (Contain gold or silver ; 
and, supposing that we laboured under some mistake 
as to the nature of the rocks, repeatedly assured at they 
were merely ' piedra bruta,' and of no sort of use. Oa 
returning through the town, we were attracted by the 
sound of a harp, and following the usage of the country, 
we entered the house. The &mily rose to 'give us 
their seats, aud, upon learnitig that it was their music 
which had interested us, desired the harper to go on. 
After he had pjayed some national Spafllsh airs, we 
asked him to let us hear a native tuae ; but he mistook 
our meaningr And gave ua, with considerable spirit, a 
waltz, which, not very long before, I had heard as a 
fashionable air in London, — and here it was equally 
lashionable, at Payta, one of the most out of the way 
and least frequented spots in the civilized world. ' Of 
the tune they knew nothing, except how to play it : 
they had never heard its name, or that of the composer, 
or of his nation ; nor could they tell when, or by what 
means, it had come amongst them. 

While our boat was rowing from the ship to the 
shore to take us on board, we stepped into a house, 

. near the landing-place, wh«e we were hospitably re- 
ceived by a party of ladies assembled, as we supposed, 
near the wharf, to have a better view of the sU^ngers 
as they embarked; at least they seemed well plened 
with our visit Being nearly choked with the dust, I 
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began tbe coavemtkin by begging a glass of water; 
upon which one of the matrons puEled a key from her 
pocket, and gare it to a young lady, who carried it to 
the corner of the room, where a iarge jar was placed, 
and unlocking the metal lid, measured me out a small 
tumbler full of n-ater ; after which she secured the jar, 
and returned the key to her mother. This extraordi- 
nary economy of water arose from there not beins a 
drop to be got nearer than three or four leagues, and oa 
the supply, even at this dbtance, was precarious, water 
at Payta was not only a necessary of life, but, as in a 
ship on a lon^ voyage, was considered a luxury. This 
incident furnished a copious topic, and, on speaMng of 
the country, we rejoiced tolearo, that we had, at length, 
very nearly reached the northern limit of that mighty 
desert, along which we had been coasting ever since 
we left Coquimbu, a distance of sixteen hundred miles. 
We weighed as soon as the land wind began to 
steal off to us, and steered along shore. On Uie even- 
iaft of th« 22d December, we anchored off the entranqe 
of the Bay of Guayaquil, but, owing to the light winds 
and the ebb tide, it was not till the evening of the next 
day, the 24th of December, that we reached the eo^ 
tr«nce of the rirer. The weather, in the day-tjme, was 
sultry and hot to an intolerable d^ree ; and, at night, 
theJand breeze, which resembled the air of an oven, 
was very damp, and amelled strongly of wet leaves 
and other decaying vsj^tables. We 'anchored nefir a 
small village on the great island of Puna, wjbich lies 
o[^>oeite to the mouth of the river, and, presently after- 
wards a pilot came off to us, who, to our surprise, un- 
dertook to carry the ship up the river, as far as t|ie 
town, ia the course of the night It was very dark, for 
diere was no nioon; not a soul in the ship had ever 
been h«^ before ; but, as the pilot a{^>eared tp tiodto'-; 
atand his busineas per&ctly, 1 agreed to bis :pro{K>*al> 
opon his explaining, tfaat, during i(tM-|^(»te?jiivtQf,t)^ 
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night, both wind and tide would be (Wourable, but in 
the day-time, both were likely to be adverse. 
' The river was, in general, broad and deep, though, 
at some places, there were abrupt turnings, and many 
shoals, which sometimes obliged us to keep to close to 
the banks, that it seemed, in the dark, as if our yard- 
arms must get entangled with the branches of the trees, 
which grew down to the very water's edge. The wind 
was gentle but steady, and just enough, in such per- 
fectly smooth water, to keep the sails asleep, as it is 
termed, when, in light winds, the Sails do noi flap 
agajiut the mast. 

B *means of this faint air, and the tide together, we 
shot rapidly up the river, threading our way, as it were, 
through the woods, which stood dark and still, Kke 
two vast black walls along the banks of the stream. 
Men were placed by the anchor; and all hands 4vere 
at their stations, ready, at an instant's warning, to per- 
form any evolution ; not a word was spoken, except 
when the pilot addressed the helmsman, and reeved 
his reply ; not the least sound was heard but the ^ash 
of the sounding lead, and the dripping of the dewfrom 
the rising and sails on the decks. The flood tide, 
which we had eaught just at tbe turn on entering the 
river, served to carry us quite up to the town, a dis- 
tance of forty miles, and at four o'clock, afler passing 
the whole night in this wild and solemn sort of navi- 

fation, we anchored amongst the shipping off the city. 
.s the day broke, the houses gradually became visible, 
presenting to the eye forms and (H^^portions, which 
varied at every moment, as fresh light cnne in to dis- 
sipate the previous illusions. At length this old city 
stood distinctly before us, in fine picturesque confusion. 
I had a tetter of introduction to a gentleman who 
received me in the easy style of the country ; at once 
undertook to put us in the way of procuring fresh pro- 
visiODs and oth«r supplies ; oarried me to tbe gover- 
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■tor's (o pay the Uiual visit of ceremony, and atlerivards 
ofTerod to introduce my officers and myself to some 
families of his acquaintance. We were somewhat sur- 
prised, on entering the first house, to olueryc the la- 
dies in immense hammocks made of a net work of 
strong grass, dyed of various colours, suspended from 
the roof, which was twenty feel high. Some of them 
were sitting, others reclining in their hammocks ; with 
tbeir.feet, or, at least, one foot left hanging out, and 
80 nearly touching; the floor, that, when. they pleased, 
they could reach it with tlie toe, and by a gentle push 
give motion to the hammock. This family consisted 
of no less than three generations : the grandmother ly- 
ing at full length in a hammock suspended across one 
corner of the room, the mother seated in another, 
swifiging from side to sidej and tlirce young ladies, 
her daughters, lounging in one hammock attached to 
hooks along the length of the room. The whole party 
were swioging away at such a furious tate, that at first 
we were confounded and made giddy by. the variety 
of (notions in different directions. We succeeded, 
however, in making good our paisage to a sofa at the 
further side of the room, though not without appre- 
hension of being knocked over by the way. The ladies, 
seeing us embarrassed, ceased their vibrations until the 
introductions had takw place, and then touching the 
floor with their feet, swung o£f agait^ without any in- 
■ terruption to the conversation. 

We had often heard before of the fair complexion of 
the Guayaquilenas, but had fancied it was merely com- 
{■arative. Tooursurprise, therefore, we found these ladies 
quite as fair and clear in complexion as aay Europeans : 
unlike the Spaniards also, their eyes were blue, and their 
hair of a light colour. The whole party maintained the 
character for pre-eminence in beauty, for which Guaya- 
quil is celebrated in all prts of South America : even 
me venerable grandmother preserved her looks in a 
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degree rarely met with betipeen the tropics. This is 
the more remarkahle, as Guiyaquil lies within HtUe 
more than two de^es south of the Equator ; and b4- 
ing on a level with the sea, is during the whole year 
excessively hvt. Some people ascribe the fairness of 
the women, and the wonderful permanence of their 
good looks to the moisture of the air ; the city having 
on one side a great marsh, and on the other a )ar^ 
river; vthUe the country, for nearlya hundred miles, 
is a continued level swamp, thickly covered with trees. 
But how this can act to invert the usual order^f things, 
I have never heard any one attempt to explain ; certain 
it 15, that all the women we saw were fei^ and perfect- 
ly resembled, in this respect, those erf cold climates. 

At the next house, the most conspicuous personage 
we encountered was a tall, gentlemanlike, rather pam- 
pous sort of person, dressed in a spotted linen wrap- 
per, and green slippers, with his hair cropped and 
iri^ed after a very strange fashion. His wiTe, a tall 
handsQipe woman, and his daughter, a grave pretty 
little freckled ^rl, as we thought of sixteen yean of 
age, but actually only thirteen, were seated in i ham- 
mock, which by the united effiirts of their feet, waa 
made to swing to a great height. In another very large 
hammock sat a beautiful little girl of Rve years of age, 
waiting impatiently for some one to awing it about. On 
a sofa, which was more than twenty feet long, sat two 
or three young ladies, daughters of the lady in the 
hammock, andseveral others, visitora, besides five or 
six gentlemen, several of whom were dressed, like the 
master of the house, in slippers and various coloured 
night-gowns of the lightest materials. 

On fifat entering the room, we were astounded by 
the amazing clatter of tones so loud and shrill, and ac- 
companicd by such animated stampings, and violent 
gesticulations, that we imagined there was a battle royal 
amongst the ladies. This, however, we*erp^l4«to 
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find was a init^ke, it Mttg the fMltiaD of the eountty 
to scremi, or bawl rather than to tpeak m familiar 
conversrtion. 

Not long after we were Mated, and just as t^e war 
of tongues and attitudes was reoommencing, after the 
pause occasioned by the ceremony of piwnting as; 
another daughter, a young nuuried kdy, cune trippii^ 
into Uie room, sod with a pretty and mirthfiil expres- 
skm ef countenance, and much elegance of aaanoer, 
went ronod the company, and begged to be idlowed to 
let lall a few drops of lavender water on thor handker^ 
chiefs. To each person she addressed something mj^ 
propriale in a neat graceful way, beginning with the 
stranvers, to whom she gave a kind wwonte, and 
hoped their stay wontd be long and a^reable. She 
then retired amidst the plaudits of the company, who 
were delighted with the manner in which ^e bad dmie 
the hoDOurs of the house: but she retaraed imme- 
diately, bringing with her a guitar, which aba placed 
in the hands of a young lady, her friend, who had just 
come in, and then dropped off modestly and quietly to 
the fa^est end of the great sofa.' 

Meanwhile the master of the house sat apart in deep 
conversation with a gentleman recently 'arrired from 
Lima, who was recounting to his friend the atnountof 
various duties levied at thai place by San Martin's go- 
vernment He listened very composedly till the nar- 
rator mentioned what was the duty on cocoa. The 
effect was instaouneous; he rose half nff his seat, and 
with a look of anger and disappointment, was going to 
ulter a furious philippic against Son Martin ; when the 
other, observing the expccssion of his friend's coan- 
tenance, which was wrinkled up like that of a game 
cock in wrath, and dreading an explosion, took upon 
himself to put his friend's looks into language, uid tbeo 
to answer them himself, and all with aueh vriubility, 
th^ ^ 'h" unhvppy master of the house, thoo^ bursting 
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with itnpatieDCfl to speak, never gotjQ opportunity of 
saying a single won!. The scene itaelf wss in the 
highest d^ree comic, but the inference to be drawn 
from it is also worth attending to. In former times, 
when monopoly and restrictions bli^ted every com- 
laercTal and agricultural speculation, and when the 
wishes of indiyiduak were never taken into account, 
and all exertion, or attempt at interference with the es- 
tablishmeat of duties was utterly hopeless, this nun, 
now so animated, had been given up to indolence, and 
nothing connected with the custom-house had ever 
been known to rouse him to the slightest degree of ac- 
tion. He was an extensive cocoa planter, and, ever since 
theopenlfigof the trade, had taken the liveliest interest 
in all that related to import duties at Lima. 

In former times, all such thin^ being irrecorerahly 
fixed, DO exertions of this, or any other individual, 
could remedy Uie evils which repressed all the energies 
of Uie country, by rendering every exertion the inhabU 
tants could make useless and hopeless. And the chatge, 
80 oOen laid against the natives by the Spaniards, .-that 
they were stupid and ihc^able of understanding such 
subjects, was a cruel mockery upcin men who had been 
from all time denied the smallest opportunity of mak- 
ing any useful exertion. fBut now it is Jar otherwise; . 
the people bare acquired a knowledge of their own 
consequence and . power, and, instead of submitting 
quietly, as heretofore, to be cheajled at every turn, and 
letting all things pats unregarded, from utter hopeless- 
ness of nnelioration, they take a deep and active inter- 
est in whatever afiects their fortunes in the slightest de- 
gree. This spirit, which, in the hands of persons but 
partially acquainted with the subject, leads to many 
errors in practice at first, will, ere Isng, produce the 
beet effects, by enriching that great field of commerce, 
which wants nothing but' the fertilizing influence of 
Ireedom to render it in the highest degree productive. 
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The most remrkabk practical error whicb the Guay- 
aquileniflDS have comniitted, and uader whicb they 
were sufferii^ at the time of our visit, was the exclu- 
uon of foreigners from their commercial establishments, 
none except a rtative being permitted to be at the head 
of ft mercantile house; while the duties paid by fo- 
rei^ goods were m> jp~eat as to amount nearly to a pro- 
hibition. Tbey had thus voluntarily reduced' them- 
selves in a great d^n-ee to the state in whicb they were 
placed before the Revolution. That-thj^ arose from 
it^orance there is no doubt ; and ignorance is sulBcieut^ 
ly excusable in people purposely misdirected in tbeir 
education. But it was pleasing to observe more cor^ 
rcct views springing gradually up in the quarter where 
they were least likely to appear — amongst the m^- 
chants themaclvea, for whose benefit these absurd re- 
strictions had been impoised. The following translation 
of airier, published in the Guayaquil newspapers, wUL 
sdiow the progress already made in the rij^ht path. It 
is written by one of the merchants, who probably de- 
rived more benefit than any other from the restrictions 
he writes against: but his good sepse and liberal views 
sliowed him, that, if they were removed, his gains 
would become still greater. To those who recollect 
the state of the press, and of every thing else in for- 
mer times, such a letter in a Spanish colonial paper is 
a wonderful phenomenon; and though apparently" a 
trifle, brings with it a long train of interesliog and use- 
ful reflections. 

"Mr. Editor, 
*' Nothing could distress me more than to hear that 
my former observations have offended any individual ; 
and I declare that my sole object has been to explain 
my opittioa on a subject, upon which, according to my 
■view of it, much of the prosperity of this province de- 
pends. I allude to the eommereial regulations ; and 
all the world knows that those ensting before our 



political transformation subjected the whole province to 
the most insultiofc moooply ; the right of supplying it 
with goods, and of expoirtiDg its productions, bung re- 
served exclusively tor the merchants of Cadiz, so that 
the province coutd not possibly propter. AAte oar 
conversion into a free state, the public bad a ricfit 
to hope thct the disease being discovered, tiie remeoy 
would have been iostantly ^iplied ; and I for one con- 
fess that I really did hope it wooM be so. I believed 
that we B^uik immediately see liberal institntions 
tending directly to ^^ benefit of the province, bat, la- 
mentable to say, the same monoply still continaed in 
a very great degree. 1 see that itf eflects are tbenme^ 
and that the population in general have received no re- 
lief from the establishment of the new institutions. 

" The commereial regulations, recently published, 
hear me out in what 1 have said. I respect, in the * 
highest degree, the authority which enforces those laws ; 
but I most be allowed to observe, that, in their forma- 
tion, the true taterests of the people have not been con- 
sulted. The eiclusive privileges which those regula- 
tions ^rant to the mfrchants are most grevious to all the 
rest of the population, as I shall endesvour to prove. 
It is a well known principle, that the wealth of a pet^ 
pie consists in setiefying their wants at the lowest cost 
possible, and in disposing oflheir own productions at 
the highest cost pOMihie. The regulations alluded to 
have a direct tendency to prevest this ever taking place. 
The trammels in which foreign intercourse is heltj by 
the third, twelfth, and fifteenth regulations will for ever 
exclude it from our port, and limit the buyers and sel- 
lers, in our province, to an exceedingly small number; 
which result, although it be not so styled, is precisely 
the same thing as the ancient monopoly, a mi^ieijQus 
system, under which no country can prosper, llie 
regulations cited above give our merchwits an^absolute 
power over the rest ai the people — they impose the 
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mart unworthy obtigition; on foreign merchants, and' 
sul^ect them to a depvding subordination ; and there 
can be no doubt, if they be allowed to continue, that 
oar comnierce will remain in the same confined state 
u Tormerly, and the interests of the whole prorinee 
trill be aacriiiced to those of a new monoply. 

"I am a merchant who fully enjoy the e^tcluBive 
privil^es of the ret^ulations, and happening to be ac- 
quainted with all the lan^ages most usefiil in com- 
^ merce, I possess an advantage over most of my com- 
panions: nothing, therefore, in appearance, can be more 
beneficial to me, than (he enforcement of the three 
articles in question. *But, as long as I desire the good 
(tf the province, and prefer the interest of the public 
' \ to my own, I shall never cease to pray that these evils, 
which paralyse all commerce, ^fl^f be corrected. 

" Let those three articles be erasA, and I pl^fe^ ™y* 
self, that, before a year shall have elapsed, the bene- 
ficial infinence of a commerce really free will be);in to 
En felt. Foreif^n merchants protected by law, and see- 
ing their speculations encouraged in every way not op- 
posed to tne public advantage, will flock to our market : 
this competition tvill lower the price of articles con- 
lumed in the country, while it will raise that of such 
as are produced in it for exportation,' and opulence will 
speedily take up her residence amongst us." 

The first of the three articles alluded to forbids the 
introduction of any goods, unless consigned to an inha- 
bitant of the city, and a naturalized subject. The 
second directs that nq stranger shall be allowed to estab- 
lish a factory, or a commercial house, in the province ; 
and the third is intended to give such advanlsgestothe 
native merchant, as must prevent all foreign competi- 
tion. 

As mitt^it be expected, these laws were beginning to 
be evaded by English and othw capitalists, who settled 
on the spot, and, without their names appearing, mllf 
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tnnsacted the whole business. The government wer^, 
by these sod other circumstances, eventually made'to 
feel the absurdity of their restrictions, and 1 have since 
been infonned that a new >nd liberal set of r^ulations 
has been established. 

In the latter end of the year 181!>, Guayaquil de- 
clared itMlf indeiiendent of the Spanish authority; 
Ihuned a new government ; estaMlshed laws, ^nd opened 
the port to foreign trade. They hampered it, however, 
injudiciously, in the manner above mentioned ; and 
little good arose from the change, or, at all events, 
much less benefit than a more liberal system would have 
produced. 

The population in the town is about twenty thousand , 
and in the surrounding; cnuntry- subject to it, about fifty 
thousand more; and jMiou^ it is evident that so small 
a towi^l^d so Vwmcii a population, were insu%ient 
to constitute a separate state, yet, at the time I speak 
of, the counliy was so circumstanced that no other 
power had leisure to interfere, and Guayaquil declared, 
itself independent. It is the principal port of Quito,' ' 
at that time in possession of the Spaniards, who were 
prevented from sending troops to re-establish their au- 
■ fhority; their whole attention, then, being occupied in 
trying to repel the patriots -under Bolivar. .He, an the 
other hand, had not troops to spare to bring Guaya- 
quil under hie aurhonty. The only other power that 
could have interfered with Guayaquil was the reruviui 
government under San Martin ; hut he Jiad enou^ on 
his hands, already, so that, in the gsneral' hustle, Guaya- 
quil w^p allowed to carry its Ind^endent flag, and call 
itself a'separale state, unmolested. All the reflectine 
persons in the town, however, saw that it wm utter^ 
impossible to maintain such a position, and Ihl^ SOMBT 
or later, they must fall under one or olher o^be jjeRt 
powers, Colombia or Peru. The inhabitffits wero_ 
Dtarly divided on this subject jend, coatemptible as the 
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discussion vraa, more violent party-spirit vtaa never dis- 
played. A constant war of words was maintained, for 
no swords were drawn: distinguishing badge* were 
worn by the different parties ; and each party bawled 
out in the streets, or from tiieir windows, the names of 
their respective favourites, Bolivar or San Martin. 
There was something a little ludicrous, perhapt, in their 
notion of displaying an Independent &3g, (I quite for- 
get its colotir or devices,) and calling themselves an in- 
depenilent nation, while, in the same breath, they were 
TOciferBting their determination to submit to the will 
of a military leader, and were quarrelling amongst 
themselves, merely as to which of the two ehiefs they 
would be govern^ by. It was an electron, however, 
and one in wbicJi all classes look an active and sincere 
part. This was a new thing for South Americans, and 
their spirits rose accordingly with the feeling of fre&- 
dom,' which Ihe exenuse of an elective right inspires 
mare than any other : the whole scene, accordingly, 
was highly animated, and more like that of an English 
sleciion, than any thing I have before seen ala-oad. 

They must needs have' an army too ; and as in re* 
volutionary limes, the mititai^ alivays take upOn them- 
selves to become a reflecting body, and as they possess 
some cogent and efiective vguments^ they generally 
usurp no small share of influence. Accordingly, on 
, Christmas eve, at the time we were sailing up the river, 
the whol» army of the state of Guayaquil, consisting 
of one regiment, marched out of the town, and having 
taken up a poCition half a league off, sent in a civil 
meaS^e at day-break to the governor, to say they were 
determined to serve under no other flag than that of 
Bolivar, and unless they were Induced in this matter, 
they wvald instantly set fire to the town. The gover- 
nor, with the good sense and prudence of utter help* 
lessoess, sent his compliments to the trDO|w, and begged 
Ahey woukl do just as they pleased. Upon the receipt 
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of thit civil mesugfe, oae-half o( the regiment were 
so much ple»ed with having the matter teft to jliiwr 
own free choice, and being ratlier anxious, perh^s, for 
their breiik&st, which was waiting for them, agreed to ■ 
relinquish the eharact^ of nbeb, and eonte quietly 
baek to tiieir aUegiance. 

The gorenuneat thus stFengtbened, took more vigor- 
ous measures, and lost no time in acceding to the wislies 
of the remainder, who were embarked in the course of 
the aaoming of our arrival, and sent up the river to loin. 
Bolivar's tro<^, at this time surrouuding Quito. This 
measure was adapted at the recommendation of General 
Sucre, one c^ fioitvar's officers, whose hes^-quarters 
were actaally in Guayaquil, notwithstanding its boast- 
ed independence. The whole a£&ir, indeed, was a bur- 
lesque upon revolutions j but it was forhiimte that no 
blood was shed ; for as both the soldiers who went out 
of the town, and the inhabitants and au<:fa of the mili- 
tary as remained, had arms }n their hands, it is difficult 
to aay how tragical this farce might have been in its 
catastrophe, had they not come to some terms. ^jMfr 
ttiou^ it ended so paciftcally, there was. considerame 
alarm throughout the town during the whole of Christ- 
laas day, and no flag of any kind was flying till about 
Qoon, whw, upofl the suppression of the rebellion, the 
Independent national flag was again displayed. 

On the 26th, the alarm had completely subsided, 
and all was going on as before. As it wbs« fost-day, 
however, no business sould bQ doncr-aor any suppllqs 
procured ; and as all the people I wished fo see wwe 
-occupied at mass, I took the opportunity of naltii^ 
some astronomical and magneticai observations, on the 
left bank of the river, immediately opposite t^e Ion; 
-B spot which, from its <alitud«, appeared wall suUana 
-our ipurpose. But on rowing up ft Httle creek, ^ve 
icsroe unexpectedly tira laige wooden house, half odd- 
leMled by the trees, in wbiijh we found a merry party 
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of ladies who had fled on Christmas eve, during the 
alana. THey carried us into Ihe forest lo show us a 
plantation of the tree nhich yields what we call the 
Cocoa or cacao-nut, from which chocolate is made. 
The cacao we found growing on a tree alMut twenty 
feet liigh. The nut, such as we see it, is contained with- 
in tc rind of a melon shape, as big as one's two fists, 
with the nuta or kernels clustered in the insitW, The 
fruit grCtwa principally from the stem, or when found 
on tbe bran^es, still preserves the same character, and 
pows from the main tuvnch, not from a lateral twig. 

Whilst we were 4osing our time with these merry 
gossips, a raeseeoger arrived to inibrm thk ladies, that 
1 boot bad been sent to carry them back, as the city 
WM again restored to tranquillity. We escorted them 
to the creek, and saw them safely into their boat, hav- 
ing made more prepress in our acquaintance In an hour 
-than wo could haw done in a month in countries fartlier 
removed from the sun, audi from the disorders of a re- 
vriution. 

# We wiare still in good time far our observations at 
Hoon, but the heat at that hottr was int<!nse, for tlicre 
was not the least breath of wind ; and as soon as the 
meridian observation was over, we reti-eated to a thick 
groveof plantain trees, to make some experiments with 
the dipping needle. Here, though eompjetely shelter- 
ed from the sun, we had a fine view of tbe river, and 
the town beyond IL The stream which at this pbce 
isaboul two mi)(8 broad, flowed majestically along, 
wiUi it eur&ce perfectly smooth and glassy, bearing 
along vast trunks of trees and boughs, and large patclies 
of grass. The town of Guayaquil, viewed through 

S vapour exhaled from the river, and the glowing 
ks, WW in a constpn^ tremor — there was no sound 
beard, except now- and then the chirp of a grasshopper, 
— tl)e bii-di, which soared sleepily aloft, seemed to 
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have no iiote<^eTery thing, in chort, ^x>ke to the 
senses the language of a hot climate. 

1 dined with ^e author of the letter given above, 
and afterwards rode with him to see the lines thrown 
up for the purpose of keeping ofT the Spaniards, should 
they, as was apprehended, make a descent upon Guaya- 
quil from Quito. Such irre^lar and hastily construct- 
ed means of defending an open town are held, I believe, 
in DO great respect by military men : yet the nioral ef- 
fect of such undertakings may nevertheless, aa in this 
instance, prove beneficial ; by making the people, who 
erect them, believe themselves in earnest, and thus, 
by uniting them in a common wock, give them confi- 
dence in one another's sincerity; a feeling which, if 
properly guided, may be rendered a great deal more 
Ibrmidable than the artificial defences themselves.- 

In the evening a- party of ladies aasembled at our 
friend's hoitse, but as they arranged themselves m two . 
lines facing one another, in a narrow verandah, it be- 
came impossible to pass either between or behiod them. 
At Isnglh I discovered a little window, whieh lookeA 
out from the drawing-room into the verandah, near the 
middle of the station, taken up in so determined a 
mamier by the ladies. By this time they were all 
speaking at once, in a loud shrill voice, but so distinct- 
ly, that 1 had no difficulty in distinguishing the words ; 
but of the conversation, which wgs entirely made up of 
local topics, and allusions to characters an^incidents of 
the day, I could make nothing for a (»ns!derablB.time ; 
till,atlength,thetopicwaschanged,and they commenc- 
ed a very spirited.discussion on politics. This I could 
follow : and it was singularly interesting to mark, in 
the eagerness of these debates, the rapid effect whii^ 
the altefation in the times had produced, even on the 
ladies, in stimulating them to become intimately ac- 
quainted with a class of subjects, which, two or three 
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years before, not the most resolute msn in the country 
dared to think of, much less to give an opinion upon. 

Being resolved to see somewhat more of these good 
people thin one evening afibrdtod, I invited the whole 
party to breakfast on board next morning, an invitation 
which was accepted by acclamation; they had already 
set their hearts upon seeing my ship, and were, by far, 
the merriest and lightest hearted people, besides being 
the (airest and handsomest, we had met with in South 
America. 

21th Dec. — ^At the expence of a little squeezing, we 
contrived to seat the whole party to a substantial break- 
fast, i I'Anglaise. As most of the officers of the ship 
spoke Spanish, wc contrived to take good care ofour 
ptrtf, who split themselves into groups, and roved 
about the ship as they pleased, a sort of freedom which 
pe<^le prefer to being dragged mechanically round to see' 
every thing. Our fiddler, unfortunately, being unwell, 
we eould not have a dance, which evidently disappoint- 
ed no amallnunlber of our fair friends; but even with- 
out this powerfiil accessary to forming acquaintance, 
we were all soon wonderfully at ease with one another. 

I lamented sincerely, that my duty obliged me so 
precipitately to leave a spot, holding out a promise of 
such agreai^le society, and where every thing else, do- 
mestic ana pohtical, was, at (he same time, so pecu- 
liarly well circumstanced for the exhibition of national 
character^ and calculated to show, in a more striking 
- light than in i^ieter times, the real spirit and essence 
of a country that has never yet had jtistice done it, and 
of which in Europe we still know but little. 

There has seldom, perhaps, esisEed in the world a 
-more interesting scene than is now passed in South 
America, or one in which human character, in all its 
modifications, has received so remarkable a stimulus 
to untried action ; where the tield is so unbounded, and 
the actors in it so numerous; where every variety of 
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moral and physical eircumstince- it so fuHy subjected 
lt> actual trial ; or where so ^nt a DQmber of states 
living under different climates, and possessed «f differ- 
ent soils, are brought under review it the same moment, 
are placed severally and cgllectivcly in similar situa- 
tions, and are forced to act and think for tbemselves, 
for the first time ; where old feelings, habits, laws, utd 
j)rejudice9, are jumbled along with new iustitiitions, 
new knowledge, and new customs, and new principles, 
all left free to proiiuce what chance, and a thousand 
unthought of causes, may direct; amidst conilictlne 
interests and passions of all. kinds, let loose to drill 
along the face of society. To witness the efiects of 
sucli a prodigious political and moral experiment >s 
this, even in our hurried way, was in the highest degree 
gratifying and instructive ; though the impossibility of 
examining the whole at leisure, of watching its pro- 
gress, -of arranging and connecting tbe difierent parts 
together, and of separating what was accidental aoti 
transient, from that which was general and persiaaent^ 
was a som'ce of the greatest mortification. 

As we had now completed our supplies, and finish-. 
ed alt our business at Guayaquil, I decided upon sail- 
ing, and at the recommendation of the pilot agreed to 
go on this evening. It would have been satisiactory to 
have i-eturned in daylight, that we might have seen 
the country, which WK had before passed in the nif^t- 

' time; but the tides had changed in the inlA-val of our 
slay, and again perversely served only*at night. 
1 took a furewetl dinner on shore, and in the early 

■part of the evening;, just as I was stepping into roy 
boat, was assailed by a large party of ladies, who were 
on tlieir way to a ball, at which all the world, they 
said, was to b« present. The temptation to stay one 
day longer was great, and I might, perhaps, have yield- 
ed, had [ not foreseep that these good and merry peo- 
ple would have discovered means to render our d^xir- 
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lure more and more (li£Bcult every day. On going od 
board, I found the pilot had deferred moving the ahip 
till eleven o'clocb, by which time, he said, the ebb 
tide would be running strongly down. 

When r came upon deck, Mcordingly, at tiiat hour, 
■the night was pitch dark, and the daaap land breezei 
was sighing mournfully among' the ropes. On turn- 
ing towards the town, we saw a blaze of light from the 
ball-room windows ; and, on looking attentively, could 
detect the dancers crossing between us and the lamps : 
' now and then a solitary high note was heard alqng the 
water. Far off in the Bouth-eaitern quarter, a great 
fire in the Ibrest east a bright glare upon the sky, though 
the fiames themselves were sunk by the distance below 
the hod'izon. This partial and feint illumination served 
only to make the diy in every other direction took 
more cold and dismal. 

The manner in which we proceeded down the river 
is so curious, and, as iar as I know, rare, that I shall 
attempt to make it intelligible to readers not nautical. 

In the navigation of rivers, with many windings and 
shoals, the chief danger is, that the tide wiJJ farce the' 
ship either on the bank, or on some shoal ; and this 
will happen although she be under all sail, and with a 
good breeee of wind ; for the tide sometimes runs so 
rapidly, as to hustle the ship on shore, before the sails 
can be made to act. When the wind is blowing iaint- 
ly, and la not j]uite fair, the danger of this happening 
is Much increased. On such occasions, instead of sail* - 
ing in the usual manner, with the ship's head foremost 
no sails whatever arc set, and the stern ja made to go 
first, an operation technically called Kedging. 

If, when a tide is running, the anchor by which the 
vessel is riding be rais«d off the ground, she will, of 
course, immediately begin to drifl along with the 
■tream, and ere long, most probably run aground upon 
one of the shoals. The ship, it must be obseryedj 
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wheii under tb£5ecircunpsUnce9,.can make no progress 
threugh the water, but is drifted aloBg.like a k^ ; and, 
coDsequentty, the nidder em have no ^eet in direct- 
ing her course ; she k, in short, entirely at the mercy 
c^ the tide. The operation mentioned above is a de- 
vice to jMvduee a relatirti motion between the ship 
and the water, in order, by that means, to bring the 
directing power of the nidder into action. This is ac- 
complished by allowing the anchor to trail ti«ag the 
^xrund, instead of lifting it entirely up as in the first 
supposition. It is known as a nautical fact, that the 
degree of firmness with which an anchor holds the 

f round depends, within certain limits, upon its distance, 
^hen it is immediately under the bows, that is, when 
the cable is vertical, it has little or no hold ; but when 
there is much cable oiit, it fixes itself in the bottom, 
and cannot be dragged out of its place. In the opera- 
tion of kedging, the cable is hove, or drawn in, till 
nearly in an upright position ; ^bis loosens the hotd of 
the anchor, which begins to trail along the gronnd, 
, by the action of the tide pressing against the ship. Ii 
the anchor ceases altogether to hold, she will, of course, 
move endrely along with the tide ; but if it be not 
quite lifted up, and merely allowed to drag along the 
ground, it is evident that the ship, thus clogged, will 
accompany the tide reluctantly, and the stream will, 
in part, run past her. Thus, a relative motion between 
the vessel and the water is produced, aod, consequent- 
ly, a steering power is given to the rudder, 
. In our case, ttie tide was running three miles an 
hoar; and bed the anchor Iieen lifted wholly off the 
ground, we must have been , borne down the riv&r ex- 
actly at that rate ; hut, by allotving it to drag along the 
ground, a iiriction was produced, by which the ship 
was retarded one mile; and was, therefore, actually 
carried down at the rate of only two miles, while thi 
remaining one mile of tide ran pmt, and allowed of her 
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being steered : to tb«t, id poiot of ftet, die became u 
much wader coiQisand of the rudder u if under 5aij, 
and going at the rate of oa« mile an hoor. 

This power of slevii^ mabled the pilot to thread 
hts way unongat (he sh^a, and to- avmd the angles of 
the bank* ; fc»-, by turning the ship's head one way or 
t^ other, the tide wai made to act obliqudy on the 
oppoaite side, and thus ibe was easily made to cross 
from bank to bank, in a zig-zag direetioa. It will aome- 
times happen, that with every care the pilot finds hiio- 
self unght by aome ed^ of the tide, which thr^teos 
to carry him on a sand-bank : ^en this takes place, 
a fcwfatliaais of tf>e cable are permitted to run out, 
v^icfa, in an instant, allows the anchor to fix itself in 
the |round, and the abip becomes motionless. By now 
pUcmg the rudder in the propra- position, the tide is 
soon made to act on one bow, the ship is stwered over, 
as it is called, clear of tbe danger, and the cable being 
again drown in, the wtchor drags as before. The 
operation of kedging requires the most constant vigi- 
lance, and is full of interest : thongli rather a slow 
ntode of proceeding ; for it coat ut all that night, and 
the whole of the next day and night, to retrace tbe 
ground which we fenoerly had gone over in ten hours. 

On reaching the entraiice ofthcYiver, we fell in with 
two. boats belonging to the United Ststea ship Constel- 
lati«n, proceeding to' Guayaquil. This frigate's draft 
of water was so great, that the pilots could niA under- 
take to carry her over the shoals, unless she were 
lightened by the removal of her guns. As this could 
not be done readily, the captain and a party of his ot- 
fieers determined to go up in their boats. We were 
happy to afford them a resting place and re&eshment, 
before their Itmg row, in a dreadfully hot day. 

The accideflts of a similar course of service bad 
thrown the Constellation and the Conway frequently 
together, during the Ifst year, aai the Intercourse which 
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mluraUy sprung up in conaequeoce had eaUUished ah 
esteem and friendship, which made such a reucontre a 
source of general satisbctum. We learned from our 
American friends, that they also expected to visit the 
coast of Mexico, for which we were iMHind, and we re- 
joiced at the prospect of >g*iD falline in with Ibem.' 
Somcdhiog, however, interfered to alter their plans, 
for wa nevu* had the pleasure of meeting them again. 

We finally left the river and the bay of Guayaquil 
on the morning of the 30th December. It was no small 
tnoTti&cation to us not to have seea Chimborazo, the 
highest mountain of all the Andes. . It was covered 
with clouds, in the mast provoking way, during the 
whole of the eight days in which we had been within 
the distance at which it is easily discernible in clear 
weather. 

From Guayaquil we sti«tched off to the westward 
to the Galapagos, an uninhabited group of volcanic 
islands, scattered along the equator, at the distaDM of 
two hundred Uagues from the mainlandi 

As this is a place of resort for the South Sea whal- 
'ing ships, 1 called there, to see whether any asais^nce 
was required by that important branch of the British 
shipping interests. But we fell in with only two shipc, 
at one of the most southern of the group; after which, 
we proceeded to an island thirty miles north of the line, 
where I remained a few days to make some expert 
meots with an invariable pendulum of Captain Kater's 
construction. 

I had intended to have made these experiments on a 
spot lying exactly under the equator, but, when we 
got amongst the islands, a strong current set us so far 
to leeward in the course of the ni^t, before w^ wem 
awat-e of its influence, that I found it impossible to r«- 
g^in the lost ground, without spending more time than 
my orders adntitted of, and I therefore made fer tlitt 
nearest island within reach. 

r,.,n,«l;.ClOOglf 



The spot chosen for the experiments Kes near the 
extremity of a point of land running into the sea, at 
Ihe soDth end of the Earl of Abingdon Island, and 
forms the western aide of a small ray about a mile 
across. This point is part of an ancient stream of lava 

' which has flowed down the side of a peaked mountain, 
between two and three miles distant ^m the station, 
in a direction nearly north, and about two thousand 
feet high : the peak stapes rapidly at first, forming a 
tolerably steep cone, but terminated by a broad and 
gently inclined base of a mile and a half. Every side 
of the mountalo is studded with enters, or mouths, 
from whence, at diSerent periods, streams of liva have 
issued, and running tar into the sea, have formed pro- 
jecting points, such as that on which we ftsed our 
station. The trestern face of the island presents a cliff 
nearljT perpendicular, and not less than a thooaand feet 
high ; it exhibits the rude stratification of lava, tufb, 
anS ashes, which characterizes the fracture (^ ancient 
volcanic mountains. 

Abingdon Island is ten or twelve miles long ; the 
north end being a continued system of long, low, and 
very rugged streams of lava ; the peak standing about 
one-third of the whole length from the southern ex- 
treme, where our station was. The rock, at different 
places not far from the station, was found to be full of 

, caverns, into which the tide flowed and ebbed through 
subterranean channels; the outer crust of the stream' 
having, as usual, ser^ved as a pipe to conduct the lava 
off. It is therefore probable that our foundation may 
not have been the solid rack, a circumstance which, 
taken along with the general hollow nature of volcanic 
distriels, and the -deejiness of the surrounding ocean, 
rendera these experiments not so fit to be comparect 
with those made in Englaud, as with others made on 
.a similar volcanic soil. 

It was greatly to be regretted that our time was l«o 



limited to tilow our engaging in a fresh series, either 
at the same island, or on some other lying nearer the 
equator : the service upon which the CoDway was em- 
played rendering it necessary that ouf'stay should not 
be longer at the Galapagos than the I6th of January. 
But as we anchored at Abingdon's Island on the 7th 
at noon, there was barely nine complete days in which 
every thing was to be done. We had to seareh for a 
landing-place, which occupied some considerable time ; 
to decide upon a station ; to rig our tents ; to build 
the observatory ; then to land the' instrunients and set 
them up ; and, u we had no time for trials and alter- 
ations, every thing required to be permanently fixed at 
once. We were foKunate in weather during the first 
two days, when our things were all lying about, and 
our habittiions ill assorted ; but on tlfe Uiird night it 
rained hard, and the water, which trickled through 
the canvass, caused us some disramfort, althou^ we 
fortunately succeeded in sheltering the instrummts. 
The beat, during the day, was not only oppressive, bat 
very exhausting in its edects ; and at night, although 
the thermometer never fell lower than 73", the feeling 
of cold, owing to the transition from 93", to which it 
sometimes rose in theday, was very disagreeable. 

It was with reluctance that I left the ncighboifrhood 
of the equator, without having made more numerous 
and more varied, and consequently, more unexception- 
able observation* on the length of the pendulum. It 
would, above all, have been desirable to have swung it 
at stations whose geolc^ical character more nearly re- 
sembled that of England, where Captain Kater's ex- 
periments were performed. Thus, the results obtained 
at the Galapagos, though very curious in themselves, 
are not so vatuaUe for comparison with those made in 
this country. The time may come, however, when 
they may become more useful, Uiat is to say, shouW" 
experiments be made with the pendulum at stations re- 
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mote from the Galapagos, but resembling them in insu- 
lar situation, in size, and in geological character ; such 
as the Azores, the Canaries, St. Helena, the Isle of 
France, and variws other stations anton^t the eastern 
islands of the Indian and the Pacific Oceans. The ad- 
vantage of having it swung at the Cape of Good Hope, 
andespeciall; at the Falkland Islands, (which lie in 
the corrHpondent latitude to that of London,) and at 
various other stations on the main land, of on large 
idands, is still more obvious. 

The length of the seconds pendulum at the Galapa- 
gos, as determined by our experiments, is 39,01717 
inches, and the ellipticity or compression of the earth 
is expressed by the fraction ^^ ; where the numerator 
egresses the difierence between the equatorial and po- 
lar diameters of the earth, and the denominator the 
lei^th of the dianaeter at the equator. 

The details of these experiments have been already 
published in the Philosophical Transactions for 1823. 

We had no time to survey these islands, a service 
much required, since few if any of them are yet pro- 
perly laid down in our charts. They are in general 
barren; but some of the highest htve a stunted brush- 
wood, and all of them are covered with the prickly 
pear-tree, upon which a large species of land tortoise 
lives and thrives in a wonderful manner. These ani- 
mals grow to a great size, weighing sometimes several 
handred pounds: they are excellent eating, and we 
laid in a stock which lasted the ship's company for many 
weeks afterwards. 

Having finished our experiments, we made sail on 
the 16(h of January 1833 for Panama, but owing to the 
light winds and calms which prevail in the bay of that 
Dame, it was not till the S9lh that we came in sight of 
the coast of Mexico, about one hundred and twenty 
uiles to the westward of Panama. 

We anchored in Panama roads at nine in the morn- 
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iiig of the 2(] Febrdary'lSliS, and as do one on board 
was acquainted with the place, a fisherman was called 
alongside, who undertook to pilot our' boat through the 
reefs to the ianding-place. On rowing round the angle 
of the fortifications encircling the town, which is built 
on a rocky periinsula, wc found ourselves in a beautiful 
little bay, strongly marked with the characteristic fea- 
tures of the lorrid zone. The beach was friia^ with, 
plantain and banana trees, growing amongst* ranges, 
figs, and limes, and numberless rich shrubs, shaded by 
the tamarind tree rislt^ higher than any of ti\e others, 
excepting the tall graceful cocoa-out, with its feathery 
top and naked item. Close to tbe ground, and almost 
hid by the foliige, were clustered groups of cane built 
huts, thatched with palm leaves; and on the sandy 
beach before them lay the canoes of the natives, hol- 
lowed out of single trees ; while others were paddling 
across the bay, or skimming along under a mat sail, 
hoisted on a bamboo mast ; all cootributiag, with the - 
clear sky and hot weather, to gire what is called an 
oriental aspect to the scene. 

Our'surprise on landing was considerable, to bear 
the negroes and negresses who crowded the wharf all 
speaking English, with a strong accent, which we re- 
cognized as diat of the West Indies, a peculiarity, as 
we found, acquired from the constant intercourse kept 
up, across the isthmus, with Jamaica. Most of the na- 
tives also spoke a more or less barbarous English ; and • 
ianumerabla other trivial circumstances of dress and ap- 
pearance, and manners, conspired to make us feel that 
we had left the countries purely Spanish. 

We had no letters of introduction, but this appeared 
to be immaterial, for we had scarcely left the boat be- 
fore a gentleman, a native of the place, but speaking 
English perfectly, introduced himself, and made us an 
ofier of his house, and his best services during our stay. 
This ready hospitality would surprise a stranger land-' 
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11^ at a Eurojwan port, but in distant r^^ioits, where 
tew ahips of* war are k^b, the officers are always re- 
ceived wilh attention and confidence ; for as ihey can 
have no views of ^ commeFcial nature, they are at once 
admitted to the society as persons quite distntereated. 
This cordial reception, to which I hare never met an 
exception, in any part of the world remote from Eu- 
rope, independently of being most agreeable, is also 
highly convenient ; and compensates, m a great mea- 
aore, to naval travellers for the ioteiTuptions to which 
they are always liable in their researches, by the calls 
of professional duty. 

Our hospitable friend being connected with the West 
Indies, as most of the I^anama houses are, put into our 
hands a file of newspapers, principally Jamnica Gazettes, 
arid as we had not seen a paper in English for many 
months, nothing could be more acceptable. But upon 
GKaaiining them, we discovered, that most of the news 
tbey contained came to us treble distilled, via Jamaica, 
via New York, via Liverpool from London, In some 
«f these papers we saw the proceedings of our own 
ship mentioned ; but in the several transfers which the 
reports had undergone, from paper to paper, we could 
scarcely recognize ourown doings. 

We had been led to expert that Panama was still un- 
der the SjAniards, and the first indication we had of 
the contrary, was the flag of another nation flying on 
.the fort We had by this time, indeed, become so fa- 
niliar with revolutions, and had learned to- consider 
every government so unsettled, that we ceased (o be 
■ much surprised by any such change, however sudden. 
It appeared that the Spaniards, a few weeks before, had 
detached nearly all the troops of the garrison to rein- 
force the army at'^uito, and the inhabitants being thus 
left to themselves) could not resist the temptation of 
imitating the example of the surrounding states, and 
' declaring themselves independeot. They wera not, 
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however, quite ao exLravagant as to ^otatitute t¥im» 
selves into a free and separate state, like the town of 
Guayaquil, but chose, more wisely, to place themselves 
under one of their neighbours, Mexico or Colombia. 
After CO Qsiderabte. debating on this point, i( was decid* 
ed by the inhabitaots to claim the protection of Bolivar, 
to whose country, Colombia, they -were nearer, and 
with which they-were likely to hold inor& .useful in- 
tercourse than with Mexico. 

No place, perhaps, in all the Spanish transatlaatic 
possessions suffered so little from the erraoeoid sys- 
tems of the mother country as Panama ; partly in con- 
sequence of the constant Intercourse which it maintaia- 
ed with the West India islands, and partly from its 
being the port through .which European' goods were 
formerly made to pass across the isthmus to*I^ru, aiid 
to the south coast of Mexico. This degree of inter- 
course and business gave it an importance, and afforded 
it the means of acquiring wealth, which the rigorous 
nature of the colonial system gave to no other place in 
that country. The transition, therefore, which now 
took place from the Spanish rule, to a state of indepen- 
dence, was very easy, and there being no motive to 
violence, it was unaccompanied by any extravagance 
on the part of the people. Thus Panama, under simi- 
lar political circumstances with Lima and Guayaqofl, 
was placed in singular contrast to both those cities. So 
gently, indeed, was the Revolution brought about, that 
the inhabitants did not even change their governor, but 
left him the option of continuing in his old situation, or 
'of retiring. He shrugged his shoulders — whiffed his '. 
segar for a few minutes — and replied, that he had no" 
sort of objection to remain : upon which they deliber- 
ately hauled down the Hag of Spafti, hoisted that of 
Bolfvar in its place, proclaimed a free trade, and let 
all other things go on as before. 

But there were many, it was said, who did not re- 
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joice SO much la the chancre, m good patriots ought to 
have done; a piece of political scandal, however, which 
attached chtefl; to the ladies, who, io general, are 
vastly more enthusiagiic in the cause than the men. 
The real truth is, Panama had been garrisoned by a 
very handsome Spanish regiment for aome years ; and 
the alutract feeling of independence^ consequent upon 
the departure of the troops, was considered, it was said, 
by the fair Panamanians, a very poor compensation for 
the ggntle military despotism io which they had been ' 
lately held. 

1 waited upon the governor after breaklast, and not 
knowing that he had been in power during the Spanish 
times, 1 said} as usual, something congratulatory upon 
the improvements likely to result from the recent 
changes. I saw, with surprise, a cloud peas across his 
brow} but he soon recovered, and, in a dry sarcastic 
tone, said, he hoped it would be a change for the better. 
* In the course of the morning, we became acquainted 
with many of the merchants of the place, who sur- 
prised us a good deal, and somewhat piqued us, by 
their total inaiflerence about the South American news, 
which we were so full of. IThey declared they could 
Rever manage to uDderstaod the diSereot accounts from 
ttie south ; that names, places, and circumstaneee, were 
all Jumbled to^lher ; and, in short, treated the whole 
subject very much in the way it used to be received 
in England a few years ago. They were, in fact, far 
more occupied with English, West Indian, and North 
- American topics, and, above all, with the little matters 
' , which concerned their own town, than with the mo- 
mentous aflaira affecting tiie whole soulliern continent ; 
ii|K)n which, however, their own prosperity must even- 
tually depend, 

it was by no means easy to get in relura the news 
we wanted, even from people who bad recently be«n in 
England, or in Jamaica : they bad no idea of the ex- 



tent of our ignorance, and made no allowance foroup 
dates : they never dreamt of telling us any thing, noC 
new to themselves; fortretting, that to us, who had not 
seen an English fnper for half* year, every thing was 
news. And they were just as moch surpri^d at our 
indifference about Jamaica and New York intelligence, 
as we had been to find them careless >boDl Lima and 
Valparaiso. When, in reading the papers, we came to 
some allusion, and asked what it meant, the answer 
generally was, "Oh! I thou^t you must^ of cturse, 
have heard of that long ago ;" and so on with Uie rest, 
till, at length, we became completely confused and 
tired of asking questions; and were glad to relapse into 
our wanted abstraction from all that was distant, and to 
turn again cheerfully to take an exclusive jnterest in 
what was passing immediately before us. 

As I had been kept out of bed two nights, attendiDg 
to the pilotage of the ship, 1 was glad to retire at wi 
early hour ; but I could get no sleep for the noise in 
the Plaza, or great square,' before the windows of my 
room. AAer- some lime spent in vain endeavours to 
disregard the clamour, I rose and Mt at the window, to 
discover, if I could, vihat was going on. It was t 
bright moon light night, and the grass, which had been 
allowed to grow up in the centre of the square, was 
covered with parties of negro slaves, some seated, and 
others dancing in great circles, to the sound ^ rude 
music, made by striking a cocoa-nut shell with a s^prt 
stisk; while the whole party, dancers as well as sitters, 
joined in a song with very loud, but not discordant 
voices. It appeared lo be some festival of their own, 
which they had assembled to celebrate in this way. 

I was half disappointed, at discovering nothing ap^ 
projffiate or plaintive in theit- music ; on the contrary, 
it was extremely lively, and seemed the result of I^ht- 
heafied mirth. Many of the groups were singing, not 
without taste and apirit, i patriotic song of the day. 
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long well kaswn intbc iodefMiKleDt itstes of the wutb, 
but only recently imported lots the isthmus. The bur- 
den of the soDg was Libertad ! Libertad ! Libertad ! 
but 1 coDceive not one ef these wretebes attached the 
slightest meaning lo the words, but repeated them 
merely from their accordance with the suiaic While 
listening, however, to these slaves, siDging in praise of 
ireedom, it was difficult not to believe that some por- 
tion of the sentiment must go along with the music : 
yet, I believe, it was quite otherwise, and that the ani- 
mation with which they vung, wu due entirely to the 
lively character of the «ong itself, and its happening to 
be the fashionable air of the day. There was some- 
thine disqordcnt to the feelings in all this; and it was 
painful to hear these poor people singing in praise of 
the liberty acquired by their masters, from whosa, 
thoughts nothing certainly was further removed than 
«ny idea of extending Ihe same boon lo their slaves. 

3d Fkh. — !Early in the morning I sallied forth, as 
one would do at Rome, lo view some celebrated ruins, 
a strange and unwonted sight in America. Panama 
has flourished for a long series of years, but its sun has 
at last set ivith ibe golden flag of Spain, the signal of 
exclusion wherever it waveJI As long as the ports of 
the Pacific ivcre closed against all commerce^ except 
what it pleased the Council of the Indies to measure 
thriftily out across the isthmus, Panama prospered ; but 
now, that the navigation of Cape Horn is rendered easy 
anf secure, and is free to the whole world eiv^pt to 
the shortsighted Spaniards themselves, innumerable 
vessels contrive to search out every nook in the coast, 
and supply it with goods infinitely cncaper than Panama 
can furnish them. The situation certainly possesses 
advantages, which, in process of time, may be turned 
to great commercial account, and Panama probably be- 
come greater than ever ; but such greatness must now 
be siiared nitb many competitors^ and its pre-eminence 
H 2 



nn never be tcknowledfiad tgun, becKUM the pc4icjr 
by which it wat a^^nndiaed at the expence of other 
cities cannot bjr any poasMlttf be rerired. If erCr 
FaRama rec«ver its former w«h)th, it must be by fair 
and active competition, and she my then, withont in- 
justice as heretofore, indulge in thst lusurious and (aate- 
flil splendour which displays itself in^e public edi- 
fices, and of which we gnd more (races here than even 
in Lima, " the city of the kings," with sll its tinad 
and pretension. 

The finest ruin at Panama is that of the Jesuit's 
College, a large and beautiful edifiee, which, however, 
,wa9 never finished ; yet the melancholy interest which 
it inspires is. ralhtsr augmented thin diminished by that 
circumstance, for it reminds us net only of (he destruc- 
tion of the great order which foundoJ it, but also of 
the total decay of Spanish taste, and wealth, which ac- 
companied that event The college is a large t^iiadran- 
gular building, whidi had been carried lo the height of 
two stories, and was probably to have been surmounted 
by a third. The ornamental past of the building is in 
a pure and simple taste : neat cornices, with high mould- 
irga, are carried round the work above and below the 
windows, which are very numerous, and. crossed by 
Gothic niullions; the corners alsn, and the alonps over 
the doors, are relieved by mouldings. From each cor- 
ner of the building, and from the middle of each side, 
there projects a solid square lower, resting on arches 
based «n the ground, (lirongh which carriages might 
drive. Taken as a whole, it has a compact, massy, and 
graceful appearance, not dissimilar in general effect to 
that of a Grecian temple, though totally difierent in ita 
structure. The datniis are executed with neatness and 
delicacy, but there is no frippery about the ornamental 
carving, and every part appears to contribute to the 
grandeur of the whole. As the workjigs been carried 
on to the same height all round, no part of the wd^ 
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ifl higher than tbe icstj and >}d|tingh Um court is thickly 
orergromi with tfces and slmibB, and the walls ar« 
matted with creepers and britliant flowers, the edifice 
CHflot, in Blrictaeis, be caUed & ruin, siae* every stone 
retains its original pfane. 

In a fidd a lii^ beyond the sqmire, tm the aide op- 
poaite to the callege, atand the remains of a church 
and convent, which is r«M:hed, not without diffcillty, 
by wfiding breast-hif;h through a Seld at woeda and 
flowers, which, in this elimate, shoot up with wonderftil 
ajuichneas: In the course of this scramble, I came un- 
expectedly upon a goi^eous bath by the aid* of a dried 
up marble fountain. It is not now easy to enter the 
eoorent, awing to the piles of rubbish and thick fbli- 
ae;e n4iich hare usurped the i^ce of the inbabitantA 
The building seems to have been destroyed by fire. 
Along the uneven ridge of the remaining wall has 
sprang up spontaneously iProw of trees, giving a sin- 
gular, Knd rather a wild and unnatural appearance to 
this immense ruin. 

In some dietricta of the town of Panama, whole- 
streets are allowed to fall into neglect ; grass has grown 
over most parts of the pavement, and even the military 
works are cnimbiiog fast to decay. Every thing, in 
short, tells the same lamentable story of former splen- 
dour, and otpTGsent poverty. The desolation was, in 
some respects, as complete as that of Coaeeption, de- 
scribed in Chapter VII. The slow, though sure, re- 
sults of national decline are visible in one place— -the 
rapid efiect of war in the other— in both the withering 
consequences of mi^evemment are distinctly to m 
traced. 

On my return, I fell in with on»ef the merchants 
of the place, who insisted upon taking me home with 
him to N«ekfaal. His wife did the honours, and made 
the tea, in the Snglish feshhin, birt she did not carry 
her xomplusance ao lar u to dunk «ny. of it herself. 
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Her hwband wu a very iaidlifymt person, who bid 
studied particularly the question of catttnf; a paasngv 
across the isthmus, and had actually examined sevenl 
of the proposed lines. lie seemed to consider the pas- 
sage at the narrowest point, whiefa oe the map looks 
so tempting, as by no ineans the beat. In the mMQ 
lime, he was of opinion, that an imaiense and imme- 
diate advantage would be gained by making a good 
road from sea to sea acroas the isthmus, which might 
be done very eaaily, and at an expence incalculably 
less than a canal could be cut, under the moit ftvourft- 
ble circuQiatanoes, while many of the advantages of-a 
eanal would at ODce be gained by the road. The qves- 
tion of opening a communication haa been.- aUy dio- 
cussed by Humboldt, in hia New Spain, Vol. 1., and 
subsequently by Mr. Hobinson, iu Chapter XIII. of 
his excellent account of the Mexican Revolution; but' 
I had no opportunity of enmining io person any of 
the points alluded to by these writers, or of gaining 
any new information on the subject. 

During the momii^ it was much too hot to move 
about with any comfort, hut lonards sunsM, all th« 
world walked abroad to enjoy the dcli^tful air of the 
brief twilight, along some charming walks in the - 
woods, beyond the suburbs, the scenery about which 
was of the richest description of tropical bf«ity. The 
night closed in upon us with a precipitancy unknown 
in higher latitudes; but before we had reached the 
drawbridge at the entrance of the town, the moon had 
risen, and the lendscape became even more beautiful 
than bef<H«. It js in moonlight evenings that the cli- 
tnate of the tropics is most delightful. In the mora- 
ing the air is sometimes chill— in the middle of the day 
it is impossible to sdr out of doors— but after the sun 
has set, the liill loxary and ei^^«ettt of the olinMlK ' 
are felt. 

About a fortnight tiforo wot arriral, • eensidenble 
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deUchment of Bolivaris troo[» had entered the town ; 
tbey were a part of the amy so lon^ eaga^ in tho 
ilrradfiil revolutionary wars of the Canonm end Vetw 
zuela, between the Royalista Mid Patriots. I niade ac- 
quaintance with sevMul Eaglish offieera bekagio^ to 
this brce, who had gone throogh the whole of the 
eampaigna. Their accounts, though iatercating in the 
highest degree, •do not belong to the present sui^t, 
and are, 1 believe, already generally known te the 
pubKe. Whatever we may think of the prudence of 
people vohintarily engaging in such enterprises, it is 
impossible not to respect the persevering fortitude with 
wbieh tbey have endured iniviAioBe Md hardships of 
the most averpowerii^ nature, and far exeeedii^ any 
thing known in regular services. In the ati e e t s , eothing 
was to be seen but Cotorabian <^cers end soldiers en- 
joying a partial respite from their harcLlabours; for I 
otMerved, that the severe discipline which Bolivar has 
found it so advantareous te eslabliafa, was still «nre- 
laxed, and that drilKng parties, ud freq«e»t.iDUitering 
•nd exercising of the troopa, •Men never intermitted ; 
so that the town was kept in a state of nilitary bustle 
from Bioming till night 

Having occasion to send dispatches to the Comman- 
der-in-chief on the ,Jama)ea «tatien, I fonnd no diSeult/ 
in procuring roe^, as tit&rt is a constant eommunica- 
tion, both by merchant ships and m^D of wer, from 
Chagres and Porto BeHb with the West India islands. 
To such an extent is tiiis carried, and so^ is the supe- 
rior importance of their West Indian intweourse, that 
very one, I observed, at Panama i^l(e,'not as if resid- 
ing on the shores of the Pacific, but as if he had been 
actdally living on the coast tk the Gulf of Mexico. 
One gentleman said to me, that the Revcdntionaire fri- 
^e had been here ten days i^, an assertion which 
surprised me greatly, as I had reason to know that this 
^ip was not in dices seas. . On ditiii(1t>>s tobim, he 



Inched, and said he meant to speak of Porto Belto, on 

the other side of the iBthmus, with the arrivals and de- 
partures of which he was much more femiliar, thao 
frith those of his own port, in which he had, in fact, 
little or no mercantile concern. , 

On the ereiiiBg of the 4th of February, we look our' 
leave of Panama, and proceeded to recruit our stock of 
water at the littJB i^nfofTabi^, which lies about 
ttioe miles to the southward. Tlie anchors^ is in a snug 
cove, opposite to a romantic litUe village, the huts of 
which, built of wattled caoes, arefto completely hid by 
the screen of trees.wbich edges the beach, that they 
can searcaly beaeea from w^re a ^ip lies, though 
not two hundred yards off; but the walla of a neat 
white-washed ehurdi, built on a grassy knoll, Hm above ' 
the cocoa-nut trees, and disclose the situation of the 
village. Theatream from which vessels fill their wa- 
ter casks is neariy as invUtble as the village ; the 
whole island, imtoed, is so thickly wooded, and the 
ground so crowded with shrubs and thick grass, that 
nothii^ can at fint be disoovered, but a solid mass of 
brilliant iblia^. 

As (he days were intolerably hot, I determined to 
water the ship by night; and she was accordingly mov- 
ed as close to the shore aa ponible ; and the sea in this 
corno- of the cove being as smooth as glass, the boats 
rowed to and IjAa the' shore all night' with perfect 
ease ; and the moon being oa¥y one day short of the 
full, there was ample l^t to work by. The casks 
were rolled along a path, to the aide of a natural basin, 
which reaeivefl the stream as it leaped over the edqi 
of a rock, closely shrouded by creepers and Bowers, in- " 
terlaeed into One another; and forming a canopy over 
the pool, irom whirJi our people lifted out the watar 
with buckets. This ^t was lighted ottly by a few 
chance rays of (be moon, which found their way 
through the tevkeo serMn of eoeoaHBM trees, tad 
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speckled tb« grooDci hare ind there. Thnxigh a long 
avenue in the woodi, we could just diseovef the vil- 
lage, with many groups of the inhabitants sleeping be- 
fore tfieir doorton mats spread in the moonlif^t The 
seene was tranquil and beautiful, and in the highest 
degree characterfstic of the climate and country. 

1 discovered next morning, from the alcalde or go- 
vernor, that a very unfavpuable impression of the 
Eaglish had tteen left on the minds of the inhabitants 
of this island, by ihe conduct of a ruffian, said to be an 
Ei^lishmaD, commanding a (Lilian privateer, who, 
some time previously, had attacked the village, «obbed 
it of all it possessed, wantonly destroyed the church, 
and ili-treated the inhabitants. He pretended to act 
onder the authority of the Chilian government, but 
it is flow weil known that he had no r^t to hoist the 
flag of tlw^ country, by which he was disowned ; in 
short, he nas a pirate. 

I waa desirous to do every thing in my power to re- 
gain the good opinion of the islanders ; and was mud\ 
pleased to find that no ofience bad been given to the 
vilbgers by our people during the night, but, on the 
contrary, th* inhabitants were delighted with the prices 
they had got for their fruit and vegetables, and with 
the treatment they had received on board. 

I went, with several of the ofBcers, in the course of 
the morning, to call upon the Alcalde and his family. 
He had expected our visit, and invited a party of his 
friends to meet us. I took the liberty to ofSer each of 
the women some European trinket, from a collection 
made at Lima, in anticipation of such incidents. Nothing 
could be better bestowed, and after sitting for half an 
hour, we'i^se to take leave ; but the whole party insist- 
ed on accompanying us to the beach, where we were re- 
ceived by the natives who left the village, and assem- 
bled to bid us good bye. They were a little surprised, 
but seemed Biased when I invited tbf governor to ac- 
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ootDpanyme oq board, whU^ h« mdily ap«ed to. He 
was received with all attention, showD rsuod the ship, 
and finally con^limented with a talule of a few guns. 
His satisfactwn, and that of hi9<ttteiKlaat3, at this hon- 
our, and, indeed, of the whole inhabitants, many of 
whom had cmi« ofT in their canoas, was very manifest^ 
and exaetly what I bad hoped to produce. The oc- 
casion, iadeed, was not a very important one, but it 
appeared, nererthelesi, of some consequence, in so re- 
mote a county, to restore the Bngliah to the good-vrill 
of these injured and anoffmding people, i did not, 
titereGve, stop to inquire, whether or not, in strict eti- < 
.qnette, the goremcH- was entitled to a salute of threo 
or four guns ; but I am quite aur^ the object was ef- 
fectually answered by this noisy compliment, ao dear^ 
to the whole race which inhabit the coasts of South 
America mm! Mciico. ^ • 

The watering was completed in- the course of the 
day, aftei' which we tripped our'anehor, and made alt 
sail out of the bay, ob our course to ^apul<o, which 
lies OR the south-west coast of Mexico, at the distance 
of fifteen hundred miles from Panama. There are two 
ways of making this passage, one by gqing out to sea, 
far from the land ; the o^r by creeping, as it is caUed, 
alongshore. I preferred the latter mcSiod as the iriort 
certain, and as one which gavt ah opportunity of seeing 
the^ountry, and of making occasional observatiens iHi 
temarkable pgiots of the Andes, the ^at chain oi ■ 
which stretches along the south-west coast of Mexico, 
precisely in the same njannel' it does along ^e west ' 
shore of Soulh America. ' 

On the 23d of February, eighteen days after tearing 
Panama, when we had reached a point a little to the 
northward of Guatemala, we discovered two magnifi- 
cent conical -shaped ivountains towering above .tbe 
clouds. So great was their height, that we kept them 
in Nght ibr sev#al days, and by making, obserndiona 
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upon them at differ«nt stations, we lyere enabled to 
compute their -distjmce, qnd, in a rough manoer, their 
elevation also. On the 83d, the western peak was dis- 
tant eighty-eight miles^and, on the 24th, qne hundred 
and five. The height deduced from the first d^'s 
observations was 14,196 Teet ; and by the second day's 
15,1 10 : the mean, being 14,633, is probably within a 
thousand feet of the truth, being somewhat more thaa 
two thousand feet higher than the peak of Tenerifie. 
The height of the eastern mountain, by the first day's 
observations, was 14,409 feet, and, by the second, it 
was 15,3ga, the mean being 14,895. Uow fiir they 
may have preserved their peaked shape lower down 
we do not know, nor, indeed, can we say any thing of 
the lower ranges from whence they took their rise, 
since our distance was so great, that the eurriture of 
the earth hid from our view not only their bases, but 
'a considerable portion of their whole attitude. On the 
first day '5273 feet were concealed, and, on the second 
day, no less tha» 7730 feet of these mountains, toge- 
ther with the whole of the coast ridge, were actually 
sunk below the horizon. Owing to the great distance, 
it was only at a certain hour of the day that these 
. mountains could be seen at all. They came first in 
nght about forty minutes before thf sun rose, and re- 
'mained visible for about thirty minutes after it was 
above the horizon. On first coining in sight, their out- 
line was sharp and clear, but it became gradually less 
andles^soas ths light increased. There was something 
very striking in 'the majestic manner in whiclr they 
gradually nwde their appearance, as the night yielded 
to the dawn, and in the mysterious way in which they 
dowly melted away, and at leng^ vanished totally 
torn our view in the broad daylight. 

Aa it is nther an interesting p^blem to determina 
the height^of distant nountains, pbservod fi:om ae*, I 
roL. II. J 
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■■» 

subjoin, in a note, .ihe ^lecessqiy daU for the computa- 
tion ■" 

We had now, for a very Ioi>(5 period, heeii sailing 
about the finest c^ all poBsible climates, without meet- 
ing a gale of triod, or encountering bad weather of any 
kind ; and as we had not been able to obtain particular 
infbroiation respecting the navigation of this coast, we 
sailed along it with the same confidence of meeting 
every where the delightful weather we had been bccds- 
tomedto. We had, asnsaalfn such climates, all our 

* D&tm for compadBf tb« diatince mA beigfat of the peaks 
near Ouatimala in Heiieo, 33d Febranry. 

l«t. bymer. alt. of AnUrei, after the day had broke, and the 
borizon consequently pccfectly Btiarp and diMinct. 
23d, - - 14" 33' N. long, by diron. 93° 7.' W. 

34Ui, - - 15 3 N. »3 38 W. 

Wbenee the bate atretchci N. S64 S3' W. 50 miles long 

or— 57,*53 Eng. milei. 



33d, True bearing of E. peak 



Height of the observer'a eye 16 feet. 
Uaroni. 29, 90. Therm. 81". 
S4tk, True bearing of weatern peak 
Angle subtended by the peaks 

34tb, True bearing of eastern Peak 

34tb, All. W. peak, observed • 59 12" 

34th, Alt. U. do. ■ »'45 17 

Height of tiie obierrer's eye, 16 feet. 
Barom. 39,95. Thetmom. 80°. . 
, Lat. W. peak, 15" 9' S4" N. Long. tv. peak 93" 3' 40" W. 
Lat. B. do. 15 4 50 N. R. 91 jt 34 W. 

The bcBTings were detemuned astronomically, by nieasuriiv 
tbexncular distance between the peakB,and the sun's limb, st 
Munise. Jbe altitudes were measured by four aextanti. ^ 
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thread-bare sails bent, our worn-out rQpes'rave, and were 
in no respect prepared to encounter storms. On the 
evening of the 2-lth of February, the sun set with as> 
. tonishing splendour, but with a wild lurid appearance, 
\ThiGh in any other country, would have put us more 
upon our guard. The sun itself, wlien still considera- 
biy above the horizon, became of a blood-red colour, 
and the surrounding clouds assumed various bright 
tinges of a fie^ character, fading into purple at the 
zenith, — the whole sky looking more angry and threat- 
ening than any thing 1 ever saw befwe. The sea was 
quite sn)ooth, but dyed with a strange and unnatural 
kind of redness by ttie ceflectioo from Uie sky. la spite 
of the notions we hekl of the fineness of the climate, I 
was made a little uneasy by such unusual appearances, 
and upoa consulting ^e barometer, which, in these 
low latitudes, is seldom of much use, was startled by 
finding it had fallen considerably. This det^mined 
me immediately to shorten ssil, but before it could be 
fully accomplished, there cane on a furious gale, which 
split many of our saib, broke our ropes like cobwebs, 
and had it nt4 been for great exertions we might have 
been dismasted. At length we'got things put in pro- 
per trim to withstand the storm, which lasted, with 
-unabated violence, for two days. During the greater 
part of the gale the wind was fair, but blowing so hard, 
and with so mountainous a sea, that we could makejio 
use of it, nor show even the smallest stitch of tail, with- 
out its being in^antly blown to rags. 

The place where we were thus taken by surprise 
was near the top of the Gulfof Tecoan tepee, which lie 
opposite to that part of the Gulf of Mexico, between 
Vera Cruz and Gainpeachy, nearly abreast of the nar- 
rowest pai-t of the land, and about three hundred miles 
to the eastward of Acapulco. 

On the Sth of March, we anchored in Acapulco har- 
bour, a place familiar to the memory of most peo^de, 
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from its being the gort whence the rich Spanish gal- 
leons, of fornler days, took their departuce to spread the 
vealtl^ of the Western over the Eastern world. It is 
celebrated also in Anson'a delightful Voyage, and oc- . 
eupies a conspici^s pl^ce in the very interesting ac- 
counts of the Buccaneers : to a sailor, therefore, it ii. 
classic ground in every sense. I cannot express the 
univra^ professional adtniration excited by a sight' of 
this celebrated port, ^^4Jich is, moreover, the v^y beau 
ideftl of a harbour. It is easy of access; very capa- 
cious ; the water not too deep ; the holding-ground 
good ; quite free from hidden dangers, and as secure as 
the basin in the centre of FortsmouHi ddck-y»iJ. From 
the interior of the harbour the «c% cannot be seen *, and 
a stranger coming to tbe spot hy land would imagine 
he was looking over a sequestered mountain lake. 

When we bad reached about half way up the har- 
bours boat came 06° to us, but as sooD- as the officer 
discovered who and what we w«re, he made off again, 
in great haste, .to communicate the' news. We bad 
scarcely anchored whena barge rowed alongside with 
the governor of the town, accompanied by all the 
officers at the head of the different departments. The ■ 
governer, aStcr he and )iis suit^had severally embraoed - 
me, made me a set »peeeh, in which he said *e had 
long and anxiously been looked for; and that, as^e 
Conway was the first of His Britannic Majesty's 'ships 
that had honoured the harbour of Aoapulco with ber 
presence, be considered it his duty, no less than his in- 
clination, to wave the usual etiquMte, and come on 
board in person (o welcome our arrival. I replied in - 
the best vastilian I could muster to this remarkable 
compliment; after which he formally communicated a 
message he had received by a special messenger from 
his Serene Highness Generalissimo Don Augustin 
Iturbide, then at the bead of the government, inviting 
me, and all my ofBcers, to visit the capital, and placing 
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horse*) and every meanBof trav«U>ng, at our command. 
This was a moat leniptitiK occtnoD, indeed, to see the 
country ; but it was impossible.to avail ourselvesof it, 
iiid we moit reluctantly declined the benour. The 
^vernor, after a lonf; and cheerful viiit, took bis leave, 
•htr Bssirring us, that we should -be aiaisted by all the 
means t^ local government pofseased to eomplete oiir 
su|^lies, andlo render, our stay, which he entreated 
might be long, as agreeable as possible. 

9th Mareh.-^Ja the miming, accompanied by all 
(he o£iic«» in imitation of the ggveroop, I returned the 
visit of last eveoiDj^. ' We, w«re received with the 
greatest attention aDd'kindn0»;'wd, indeed, during our 
whole stay, notbtng could exceed tlie active hospitality 
of these people, the moat civil and obliging of any we 
met with during the voyag;e. 

After the audience at Govern me pt-house vna over, 
I {WOQeeded with fbe purser to inquire about supplies. 
On the way we fall in with a young Spaniard whom I 
had met at Canton, in China, some, years before, who 
. at once, with t^ promptitude of renewed friendship, 
took char^ of us; eailfied us to bis bouse, and made 
uii at home in s moment. Such meetings with persons 
one.aever expects to see again, and in places so remote 
0om «aeh other, are peculiarly interesting, and, peri 
haps, as much as any thing else, characteristic of a na- 
val life. This gentleman and I, fOr instance, had part- 
ed in China four yaars before ; he had gone first to 
ManiUa, and thence sailed eastward till he reached the 
shortti of MeKteo : I had proceeded round the Cape 
of Good Hope, and eventually to the westward by Cape 
Horn, till, on reaching the same spot, we came toge- 
ther again, after having between us cirounnavigated 
the globe. 

The appearanee of the country people at Acapulco 
diS^red from that of the South Aroencans;. their fex- . 
tares and coIohi partake somewhat of the Malay chs' 



iMler; their gmltaids are. broad and. •quart; their 
ejea sinal], and not deep-seated; their -cheek-bones 
promibent ; and Ifaeir beads eovei'ed vvilh UMk straight 
Imir ; their stature aboAt tbe medium itandard ; theic 
ftamt compact and well made. The«e are the couotry 
people who come to market with poultry, fruit, and 
Tegetables, and are generaliy seen nested in the ahade 
under the veraDdahs of th« houses, or in their own 
ranchas, which an sheds made of mala loosely jHoned 
together. 

Wetook notice of another class, less 8aVBg«Lin appear- 
ance than that just described, and rethev mors interest- 
ing i they are the labonrers and carricra of burdens em- 
ployed about the town, « tall, bsdd-looking, strong ra^ 
of men; they wear a hat, the orown of whi^ is rais- 
•d not mwe than three inches above a rim of^uch ud- 
osual width, that it serves as an umbrella to sliade the 
whole body. Round their neck is suspended a Uiw 
flap of stiff yellow leather, reaching below iife miiMle, 
ud neerly meeting a pair of j^reaves of the same mate* 
rial which envelop the thigh ; the calves of the i^ are 
in like manner wrapped rodndtwith pieces of leather 
tied cv^leasly en with a thong ; over the fb<» is drawn 
a sort of wide unlaced .half-boot) which is left to '6oat 
oat like a wing from die ankle. These figoKS are 
striking, and highly picturesque. Their colour is a 
bright copper, apd they protraUy have seme intermix' 
tore of Spanish blood in their veins. 

The negroes form a- third class at Acapelco; they 
were originally imported from Africa -, but in the ooucae 
of time they have become a mixed race with the sbO" 
rigines, and thus, also, may possibly partake of a slight 
dash of Spanish blood. The result, however, ia e4ary 
fine race of men : they retain the sleek glossy atio, 
the dark tint ofthent^pv, andhisUii^lip, aloeg with 
-which we now see the smaller form, the higher fore- 
bead, promiiMnt ^Mk-faoaBf the nHllBr 9yv,.uid-0M 
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shore, atul, during the f;>'^tec P^rt of the diifht, it 
blows from the land. The navigator, whose object is 
to make his way along the coast, takes «dvantage of 
these winds, by placing his ship at nigTit-fall go close 
to the shore, that he may pro&t by the first puff of the 
land wind ; and afterirards steers such a course 
throughout the night, that, by the time the land wind 
dies away, the ship shall have reached that degree of 
offing, or distance from the coast, which it is moft ai- 
Tantageous to be placed in, when the sea breeze of the 
next day shall set in. Both these winds are modified 
to a certain extent in their direBtioo, by the winds 
which prevail on the coast, at a distance beyond the 
influence of these diurnal variationa. Thus we found 
both the land and the tea breeze altvays disposed to 
have more north-westing n them, than, in strictness, 
they ought to havejiad, that is, than they would have 
had in a situation where no such general cause pre- 
vailed in their neighbourhood. It was owibg to this 
eircumstange that our fiass^e wA m> much retarded. 

The most exact and plea^ng description, that I have 
any where met with, of thesB remarkable winds, is 
writt6D by Dampier, onit of the most pleasing and most 
faithful of voyagers j and, as the passage is in a part of 
his works not gen^lly read, except by professional 
men, I am tempted to insert it. 

"These sea-breezes do commonly rise in the morn- 
ing about [tine o'clock, sometimes sooner, sometimes 
later; they first approach the shore so gently, as if they 
were afraid lo come near it, anj oft-times they make 
some faint breathings, and, as if not willing to offend, 
they make a halt and seem ready to retire. I have 
waited many a time, both ashore to receive the plea- 
sure, and at sea to take the benefit of it. 

*' It comes in a fine small black aurl updh the water, 
whereas all the sea bettcctn it and the shore, not yet 
reached by it Is as smooth and eren as glass in compari- 
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Bon^ tn half an hour's time after it has reached the 
shore, it fans pretty briskly, aod so increnGelb, (^du- 
ally, till twd™ o'clock, then it i^commonly stroi^ei^, 
and lasts so till two or three a very brisk gale ; |Sout 
twelve at dood, it also veers o£ to sea two or Uu-ee 
paints, or more in .very fair weather. After mree* 
o'cloct, it begins to dye away agaiii, and gradually 
withdraws its force till all is spent, and about five 
o'clock, sooner or later, accojrdisg as the weather isj it 
is lulled, asleep, and comes fto more till the .next morn- 
ing. - , 

" Land-breezes are as remarkable as any, winds that 
I have yet treated of; they are c^lte contrary to the 
sea-breezes ; for those blow right from the shore, but 
the sea-breeze right in upoa the shore ; and as the sea- 
breezes do blow in the day and rest in the night ; 
so, 00 the contrary, these do blew in the night and rest in 
the day, and so they do alternately succeed each other. 
For when the sea-b(pezss have perfiJTmed their of&ces 
of the day, by breathing on their respective «oasts, they, 
in the evening do either witi^raw ftom the coast, or 
lye down to rest. Then the land-vvinds, whose office 
it is to breathe in the night, moved by the samfe (»der 
of Divine imputie, do rouse out of their private reces- 
ses, and gently faq the air till the next morning, and 
then their task ends, and they leave the sts^. 

" There can be no proper time set,when they do be- 
gin in the evening, or when thfy retire in the Moui- 
ing, for they do not ^eep to a* hour, but they common- 
ly spring up between six and twelve ia the evening, 
and'last till six, eight, or ten in the morning. .They 
both come and go away again Wrlier. or later, accord- 
ing to the weather, the season of the year, or some ac- 
cidental cagse from the laud. For, on some coasts, 
they -do rise earlier, blow fresher, and i-Qmain later 
thau on other coatts, as 1 shall show hereafter. 

" These winds blow off to sqBj a greater or less dis- 
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Unee, «cordhtgM the cout lies more or te« eiposed to 
the set winds : Tor, in some places, we find them brisk 
three or four leases ofiT shore, in other places, not so 
DMiif miles, and, in some places they Bcarcft peep without 
the iBcks, or if they do sometimes, in very fair weather, 
ma]|B a sally out a iriSe or two, they are not lasting, 
but suddenly vanish away, though yet, there are «very 
night as fresh land-winds ashore, at these places, as in 
any otier part of the world.'" 

Being always near thq land, we (bund a constant 
source of iRtarest in the sight of the Andes, and some- 
times, also, of ths lower lands, (dose to the sea, which 
we approached so near le to see the huts, and even the 
iiriubitants themselves ; but, thougti very desirous of 
landing to examine things more closely, we were 
obliged, for want of time, to deny ourselves this grati- 
fication. As it was seldom that a day passed without 
our seeing some remar^ble poak, or range of the 
mountains, the sketchers and sur>'eyoi:s were never 
idle. We kept sight of on* grand peak, the Volcano 
of Colima, iir no less than five days, during which it 
it was drawn in every point of view, and its true geo- 
graphical place ascertained within very small limits, 
%y means of cross bearit^s and astronomical observa- 
tioob But in the whole range, we bad not the satis- 
faction of disGowring Ane volcan* ia action, nor even 
one emitting smoke, which was a. considerable disap- 
pointment At njght we frequently savf brilliant fires 
on rwnote and yery elevatad ^xMs, and sometimes 
bright refleetions from tin sky, of great illuminations 
beneath, which were invtsiUe to us, but vr&v always 
ioeredulous as ta their origin^ng in volcanoes. 
. The only distioct now we saw was «n the fop of 

* Dampier's Ducourte «f the Tr^e Winds, Breeiei, Stomiii 
Seaioiu of 9m \t*i. Tides >nd Current* of the Torrid Zone. 
^roughoutHUie World. . Publithed at London in 1699. Tot. a< 
- pfges ST. et wq. gfliii Voyage*. 
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Colimft. The tempentuK of the air, for the fiftt fen 
days after leaving Acapalco, was always considerably 
above SO" even at night. It a^erwanlB fell to 73*, ■ 
diminution in temperature which was sensibly felt by 
every one. ■ 

On the 28th March, at three Vciock in the a(|p- 
noon, we anchored st San Bias, having eompTeted ■ 
coasting voyage from the Island of Mocho, on tfie 
south coast of Chili, nearly to California,'a distance of , 
fbur thousand six hundred miles ; during the whole of 
which with lhee«eptioii of about two hmidiad leagues 
between Guayaquil and Pan^mai the land was con- 
stantly in sight. . 
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As no Endish man-or-war had ever before aachored 
in the port of San fiJaa, tb^ trrival^ the Conway creat- 
ed cOQfliderable interest ; and we had scarcely Eeeured 
the ship before boats wwe seen bustlipf; on luard, from 
all quarters, to inquire uir and to gire n^s. W« bad 
little to communicate, aj we had betmmS lopg on ow 
paaaoge ; but from soqie ships recently arrived from 
Lima, North America, and India, we learned many in- 
teresting particulars, ^is port had been so recently 
thrown open to a free trade with aiil the world, that we 
bad not expected to find so many sbups ; nor was this 
the otAy iDslaoce in which we had m^Salculated the acti- 
vity of commercial enterprise, wherever it is happily 
unrestricted and unpn^cted. 

After a few minutes ride from the landja^ place, we 
found ourselves in Hhe town of San Bias, which is 
perched, like an eagle's nest, on the top of a rock a 
hundred and fifty feet high, absolutely precipitous OD 
three sides', and very tteep on the fourtii, aiul risiDg 
out of a low swampy plain, whict), in the ramy season, 
is laid completely under water. 

As I found Ih^t the merchants, both Ei^ish and 
Spanish, lived in the interior, some at the neigbbour* 
iag town of Tepic, others at the [mirincial capital, 
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Guadalaxara, I determiDed lo proceed to the former 
place, to learn the state of the commercial intercourse 
with England, and whether I could in any way contri- 
bute to Mvance the interests of the British trade in 
that quarter. • 

A Rerolution, I found, had taken place not long be- 
fore our arrival on the coast, by which the country 
of Mexico was declared independent of Spain ; but 
there had been no further quarrel between the coun- 
^es; on the contrary, the union of Mexicans and 
Spaniards formed an essential part of the new consti* 
tution. The Spanish merchants, therefore, the great, 
and almost the only ^italists, were allowed to re- 
main in the country. Trade was declared to be free to 
all persona, and with all countries; yet this invitation 
of competition, did not much affect the resident Span* 
iards at first, since they were already sole possessors of 
the market, by holding in their hands the greater part 
of the active trading capital ; i^ rather augmented ihdr 
profits, by giving them a wider range for the em^^y- 
ment of their funds. It was intimated to me, shortly 
after I had landed, that the Ouadalaxara and Tepic 
merchants were anxious to establish, for the first time, 
a direct commercial intercourse with England, and that 
the arrival of the Conway had been anxiously looked 
for, in order that arra.ngiBinartii in that view might, if ' 
possible, be entered into. I ioat no time, there£u«, in 
seeing these merchants, aad set out on the next day for 
Tepic, in company with an English gentleman, captain - 
of an East India ship, and a young Spaniard from Cal- 
cutta. 

The first part of our journey lay across loV swamps, 
covered with brushwood, and enveloped in creeping, 
aguish-looking mists. In the course of a few hours, 
we began to ascend the hills, where the country Was 
richly wooded, the Ireas being tied to one another by 
festoons of ianumerable creepers, waving graoefullfr 
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aVove the impervious uoderwaad, which concealed the 
ground from our view, and gave tbe foreet precUely 
the air of an Iridian jun|;lo. 

We pasited several villages built of canes, with peak- 
• ed roofs, rising; to twioe the height of the walls, thatch- 
ed (nth the large leafy branches of the cocoa-nut tree, 
fastened down by rattans. At the half-way house, in 
the village of* Fonsequa, we fell in with an EngH^ 
jnrty of old friends going down to the port. We htd 
all met before in the midst of the turbulent times at 
Lima, and little expected to encouinter one another, at 
4he rent interview, in the depths of a Mexican forest 
Is the interval, the different members of tbe eompanjr 
had visited, at. very remarkable momenli, many of the 
Kvolutionized countries ; so that, when wa compared 
notes, the 8eve«^l accounts were interesting, and curious 
in the highest degree. We joined dinners, and sat 
afterwards for upwards of thre^Miours talking over old 
and new adventures, till al length, the San Bias party 
mounted and set oSf; while we, not choosing to enooun- 
ter the aun, lopked about for cool places to take our 
siesta. A great sugar mill close to us, which had been 
working all day, and screaking in the most frightiul 
Banner, now stood still; the labouKrs went to sleep 
. under the bushes ;^.Uw tired bullocks were dozii^ 
stttpitfty in tbe i iiii/TnillHiihiMg, fiinn time to time, 
some tiried Indian corn husks ; all the villagers had 
disappeared ; every thing was perlectly still ; and we 
soon caught the drowsiness which universally prevailed, 
and fell asleep in an open shed under s most enormous 
tamarind tree, whose branches ov«r-^adowed half the 
village. 

The rest of the journey lay through a thick forest 
along wild mountain -paths, by which we gradually 
ascended so higi*, that before the evening there was a 
ffiiuublfi change in temperaUffe — causing that bound- 
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ing elteticity of spirits which such transitions, aceom- 
panied by change in ^evation, iovariably produce. 

The mountain sceAery, during the latter part of the 
day, mn bright and gorgeous beyond all description, 
and the sun had but just set vrhen we reached the top 
ofan Alpine knoll, or brow ofone ofthe highest ridges: 
this spilt was free from trees, and nratted over with a 
smooth grassy turf, projecting so much' beyond any 
ground in the neighbourhood, that it gave us a com- 
manding view of the whole surrounding country, even 
. to the sea. We stood here for some time admiring 
this magnificent scene, and watching the rapid changs 
in colour which the woods underwent, at difierent ele- 
Tations, as the sun's rays became fainter and fainter ; 
till at last all brilliancy and variety were lost in one 
cold, grey, unpleasing tint. Presently it became dark 
for a time, after which a very difierent landscape arose, 
and finally settled for the night in broad blacli: shadows, 
and bright fringes, under the gentler influence of the 
moon. 

White we wwe admiring the seenerj, our people 
had established themselves in a hut, and were pr«par- 
ing supper, under the direction of a peasant, a tall cop- 
per-coloured semi-barbarous native of the foreU ; but 
who, notwithstanding his uncivilized appearance, turn- 
ed out to be a very shrewd fellow, and gave us suffi- "* 
ciently pertinent answers to most of ourqueries. The 
young Spaniard of our parly, a royalist by birth, and 
Haifa patriot in sentiment, aaked him what harm the 
King had done* that the Mexicaoa should hare thrown 
him off? " Why," answered he, " as for the King, his 
only fault, at least that I koow about, was his living 
too iar off: if a lung really be good for a couAtry, it 
appears to me, that he ought to live in tliat ceuDti:jr, 
not two thousand leagues away from it." On askiw 
him what his opinion was of the free trade pet^le «m ' 
Ulking so much about ? ** My opinion of the free 
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trade,'* aaid ihemouDUineer, "reTtaonUtis, — formerly 
I paid nine dollars for the piece of cloth of which this 
shirt is made, I now pay two — that forms my opinion 
of the free trade." The Spaniard was fairly baffled. 

S'lst March, — At daybreak next morning, after 
travelling over the hills, we came in sight of Tepic, a 
lane and beautiful town, in the midst of a cultivated 
plain. It seemed strange to us that there should have 
existed so large and important a place, of which, until 
a few Weeks before, we had never even heard the name. 
It is the city next in importance to Guadalaxai-a, the 
capital of New Galicia. It is built in the regular man- 
ner before described, and lies near the centre of a basin 
or valley formed by an irregular chain of volcanic 
mountains. The appearance of the town is rendered 
very lively by rows of trees, gardens, and terraced 
walks, amongst the houses, all kept green and fresh by 
the waters of a river which encircles the town on three 
of its sides. 

In the course of the morning I had several confer* 
ences with the merchauts of Tepic, and with the agents 
of those at Guadalaxara. It appeared, that the com- 
mercial capitalists of this part of Mexico were desirous 
of opening a direct communication tvMh England ; and, 
, in order to do this safely and eSectually, they proposed 
to remit b considerable quantity of specie to I^ondon, 
in the Conway, for which returns were to be made in 
English goods, in the manner practised ever since the 
opening of the trade in Peru, Chili, and Buenos Ayres. 
After a long discussion, 1 agreed to remain till a cer- 
tain day, to give time for communications to be held 
with Ouadalaxara, and with Mexico, it being necessary 
to obttiu permission from the Supreme Government, 
before any treasure could be exported. Meanwhile, 
As, merchants of Tepic, that no time might be lost, 
undertook to collwt their fupds, 9.0^ to scad «ff px- 
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presses to Meiico and the other towns from which 
taoaey wh likely to be transmitted. 

In tlie afternoaD we had an opportuoity of seeing the 
py world of Tefiic, especially the female part, to great 
advantage. A.t about an hour before sunset, apparently 
the whole population repaired in large family ^ups to 
the church of La Santa Cruz, by a broad public walk, 
shaded by four or five rows of chesnut trees, extending 
Dearly half a mile out of the town. The evening was 
exceedingly pleasant, for the sun was low, sud no 
longer scorched us, as it had dane during the morning. 
The church stands in a little hollow, behind a small 
grassy knoll, through which the road leading to the 
Court of the church had been cut. Through this open- 
ing the town and the hills beyond it, and part of the 
great public Walk, could be seen from the porch at the 
entrance of the church : in other respects the spot waa 
quite secluded, and cut off from the sight of the low 
countr; surrounding the town. 

As none except women entered the church, we were 
onwillingto intrude to see what ceremonies were per* 
formed. The door was thronged with comers and goers, 
and a continued low humming noise, like that round a 
bee-hiVe on a line summer's day, indicated that a muld- 
tude were engaged in a common pursuit. Sometime! ' 
ft group of six or eight damsels would arrivn together, 
ttnd vanish at the entrance ; or a strvy demure Beata 
vjould steal in at the side with affected humility. A 
compact cluster of merry lasses, a minute before in high 
gossip, might be seen sobering down their looks and 
Adjusting their shawls as they approached ths church ; 
while another party, still running over their list ' ave,' 
were pressing outwards, and, as aoon as the threshold 
was {Kissed, flying off in all directions. 

The women of the lower class wore lively coloared 
gowtiB, and scar&, called Rebosos, generally of a bhie 
md white fkttcni wt pnnted but iiOT«n> Sonw «f 
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the patterns consisletl of red, blue, and white, in zig- 
zag stripes, difierently arranged. The dress of the very 
poorest class was of cotton only, that of the others wA 
Df a mixture of cotton and silk ; and some were en* 
tirely of silk ; the whole being of the manafacture of 
the country. ••• 

3d. — During the middle of the day no one could stir 
abroad ; but at half past three or four, when it began to 
get pleasant, riding or walking parties were formed. 
In the evening every hmise was ready to receive 
visitors, but there were generally one or two, more the 
fashion than the rest, to which strangers were invited 
*a a natter of course, and they were always sure of 
meeting pleasant company. The men bf business gen- 

- erally went to their counting-houses early in the mom* 
ing. The ladies became visible about ten o'clock, and 
generally received company in the principal bed-room. 
One o'clock was the invariable dinner hour, and front 
two to half past three or four all the world were tak- 
ing, their siesta, the streets at this period being literally 
deserted. 

The ladies of Tepic have already learned to dress in 
the European style, of course some years behind the 
fashion, but still without any thing peculiar to de- 
scribe. The gentlemen wear low brimmed brown hats, 
encircled by a thick gold or silver band, twisted up hke 
a rope. When mounted every gentleman carries a 
Bwora, not belted rouad him, as with us, but thrust, io 
ft slanting direction, into a case made for the purpose 
in the le)\ flap of the saddle, so that the sword lies 
under, not over the thigh, while the hilt rises nearly as 
high as the pommel of the saddle, where h is more 
readily grasped, in case of need, than when left dang- 
ling by the side. The saddle rises abruptly four or 

' Ave inches, both before and behind ; in order, as 1 was 
fold, to give the rider support both in going up and in 
coming dtWD tte rery steeproads <^.^ country. On 
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eieh tide of the laddJe, before Uie kneea, hangs a large 
■kin of some ^aggy coated animal, reai^iDg aearJy to ~ 
the gtaand ; in wet weather these are draw^ over the 
rider's lej^ while what is called the maof^s covers the 
body. This is a cloak exactly resembling the poacho 
of the south, being an obloi^/orm, with a bole in the 
middle to receive the head. In Mexico these cloaks 
Bve generally made of fine cloth, richly ornameiiteti 
round the neck with gold embroidery. The slirmpa 
are made of wood, taken no doubt Irom the Spanish 
box stirrup, but they are more neatly made than in 
Spain, and are lighter, and fit the foot better, f^rery 
gentleman rides with a pair of silver spurs of imntode- 
rate length and- weight, and, instead of a fvhip^ holds 
in his hand a long and curiously twisted set of thongs, 
which are merely a tapered continuation of the slender 
strips of hide of which the bridle is made, plaited into 
a round cord. 

Ith ^lpril.'~Sunday. — The public were kept in full 
employment all this day, first, by high mass ; next, 
by feats of horsemanship in an open circus; and, lastly, 
by a play. The theirs was rude eopugh, but the 
greater number of the party, having seen Dood)er,were 
perfectly satisfied. The audience wereseated on benches 
placed on the ground, in a large court open to the sky. 
The stage was fonned of loose planks; the walls of cane 
and plaster, covered by a roof formed of bouf^hs; the 
scenes consisted of pieces of cloth pionsd together, and 
suspended from the cross bars supporting the thatch ; 
there was ob light bu^ that of (he moon. The climate 
was so mild, that wesat for several hours wU)>l|pt any 
inconvenience either from cold or from dewf^l^uLs for 
the play itself, it deserved a better stage and better 
acting } it was said to be a comedy of Calderon's, and 
paused great mirth. 

9th 3pril. — There was always a tertulia, or party, 
sonaewhere «rery vroDing, to which w« were expected 
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to go, as 3 matter of course, without* particular invita- 
tion. I shall endearourto describe that which I risited 
last n^ht. 

Across the upper end of a )ai^ room, and for some 
distance along the sides, were seated the ladies, about 
IfFenty in number, in a compact line, and glued, as it 
were, to the wall. Somelimes, in the course of the 
evening, a gentleman succeeded in obtaining a station 
amoi^^ the ladies, but he was generally an. iBtimate 
acquaintance, or a very determined stranger. In each 
comer of the room was placed x small slooe table, on 
which stood >■ dingy tallow-candle, the feeble glimmer 
of which gave « dismal light to the room ; but by an 
incpDgmity characteristic of the cowitty, the candle- 
stick was large and handsome, and of many silver. 
Behind the light, in a glass case, was displayed an 
image of the Virgin, dr^ed up as Nuesfra Senora da 
Guadaloupe, the patron saint of Mexico, almost suffo- 
cated with a profusion of tawdry artificial tiower*. 
The line of ladies on one side reached to the door, and, 
on the side oppvsite, to a table xbmit half-way along the 
room, on which were placed wtne and water — gentle- 
men's hats, and ladies' shawls. Against oneof the cor- 
ner tables there rested a guitar; and itsekimn happen- 
ed that there was not some person present ready to 
play a p(q)uiar tune, or to accompany the ladies, many 
of whom sung very prettily. This occasional music 
went on without interrupting the conversation ; indeed, 
the sound of the guitar, amongst the Spaniards, or their 
desceodents, is so familiar, that it acts more as a stimu- 
lus, a at^ftf accompaniment to conversation, than as 
an tnternittjnn. At the further end of the room was a 
card-tabU, where most bf the gentlemvn played at a 
game called monte. The space in the middle of the 
room seemed to be allotted as fr play-ground for the 
children of the house, and those of many removes in 
consanguinity. The nurses too, and the dd servants 
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of Ihe family, used the privilege of walking in and out} 
raid sometimes they uddressed such of the company as 
happened to be seated near the door. It may be re- 
narked here, th»t in all those countries ■ degree of 
ftmiharity is allowed between the servams and their 
SBperiors, of whteh ia England there is do example in 
any rank of life. 

The entrance to the room was from a deep verandah, 
or, inore4)ropwlyspeakinf[, a passage open to the court 
and flower-garden in the centre of the quadrangle form- 
lag the house. 

It occnrre* to m» during the evening, that if 4 per- 
son were suddenly tran^orted from England to this 
party, he might be much puzzled to say where he had 
got to. On entering the house, by an approach not un- 
like the arched gateway of an inn, he would turn into 
the verandah, where he would, in vain, inquire his 
way from one of the boys playing at bo-peep round the 
columns, or »camf>eung in the moonlight amongst the 
ahruJ^s in the centre of the <{uadrnngle ; nor would be 
gain nrare information from die girls, who would draw 
up and becMne aa prim and starch as possible, the m»- 
meat they beheld a itranger, and would pout at him, 
and transfiK him wilh their coal-Uack eyes, but could 
not be brought to utter b single word. Mustering cou- 
rage he might enter the drawing-room ; in an instant 
all the gentlemen would rise and stand before their 
dnttrs like statues ; but, as neither the mistress of the 
house, ncH- any other lady, ever thinks of rising, in those 
eoBDtries, to receive or take leave of a gentleman, our 
friend would be apt to conceive his feceptioo some- 
what cold. H« could have no time to make minute 
remarks, and would scarcely notice the unevenly pav- 
ed brkk ioor — the bare plastered walls — the, naked 
beams of the nal, through which the tiles might be 
counted -(-in deed, the feebleness of the light would 
greatly perplex hij observatiooa. The elf^nl dresses. 
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lh« handsome looks, and the lady-like appearance of 
the women, would natorally lead him to imagine hfi 
was in respectable company ; but, when he discovered 
all the ladies amokingaegsrs — and heard them lauffbing 
mo^t obetreperonsly, and acreaming out their observa- 
tions, at the top of their voices, he would relapse int« 
his former doubts ; especially when he remarked the 
gentlemen in boots and cloaks, and some with their 
bats on. Neither would his ideas be cleared up by see- 
ing the party at the other end of the room engaged m 
deep play, amidst a cloud of Jobaceo smoke. And 
were he now as suddenly transpcHlad back again to bis 
own country, it might be difficult to persuade him, that 
he had been amongst an agreeable, afniable, and well- 
bred people — in the very first society — in the Gros- 
venor Square, in short, of the city of Tepic. 

I2th. — I made one of a great dinner-party to-d«y, a 
sort of feast, or, as it is called in Spanish, a convite. 
The hour named was one o'clock, but it was half past 
one before the company were all assembled. They 
were first invited to a side-room to take » whet, which 
looked more like a substantial luncheon, la the mid- 
dle of the table was placed a ham, flanked by two huge 
bowls, one of punch, the other of sangaree ; a mixture 
of wine, sugar, leifton-juice, ami spices. At each end 
of the table stood a dish of cheese, ingeniously eatrved 
into the shape of radishes and turnips. At each comer 
was a dish of olives, covered with slices of raw onions, 
floating about in vinegar. I need not add, there was 
aquardiente and wine in profusion. Such ample jus- 
tice was done to this whet, that the dinner, I thought, 
stood a poor chance of being touched ; but in this 1 was 
much mistaken. 

Forty people sat down to one table. At the top 
were placed the two principal ladies ; an their rights^ 
the military commander-in-chief, while 1 was request- 
ed to sit OD the other side, next to the Udy of the houae. 
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Then eain'e the Alcalde, the chief eivil atRbority, and 
■o on. The master of the house serred it table, in tito 
capacity of waiter, auisted moit good-naturedly by four 
or fire jfeatlemen, for whom there were no places, and 
who preferred making tbeipsetres useful in this wny, 
to dining in another apartment along with ten or a do- 
zen others, eqtnlly shut out by want of room. 

At first a suspicious kind of calm prevailed, but the 
soup had scarcely been removed before there appeared 
symptoms.of an approaching storm. While we were 
discussing the olh, the dish which slwaf s succeeds the 
aoup, a principal parson in company rose up and shout 
ed out " Copas en mano !" handle your glasses. But 
he had to repeat his mandate several times, and to 
stretch out his tumbler brim-full of wine, before the 
distant parts of the table stood up in honour <^ the 
toast, which was One of the commonplaces of the day, 
" Union y Libertad." Ai^er this signal, there w^ kept 
op, during the whole dinner, a constant dischai^ of 
toasts and sentiments ; and upon an sverage, towards 
the end of dirnier, there could be no lew fhan ten or 
twelve men, on their legs, all speaking at once, at the 
full stretch of their voices, and accompanying every 
remark with some tbeatrtcat ge^ticulatiao. Others 
kept their seats, thinking, perhaps,^hey might thereby 
liave 8 fairer aim at the table, which rung from end to 
end with the blows by which these orators^ Bought to. 
enibrce their ailments. 

Meanwhile the dinner went on, ta if Dotbiogrtf- 
markatiie was passing ; the plates and disbw were ' 
changed by the servants and their volunteer assistattts, 
with singular dexterity, and in spite of this vast cofefu- 
sion. The bottle passed more sad more rapidly ; Ae 
noise inerea'sed ;*the bawlers became more numenHW ; 
and by the tinte dinner was well over,4he party fell t» 
pieces, and all Meroed uproar and confusion : gronpa 
of tvw or five, aad sonetim^ twie* that mimbw^ 
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night be ana ckiatacd together, all ^Making or sing- 
ing at once. I navw was more astonished tEan atsee- 
iBg ao many men, on all other occasions perfect mo-^ 
den of decorum, suddenly lose their fonaawr, and act' 
like sO many professed topers and merrymakers. At 
first I thought this must need end in Uows, and stood 
prepared to avoid the bottles and glasses which were 
Ukely to be flying aixiut But after a little while, it 
was easy to discaver more sounds of mirth than of an- 
ger ; aad the ladiea. Who must have been accustomed 
to such scenes, sat very composedly, viewing it all 
with great deli(;ht 

Something like order was presently restAvd by the 
feats of a merry Biscayan, who dressed himself like » 
CDok, by throwing off his coat and waistcoat, torning 
up the sleeves of his shirt above the elbows, and pin- 
ning a napkin across his breast Those who knew him 
of old were immediately aware of what he was going 
to do, uid, roared out pastel ! pastel ! (a pie ! a pie !) 
upon which all singing, dnnking, and talking were 
{Hit ad end to, and every mie crowded round to aee this 
famous pie made. 

- The Biseayan first indicated by a^oa that a large 
diall WM to be supported before' him, into which he 
pretended lo place a number of ingredients, naming 
each as he aflected to put it into his pie. These in- 
^^iwits consbted principaHy of his friends, some of 
-•.vrhom he inserted in whole; ofolhere merely some ri- 
laiculons quality, or characteristic peculiarity ; and as 
he clwae only such persons as were present, t^ laugh 
went round against each in his turn. His satire wa> 
•ometimt^ very severe, especially agdnst the ladies ; 
.and at length he pretended, after a long and witty pre- 
face, to cut up the eurate, who was aittii^ opposite, and 
thrust him into the dish, to the unspeakable delight of 
the company. No one enjoyed th)i lau^ more than 
the worthy eurate tumaelf. But th« Biscayan was to* 
vol. If. t 



jadicioua to riik tiring his tadieDce with WKf mote of 
the pie after this lait uppy arily, wutchiDg up a nt- 
tar, an inatnanent always at hand wherarer Sfiwiim is 
dpoken, and eaoting hia eye round the cempaay, hs ad- 
dressed ao ai^>ropriate extsKpore verse to ewh of the 
priacipal guests : then jamping off the table, on which 
he had seated bimseir to [May the guitar, he set aboat 
imitating the mt&ner of walkinE and speaking of fiv« 
or six different provinces of ^»in.. This mirokry« 
though lost upon ua, appeared to be so accurately done, 
that lie eouM scaredy begin an imitatkin, iMfbra « 
number of voices called out " 6aditaifo !" " Qalt^o !" 
or whatever might be the province the Manners of 
which be was repreaentiog. 

His last feat was one which certainly would not have 
been permitted a year «h- two beiiu-e in a coantry ao 
bigotted, or, indaed, in any eouotry under SpaRish 
DODtrol. Having taken a table-cloth, he dressed him- 
Klf like a priest, and assuiqing the most ludicrous pit- 
vity of coonteoance, y^rA ihrou^ a port of the cere- 
mony of bi^ mass, to Ae infinite dd^t of the eom- 
pany, who shook thd house with peals of lau^rtar. 
The curate was no where to he seen during this exhi- 
bition, which he coiAd net, I suppose, have permittd 
to go on, ahhengb, indeed, every thing seriooa stMiMd 
banished for the time. 

Immediately after this joke, the noise ceoed, the 
party broke up, and erery one went off to his siestK, 
with a composure, and steadiness, which showed IhaA 
the greater part of the preceding riot was the efieot 
of dioic^ B^ of intoxication ; to which, certaitdy, to 
appearance, it mm most closely allied. To satisfy aQk 
self on this point, I entered into conversation wiA se- 
veral ef the most boiaterous, but they were now so per- 
fectly quiet and sedate, that it was diffienlt b* belie«e 
they were tbe same ininriduals who, but a few ndaotae 
before, had been, ^arently;, ae coB^ietely tipajr. 
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Soma days after this dinner, I went to the Convent 
of L> Cruz to visit a friend who waa doing pensnca^ 
not for a sin be had committed, hubfor one he was pre- 
paring to commit. The case was this ; Don N. had 
reeestly lost his wife, wid not choosing to live in soli- 
tude, looked about for another helpmate ; and being 
of a dintosition to take Httlo trouble in sucli a reaearch, 
or, piwably, tbinkiof; that no labour oould procure for 
him any one so suitable as what his own house afibrd- - 
ed, he proposed the nuttsr to his lately lamented wife's 
sister, who had lived in his house far several years> 
and who, ts he told me himaelf, was not only a veiY 
good sort of perstm, but one well acquainted with ut 
tfae dolaik of his bousdiold, known and e^Mmed l^ 
his children, and accustomed to his society. 

The ehurch, however, looked eiceedingfy grave 
<ipon the oooasion ; not, however, as I at first supposed, 
from the nearness of the connection, or the shortness 
of the interval since the firs^ wife's dealli, but becausa 
the intended Wdy had stood godmothw to four of Doa 
N.'s children. This, the ehurch said, was a serioas bar 
to the new idBance, wbi^ notiiing could airmount but 
prq||Mtcd penances and extensive charity. 

JTon N. was urgent, and a- council was SMentbled to 
deliberate on the matter, llie learned body declared, 
after some discussion, (lie case to be a very knotty 
one ; and that, as the lady had been four times godmo- 
ther to Dob N.'s children, it was impossible she could 
mEircy him. Nevertbeless, the Fathers, compassionate 
persons, wished to give the unhappy couple another 
ehance, and agreed to refer the question to a learned 
doctor in the neighbourhood, skilled in all difficult 
questions of casuisby. This sage person decided that, 
according lo the canons of. the church, the marriage 
might take place, on payment of a fine of tour hun- 
4lr^ dollars: two for the poor in pocket, and two for 
tile poor n ^Mrit, namely, tfae priots.. But to expiate 
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the crime of manying a quadruple godmother, a alight 
penanoe must also be submitted to in the following 
manner. Don N. .was to place himself on his knees 
before the altar, with a long wax eaudle burbiug in his 
hand, while his intetided lady stood by his side, also 
.holding a candle ; and this was to be repeated in the 
face of the congregation for one hcHir, during every 
Sunday and fast-day throughout a whole year ; afi«* 
which purifying exposure, the parties vyere to be held 
eligible to proceed with the marriage. 

Don N., who had no mind to put his cOBscience or 
his knees to any su^ discipline, took his own measures 
on the occasion. What these were, the idle public look 
the liberty of guessing broadly enough, but no one 
could say positively. At the end of a week, however, 
it was announced, that the case had undei^oe a tyre- 
jful examination, and that it had been deemed peoper to 
commute the penance into one week's retirement from 
the world : oat is to s^. Don N. was to shut himself 
up in the Convent of I^ Cruz, there to last and pray 
in solitude and silence for seven days. The manner in 
which this penance was performed is an a{^>ropriate 
commentary on the whole transaction. The pea^nt, 
aided and assisted by two or three of the jovial mars 
of the convent, passed the evening io discussing some 
capital wine, sent out for the occasion by Don N. him- 
■elf, after eating a dinner, prepared by the cook of the 
convent, the beat in New Galicia. As for silence and 
solitude, his romping boys and girls were with himt 
during all the morning; besides a score of visitors, who 
strolled daily out of town as far as the convent, to 1m» 
up the poor man's spirits, by relaUiw all the giMnp 
which was aBoat about his marriage, his penitence, and 
the wonderful kindness of the church. 

The interest I took in the question throughout, io- 
daced Don N. to invite me to the wedding. The cere- 
aiony did sot differ eieeatially Irom our own : tbers 
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Was, however, much crossing ivith holy Water, cons&> 
crated with great ceremony in Our presence: the 
prayers were read in so rapid and mumbtiDg A style, 
that I could not, for a long time, discover wlKther they 
were in Spanish or in Latin. 

There wis, as ttaual, abundance of wine and ca&es, 
and it was truly exhilarating to mark the relidi wiUi 
vrhich the good fathers drained their f;Ia9Se3. 

The Novios, as the bride and bridegroom are called, 
were -silent and attentive, but 1 was the only other per- 
son in the room who was so during the whole cere- 
Diony, every one else being employed in laughing or 
whispering to his neighbour ; even the (Eclating priest 
vras sf^rcely serious ; and at the cooclusion, when he 
shut the book, and the ceremony was considered aS 
ever, he said something ludicrous and appropnate to 
the circumstances, but in the same tone he had irsed in 
reading the service. This, notwithstanding its scandal- 
ous impropriety, was almost Irresistibly comic, and I 
had the utmost difficulty to repress a laugh, f was re- 
strained by an idcA, that, whatever liberties these people 
might themselves choose to take on such an occasion, 
fliey must have been displeased at a heretic's presum* 
ing io join in the jest. This prudent gravity, which 
cost me a considerable effiirt, was the means of bring- . 
ing me acquainted with an old gentteisf^ I had not seen 
before. He came up to me, and begged to introduce 
himself, saying, he wished to express how much pleased 
he was to observe that all En^gKshmen did not ridicute 
(he Romai] Catholic Sacraments, and he hoped I would 
accept a copy of Don Quixote, Of which he had an old 
and valuable edition, in testimony of his satirfaction, 
as weH as to keep me in mind of his friend, Don N.'s 
marriage. 

On the 18th April I accompanied a Spanish gentle- 
man and a native merchant hf Tepie to the top of a 
hin in the netghboarhood of the town. Our object 
t 2 



waa to pin u view of the sDntKiDdtn^codDti'^, ttkl iS 
this we succeeded beyoad bur expectation, for the rieW 
extended to the aea, and along the cout to a great dis- 
-taoce. 0« the other hand, it brouf^ht »ome raoget or 
the Andes jn sight, especially one retnariuble moun- 
tain, the top of which, unlike this chain in general, was 
perfectly flat for an extent of many le^^ea. 
' Nothing, certaisly, could have been more iimocent - 
than this trip te the hill, and I was) of courae, greally 
Burprised to learn next day that it had eseited auspicion 
in the minds of the local authoritiea. It «na provok- 
ing, too, to find, that the oneeasiog pains we had lakea 
to avoid ^ving cause of offence h«d proved ineffectu«l. 
On &rst reacbii^ Tepic, I had leartwd fi^m a friend, 
tiiot the pec^e of this place were remarkably jealoue 
of Btnngen, and apt at any time to misinteraret the 
most hannleM action*; and that, in ow caae, their wont- 
ed auspicioB would be increased, at the Conway wa» 
the first English man-of-war that had visited this remote 
comer of the country. I did not see why this ^odkl 
follow, but attended, nevertheleas, aeduloualy to the 
hint, and took eare to impress on the officer* a ainailar 
feeling. ' We had been flattering ourselves that we had 
rampietftly succeeded, and imagined we had gained the 
good-will of all parties, by avoiding political discus- 
sions, and by being pleaJwd with every diioc and every 
body. We ivere mistaken, however; on Uie day fdt- 
lowing the excursion to the hill, the Illoatiious Ayun- 
tamiento, luch is the title of the town-coancil, met to 
examine evidence} and all sorta of absurd stories were 
told and believed, till at length, having worked then- 
selves into a dee pitch of diplomatio alarm, they ■•• 
solved to write me an official letter. Several of the 
members, with whom I was personally acquinted, sug- 
gested that a little delay, and tome fartW inquiry, 
might be advisable, before an angry letter was written 
to I itnogw Uyiflg araoogst them. Thia iorbMcanocy 
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however, wu -overruled, and as the slate ||»peared to 
be in danger, the letter was sent before the meeting 
broke up. I gave a translation of it here, as it explains 
the nature of their suspicions, which, I need scarcely 
•ay, were utterly without foundetion. It serves- als0| 
in some degree, to show the temper of the times: the 
govemnieot and its institutions beii% still new, and ad- 
ministered by inexperienced bands, it was natural for 
the executive branch to feel somewhat over cautious, 
and to be apt to suspect, without cause, that their au- 
thority was trifled with. 

THANSLATIOH. 

" This Ayuntamiento has learned, that daring tti« 
time yeu have been resident in this city, you have taken 
measurements far making a plan of it, and of the neit(b- 
bouring hills, aecording to the ^ries of observations 
which it is known you have made of its respective 
points; and that you are now in expectation of some 
necessary instruments irom the port of San Bias. Even 
■doutting Unt these operations have been the result of 
mere curiosity, and not with the above mentioned in- 
teolion, this CorporalioD, nevertheless, cannot but ex- 
|H«sa its surprise, thai while the Supreme Government 
of this empire has given orders that the officers and 
other aubjects of his Britannic MajeMy should be treat- 
ed with the greatest attention,— «s accordingly has been 
done by allowii^ them to enter the country; — you 
should not have condescended to request of this sub- 
wdinste govemmeot the necessary permission for cany- 
iog OD such operations, the object of which can have 
been no other than that which is assigned above, the 
Tery serious consequences of which you cannot be 
'igDwant oC 

" God gnot you many years. 

. l;.CtX)^l(J 



Dated in the Council-Chamber, of "^pic, 19tfi 
April 1822. Second year of the independence of 
Mexico. 

(Signed) " 3. R. 

"M.V.Sec." 

Spanish diplomacy, tike that of China, has means of 
showing respect or disrepect, by the mere form and 
style of the dispatch; and, accordingly, this testy coBi- 
munication was written on an uncut sheet of coarse 
note paper, and transmitted without an envelope. I 
thought it n^oBt suiuble, hoivever, not to take the least 
notice of these symptoms of ill humour, but to answer 
the IDustrious Ayuntamiento in the most ceremonious 
and formal manner possible, but at the same time, with 
the utmost good humour. I had nothing, indeed, to 
say, but that I never had the slightest intention of mak- 
ing any plan of the town or tlic oeighbouring country, 
and had taken no measurements nor any obserrations, 
and that I neither had brought with me, nor had I setft 
for any instruments. 

The Ayuntamiento, who had probably been hoaxed 
by some wag, were afterwards sorry for having sent 
me such a dispatch, and it was actoally proposed in 
council to write me another in esplaiiation ; but a friend 
of mine, belonging to that illustrious body, put a stop 
to this, by declaring, he had authority from me to say, 
that 1 was perfectly satisfied of there having been some 
mistake, and that I had already received too msn^ 
proofs of their good-will to require ot wish for voy 
apology. This puzzled them a little ; but they Wew 
ever afterwards particularly civil and kind, not only td 
me, but to the other Englishmen on the spot 

2lst ,/ipril. — A family of my acquaintance, consist- 
ing of a widow, her son, and two daughters, inTttod 
me to-day to accompany diem to a wedding-dinner, 
given to m, old serrant of- theirs by hu relaticms. 
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' These ladiw had oboerred, that the ^iglisb were al- 
ways inquiring into the customa of the natives, and 
thinking it would amuse me to see this dinner, had 
aabed me to join their party. It appeared that, at such 
entertaioments, it was" considered a creditable thing 
ibr the parties to have the countwiance of their former 
masters, or some peraon in a higher station ; a very 
lutural feeling, 'and one which Sio higher classes in 
that country appear to have great pleasure in gratify- 
ing. Indeed, I never have seen in any part of the 
world a more amiable, or more considerate and kindly 
feeling of superiors towards their dependants, than ex- 
ists in all parts of South America and Mexico which 
I have visited. la such places, loo, now very few in 
these countries, where slaves exist, thenuDnerin which 
they are treated is highly exemplary. And it may be 
said, generally, that in the Spanish colonies, or in places 
occupied by the descendant of Spaniards, the treat- 
neat of servants of every kind is milder than in most 
other parts of the world. This has sometimes been ex- 
f^ned, OB the supposition, that the oppressitm of the 
mother country might have taught the colonists {;eDtIe- 
sess, and indulgence to such as were dependavt upon 
them. But experience shows, that the contrary really 
takes place in the world ; and we must look for an ex- 
planation of the fact in the genuine goodness of the 
Spanish character, which, though ovenaid and crushed 
down by a series of political and moral degradations, 
is still essentially excellent, and worthy of a far better 
destiny. 

The cottage in which the entertainment was given, 
stood on the wooded bank of the i;iver circumscribing 
Ihe town on the north side ; and though not ten minutes 
walk from the market-place, had all the appearance of 
being far in the country, — such is the promptitude and 
luxuriance with which vegetatioo tUrta up in these 
happy cliraatei. 



As wa approached the spot, we olMWvecl > namber. 
of people in their best drestes, seated on the gran 
round the house ; thej rose as we entered the court, 
where the master and miatresa were standing ready to 
receire ds. "Hie former, who, it seemad, was the pad- 
rino, or paraon wh* gave awaj the bride, vras the 
giver of the least. In the room to which we were 
shown, there was laid out a dinner-tlible for eight or 
ten people. Tho bride and her mother, with serertrl 
female rektions, were seated at the upper end of the 
apartment, the bti6e being dressed up in gaudy^^wlour- 
ed cottons, with immense ear-rings, and a profusion of 
showy artificial Sewers in her hair. She sat with her 
. arms folded, and with a look of dotermined gravity, 
or rather, as it appeared, of sulkiness, that promised 
no comfortable life to the hoaband. I learnisd, how- 
ever, afterwards, that it was an essential mrt of the 
etiquette, upon tiieee occasions, for the bride to be unl* 
ibrmly grave, silent, and seemingly abashed and fright- 
ened ; that a smite &om her would be cscndered tbt 
height o( indeoonim, and a cheerful speech, even M 
welcome a guest, the most inexcusable inddicaey. 

No one sat at dittner besides our party, ezc^ the 
bnde and her mother, and one of her aunts. The 
bridegroom, who also would have sat down with u» 
had there been room, placed himself at a small riie- 
tahle along with his father. When we h«d d(Mte din- 
ner, we rose to make room for the second set, consist- 
ing of the friends of the Novios, after v^ich a feast was 
spread on the grass outside, for all ' j chose to ftf- 
take of the good cheer. The object of the first dil 
was to prove that the family were respected by t 
anperiors— of the second, to show they were not v. 
out friends of their own class— ^nd the dinner withctj^ 
was intended as a display of their liberality. 

When the party who succeeded us had nearly dined, 
ene of them, a poet by profession^ rose and addressed 
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wnfe •ttot^nrt vtnea to the bride, wliieh> thotq^ 
bumoroui flnough to mtke all the rest of the company 
luwh, were received by her with tbe most cwrect ia- 
dJmrenoe. The poet, a sly old fellow, half-tipsy, wm. 
a peraon well known for nuking it a point of coa- 
scMDce never to allow any weddiqg, or other meny- 
nttkiog, to pass without a sufficieot dose of his verses. 

Am we imagined onr presence inposed some re- 
stnint iiiMn the party, we retired to another ootlj^, 
when oti of the young ladies spying a harp, look it to 
the door, aad played to the people wbo were lounging 
■bout They immediately b^an the dance of the 
country, consisting of a short inelegant shuffle, mixed 
witii an occasFomd rapid stamping of the foot, while in , 
the set of describing various small circles round one 
, another. The harp, on thew occasionB, wm ^Merally 
accompanied by a shrill song. •'No more than two per- 
Bons danee at a time ; and the step, figure, and the nu- 
merous gesticulatiODB, aj^ar to depend on the taste and 
fancy of the couple themselves. It is very remarka- 
ble that thb dance bean the closest resemblance to that 
•f Chili, and every other country we visited along the 
whole co«st. 

SS<f v^pri/.— I wM walkiw tbrougb the market* 
lilaeedib noroing, with «ae<H the omewsof the ^ip, 
when our altentioa was arrested by a party of naUve 
Ibkicao Indians, who had come from the interior to 
porohase maize and other articles. Each of them car- 
ried a bow, and about two dozen of arrows, and wwe in 
hi* girdle a long b^^d knife. Their dress was a coarse 
tdBMu shirt made ot cloth manufactored by theaoselves j 
ID^ a pah- of lettber amall-clothes, loose at the lutees, 
awl fringed with a line of tassels, 'and sbart strips of 
leather, eadi, as 1 was told, being intended to represent 
some article belon^og to the wearer, eoe heii^ bis 
horse, another his bow, anotbw Iai|^r aod more ornt- 
DiBptsI sfaMding for W wife^ aad ao on, Tb« mart 
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striking circunuUBce, however, wss, tint all these Iti. 
dUns won festhers round their heads, precisely in the 
aunner repuvsented io the cuts whrch emb^ish the 
old accounts of the conqnest Some had tied round 
their straw hats a circle of red floTreni, so much resem* 
bling feathers, that it was not easy to distinguish be- 
tween the two. Several of them wore neeklaoes of 
white beads made of bone, the distinctive mark, as we 
were told, of being married. A little old man of the 
party, who seemed much entertained by our curiosi^, 
begged our attention to a rod about two feet long, 
which he carried in his hand, and to the skin of a little 
bird of briUiant plum^^, suspended at his left knee : 
these two symbols he gave us to understand belonged 
to him as chief of the village. The only woman of 
the par^ rtood apart, wrapped in a coarse kind of 
blanket, holding Uie bridl^ of the mules. At first 
they were rather alarmed at the interest we took is 
, their dress snd appearance, and as they did notuaden- 
stand Spanish, shrunk back from us. But an obl^ing 
person in the market-place came forward to interpret 
for us, which aoon reassured them, and they came 
round us afterwards with confidence: but it.wts with 
great reluctance they parted with Ihoir bowa and ar- 
rows, and their festered ornaments. The old man 
could not be prevailed up«n to part with his rod of au- 
thority, nor his official bird ; neither could we indace 
them to sell, at any price, that pvt.of th^r dress to 
which the inventory of their goods and chattels wn 
aj^nded. 

These Indians were a small and feeble race of men, 
resembling'in this rwpect the aborigioil jnhjttHlabts ti 
the countryr Their bowa and arrows were suited to 
their strength, being more like those of school boys 
than the arms of men who had their country to defisnd. 
And it was hnpossible not to look back with pity opoa 
tb* aoet^jal «oatast waged in this unfortunate couotiy, 
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wlien the muskel tnd bayonet of the diseiplined Spa- 
niard were first opposed to weapons so contemptible, 
in such &eblc hands. 

From the Flazd, we went to a house where a bee-hive 
of the country was opened in our presence. The4>ees, 
the honeycomb, and the hive, differ essentially from 
those in England. The hive is generally made out of 
a log of wood from two to three feet long, and eight 
or ten inches in diameter, hollowed out, and closed at 
the ends by circular doors, cemented closely to the 
wood, but capable of being removed at pleasure. 

Some people; instead of the clumsy apparatus of 
wood, have a cylindrical hive made of earlhen-ware, 
and relieved 'with raised figures and circular rings, so 
as to form rather handsome ornaments in the verandah 
of B house, where they are suspended by cords irom 
the roof, in the same manner that the wooden ones in 
the villages are hung to the eaves of the cottages. Oa 
one side of the hive, half-way between the ends, there 
is a small hole made, just lai^c enough for a loadedi 
bee to enter, and shaded by a projeption to present the 
rain from trickling in. In this hole, generally repre- 
senting; the mouth of a man, or some monster, the head 
of which is moulded in the clay of the hive, a -bee is 
constantly stationed, whoseofi^ce is no sinecure, for the 
hole is so small, he has to draw back every time a bee 
wishes to enter or to leave the hive. A gentleman 
told me that the experiment had been made by mark- 
^ ing the ccntinel, when it was observed that the same 
bee continued at his post a whole day. 

When it is ascertained by the weight that the hive 
i^ fgfl, the end ))ieces are removed, and the honey 
, withdrawn. The hive we saw open^ waS only partly 
filled, which enabled us to see the economy of the in- 
terior to more advantage. The honey is not contain* 
ed in the elegant hexagonal cells of our hive^ hut in 
wax bags, not quite so large as an egg. Thea^ bags, 
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or bladders, are hung round the sides of Ihe hive, and 
sppear about half lull, the quautity being probably 
just as great as the strei^h of the wax will bea^ with* 
out tearing. Those near the boltom, being better sup- 
portedj are more tilled than the upper ones. In Ihe 
centre of the lower part of the hive, we observed an 
irregular shaped mass of comb furnished with cells, 
like thoiie of our bees, all containing young ones, in 
such an advanced state, that when we broke the comb 
and let them out, they fiew merrily away. During 
this examination of the hive, the comb and the honey 
were taken out, and the bees disturbed in every way, 
but they never stung us, though our faces and hands 
were covered with them. It is said, however, that 
there is a bee in the country which does sting ; but the 
kind we saw seem to have neither the power nor the 
inclination, for they certainly did not hurt us, and our 
friends said they we're always " muy manso," very ■ 
tame, and never stung any one. The honey gave out 
a rich aromatic perfume, and tasted differently from 
ours ; hot possessed an agreeable flavour. 

On the esth of April an answer b> the appTication of 
the merchants, for permission to ship money in the 
Conway, was received from Mexico. But the terms 
in which the licence was worded showed, that, &!• 
, though government had felt it right, io conformity with 
a proclamation issued soma time before, to grant tbis 
permission, yet they still retained the characteristic 
feeling of doubt, as to the expediency of allowing gold . 
and silver to leave the country. They could not, all 
at once, divest themselves of the mistaken idea, tb»t 
money, independent of its exchangeable value, wA 
wealth. They .had not yet learned to separate the idea 
of wealth and power from the mere possession of gold 
jpd silver; not seeing that it was solely by the pro- 
cess of exchanging them for goods which they wanted, 
that either wealth or power could arise from gold or 
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silver, of which Uiejr had more Uian they wanted. 
Juster notions, it is true, were by this time beginning 
to be disseminated amongst them, and the government 
perceived the importuice of viewing the precious me- 
t&la aa mercantKe commodities of exchangeable value ; 
and since fp)ld and silver were the staple produce of 
the country, of encouraging their production and ex- 
port. That enlarged views should at once take de^ 
and efiective root, in the minds of such infant govern- 
ments, was hardly to be looked for ; and, aecordingly^ 
we invariably found the same erroneous but seductivQ 
idea prevailing, more or less, that gold and silver wera 
in themselves national wealth, and that they ought 
not, therefore, to be allowed to leave the country. 
These notions obtained universally .amongst die lower 
orders, and generally amongst the upper classes, ex- 
cepting the principal merchants, whose habits of busi- 
ness led them directly to the truth. 

As the greater part of the treasure waa exported in 
British men-of-war, the jealousy with which we were 
o^n regarded by the people was increased, lud h was 
no easy task to show, that, for every dollar carried out 
of the country, an equivalent value in goods must ne- 
cessarily come into it — of goods which they stood in 
need of, in exchange for metals of which they had in- 
finitely more than they wanted. It would be unre»> 
sonable, however, to reproach these people with inao> 
curate views on this subject, simple as it may seem ; 
since, till very cecently, opinions, equally folse and 
mischievous to society, prevailed almost universally 
in countries where political economy had been reduced 
to a science. 

But if we lament the folly of thus throwing obstacles 
in the way of turning the most valuable produce of the 
country to the best account ; we feel deeper r^rret, and 
more lively indignation, when we see the waste of 
mental treasure which the same unwise policy, and 
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contracted views of society, have occuioaed ia thosii . 
c Dim tries. 

These remarks refer more particularly to the female 
part of society ; and I find it difficult to use language 
vrhich shall describe the state of the Case, without, at 
the same time, implying reproach m censure upon them, 
a thing sltc^ether foreign to my meaning. The fault, 
in fact, does not lie with the iodiriduBls ; soikr from it, 
that when, in any instance, the opposing causes happea 
to be removed, and oppoitunilies are presented fo^ im- 
proving their minds, the effect is so remarkable, that 
it is impossible not to hail, with satisfaction, the pros- 
. pect now opening, by which the means of improve- 
mcnt, heretofore rare and accidealal, may become gene- 
ral, and within iho reach of the whole society. 

It was really painful to see so many young ladies, of 
excellent abilities, anxious to learn, but without any 
means of improvement, receiving little or no encour- 
agement from their seniors, and the very reverse of 
encouragement from the priests. 

With respect to the men, it may be remarked, that 
they, probably unconsciously, have contributed, by 
their behaviour to the women, to aggravate the effect 
of the other causes, to which I have adveited as degrad- 
ing their country ; for they had no share whatever in 
the government, or in the commerce of the country, 
and were left almost without motive to any kind of ex- 
ertion. They, therefore, naturally betook themselves 
10 ignoble pursuits, and being indiC^nt to public 
opinion, thought of nothing less than of studying to 
elevate and sustain the moral excellence of the other 
sex. The reaction upon themselves, from the d^rada- 
tion which they caused, followed as an inevitable con- 
sequence ; and thus the whole community was lowered 
in the scale of civilization and morals. 

We may now, however, rationally hope, that when 
the men are called to the exercise of high duties, and 
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k thousand motives are placed before every individnal, 
to encourage bim to exertfon, they will goon learo the 
Talue -o^ character ; and public opinion will, for the 
first time, be felt and understood in the country. They 
will then discover how important ashareofthatopinioa 
belongs to the womita : and will have aa interest ia 
contributing every thing in their power to elevate in- 
stead of depreciating their influence. If things be thu ' 
left to take their natural course, the tide of knowledge 
and happiness will soon overspread the land ; and the 
fertility, which such an inundation will impart to the 
soil, will allow of any degree of cultnre, and can oerw 
be exhausted. 
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CHAPTER Xli. 
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The iaterest iiupired by the present jralitical state 
of the South American and Mexican territories, has 
thrown their former condition somewhat into the 
shide ; but it will be useful, before giving an account 
of the Revolution in Mexico, to take a genial view of 
. the colonial system, which the Revolution has abolished, 
' tb^ it may be seen what the grievances really are from 
which ihe inhabitants have been relieved. Ever; 
writer who has treated of South America fornishes. 
nvHaberlesa details of the monstrous abuses which af< 
fected those countries : but the following sketch is con- 
fined riiiefly to a general view of the most prominent 
features of the old administration, illustrated by a few 
well authenticated anecdotes, selected not so much on 
account of any peculiar point or interest in themselves, 
as from their serving to show the general temper and 
spirit of the policy by which the government of Spaia 
was actuated, in her administration of the colonies. 

The Spanish American possessions were considered^ 
JQ law, from the time of the conquest, as integral parts 
of the monarchyt not as colonies of the mother coun- 
try; thCT were BeM in fief by the crown Ip virtue of 
• grant Iroin the Pope ; and their ft&aira were supposed 
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to be ref;u]ated, not hy the goveniment of 3pain> but 
by the king, assisted by a special board called th« 
Coaocil of the ladieSf A separate code of lawaolso was 
established wpreaaly for theiDt called the Laws of the 
Indies. America, then, was noininally uidependeot of 
tile Spanish nation > and upon this principle, the South 
Americans, after Ferdinand's imprisoDDWint by Bona- 
parte, daimed an.equal right with ^in to name Juntas 
to regulate their affairs, in the absence of the king, 
their only legal head. At a momeiit such as that al- 
luded to, this argument had some force and utility ; 
but, of course, South America was always virtually 
governed by the oiinislers of Spain. 

The country was tUrided into vicwoyalties, captain- 
general-ships, intendeocies, and various oth«r subdi- 
visiwis. Kach separate government was indopendent 
of the others, but all were immediately under Uie king 
and the ouuncil^f the Indies.. 

Without going into minute details, it ia sufficient to 
state, that the principle on which the colonial govern- 
ment rested was, that do single department should b» 
allowed to act without being checked by some other ; 
a prineiple we-ak and ruinous, as it demonstrated a total 
want of confi^ace in the executive officers, and by 
virtually deariviog them of reBpooribility, yet still ex- 
acting obediebce, took away the highest and most ef- 
fective motive to the performance of their duty. The 
Viceroy was nominally controlled by a body called the 
Audiencia, tb« members of which were Buropeaa 
Spaniards, who were aot allowed to hfAd lands, or to 
marry in the country. The Audieneia had the privi- 
lege of remonstrating with the. Viceroy, and of corre^ 
ponding directly with the council of the Indies. But 
any benefieial ^ect which this might have had in pro* 
tecting the peo)^, was aounteracted by the inordinate 
power of<4he Viceroys,' and their coBsequPiit means of 
wBueoung the Audieocu^ and every other aubordi- 
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Date authority, civil, military, judicial, vr ecelesiasti- 
cai. 

In free itates, sdministered by a representative body, 
and when men are allowe^ to act and think for them- 
selves, the ]«ipslatiTO, executive, and judicial branchei 
of the constitution, are eaiily kept separate by the essra^ 
tiat distinetioDa in their nature. But in statea arbi- 
trarily governed, it invariabiy happens that these to- 
t»)ly distinct functions either clash or blend themsrives 
with one another, and mutually neutralize their respec- 
tive ^od effects. In order, as H was pretended, to re- 
medy the ^nstant mischitf arising out of this practical 
inefficiency, the number of official authorities in evNy 
department of the state was multiplied beyond, all ex- 
ample, forevery aew office required aAerwards a dozen 
others to watch it. The wlginal complexity of the 
machine was thus daily augmented by the introduction 
of these wheels within wheels, ind its operative effect 
became less and less. 

It is perfectly clear that no system of government 
can be effective, as tar as the puUio pntaptiity is con- 
cerned, if it be not perfectly understood by those whose 
conduct it is intended to control. This is true even, 
where the intentions of the rulers are honest, and have 
for their sole ol»ject die wealth and happiness of 
the people. But when the object is tlie reverse of this, 
and when the welfare of the country is studiously re- 
pressed, titere cannot be conceived a more efficAoions 
plan to perpetnate its degradation. The evil was im- ■ 
mensely aegravated, also, by the manner in which this 
tmintelligihle system was constituted. Evtry indi- 
Tidual eomposing it was a stranger in the land, bom 
in a distant country, and had bo fetlow-feelinj;, nor 
eommon interest with the inhabitants. Neither wcMrth 
nor talents were thought of in nominiting to these ap- 
pointments, the colonial offices being sold in Madiid, 
and the ptoeeeda, at one tima, made no incenndarsUe ' 
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item in the royal revenues. '* A]l pwblic offices," says 
the manifesto of Buenos Ayres, " and employments, 
belang exclusirely to Spaniuds; and ahboueh Ameri- 
cans were equally callCHi to Ihem by the Taws, they 
were appoioted only iu rare instances, and even then, 
not until they had satiated the cupidity of the court fay 
ftQ(wmous sums of money. Of one hundred and seventy 
Vicaroys that have governed this country, only .four 
have beon Americana ; and of six hutt(b4d and ten 
eaptsin-f^enerals and p)veniors, all but fourteen have 
been Spauards. The tamo took place in every other 
post of importance ; and ev«D amongst thi common 
clerks of oSfc, it was rare to meet with Americans." 
This was a most grievous oppression upon the Ameri- 
cans; but the chief evil which resulted from it consist- 
ed not BO much in the absolute loss sustained by them, 
in coDseqoence of their exchiaion from stations of pro- 
fit and honour, as in the moral degradation conscqueot 
apon the absence of all motive to generous exertioiT, 
and the utter hopelessness that any merit could lead to 
' useful distinction. 

This exclusion did not stop with official preferment, 
but pervaded every branch of the state t and the Span- 
ish government, ndt content with tying up the hands of 
the Americani, and forcing them to be idle and vicious, ' 
extended this tyranny even to the mind, and forbade 
the cultivation and exercise of those faculties whicb, 
least of all, it might be thought, ought to be'subjected 
to the control of despotism. Not only were agricul- 
ture and the arts, and manufactures and commerce, 
prohibited to die natives of the soil, but literature, and 
every species of useful knewled^, was rjgoniusly in- 
terdicted. To secure this exclusion, the inhabitants 
were forbid, upon pain of death, to trade with foreign- 
ers, none of whom were allowed |# visit the eountry : 
Spaniards themselves could not set foot in the coloniea 
without special permission, and for a limited time jaod 



even (h« inhabiUnU of the d^rmt provia«v wera 
denied, as far as it was possifaie, all Intercourse with one 
another, lest, by. mutual cemmunicatiiHi, they should 
increase their knowledge. 

The difficulty of governing distant counta'ies with 
justice, and with due consideration for the rrghts and 
nappioess of the inhabitants, is.i«niliar I0 the iniBd of 
every one who, has studied our own Indian parities, 
where, with the purest intentions of doing every thing 
for Aa bett, innumerable- artifices and anomalous pro- 
visions encumber the executive admiaistration, and 
render, the system utterly unintelligible to the natives. 
Were the s^me system in the hands of the crown, with- 
out bdog as at [nvsent administered by a nuipber of in- 
diviiluals of ail parties, and, comparatively speaking, in- 
di£krent to political power and patronage, there can be 
little doubt that its prastical oper^on would soon prove 
destnietive of the bappioMs of the Indian population, 
even were the intentions of the political authorities at 
home ever so virtuous. If this be true even with our 
represeiMatnre goveroBient, and with tb&naaerous con- 
stitutional che^s which arrest the undue exercise of 
Authority at every turn, how much more must it have 
been in the case of South America? With us, pu^c 
opinion, as is universally allowed, is the beat safeguard 
of the happiness of India, andof thepermaoeDce of our 
authority. But in South America, where principles 
of government diametrically opposite prevailed, th« ut- 
stftnt public opinion was allowcnl te exert its infloence, 
the authorityof the parentftate wasat an end. ^ 

In [Rvportion to the apprehension which the 
Spaniards fdt that the presence of strangers might 
lessen their authority, they enforced their prohibitory 
laws with rigour. When the. Spanish General Mmillo 
captured Garthagena, he seized all the British and 
ioreign merehnts, threw them into dungeons', and 
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would unqu est ioDsbiy -have shot them all, Tor a breach 
of the laws of the Indies, had it not been for the timely 
interference of the Britiah admiral on the West .India 
station. It was a capital crime, according to that code, 
for any foreigner to enter tW Spanish dominions with- 
out a licence. An apprehension of the resentmentof 
other nations has generally prevented the enforcement' 
of the law to its utmost extent : but the same end was^ 
pertiaps, more effectually served by the most barbarous 
imprisonments. In Mr. Robinson's interesting Me- 
molr&of the fdexican Revolution, many curitius anec- 
dotes are given, which show the pertinacious and vin- 
dictive determination with which tliese regulations 
were enforced. Mr. Robinson's cruel confinement of 
two years and a half, for no other crime than having 
been found in the country without a licence, is an ample 
C(Rnmentary on the whole subject. " The dungeon ia 
the Castle of San Juan de Ulua, in which he was con- 
lined, was fourteen feet under the archea of the c&stle, 
and a faint gloomy light was admitted by a small gra- 
ting at the top." One of bis fellttW'^ritonera, a citizea 
of the United States, had the skin of his leg chafed by 
the iron. " From the want of dressings and whole- 
some aliment, the sore rapidly increased. The irrita- 
tion and pressure of the iron caused the flesh and 
mucles to becomet completely ulcerated to the bone: 
and the whole leg became a mass of putrefaction. Un- 
orailing were his petitions to have his irons taken off; 
though his groans And excruciating agonies, at lengtti, 
so far atrested the atttntion of his keepers, that he was 
removed to thehospital. The physician, on examining 
the horrid state of the leg, immediately addressed a 
representation to the. governor, stating, ibat unless the 
irons were removed, death would inevitably ensue. 
Upon the margin of the memorial, the governor wrote 
the following inhuman reply, and sent it to the officer 
of the guard: "Que loa lleva, mienlfas respirfc" — 
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" Let him wear Ihem while he breathes." — " Id a few 
hours this victim of Spanish birbarity died."* 

Sometime) the intruders were sent to Spain, after 
being long confined in the colonial prisons, and from 
thence were remitted to Ceuta, in Africa, after which 
they were seldom heard of niore. Sometimes they 
were sent as conviotk to Malaga, and other Spanish 
ports, where they were forced to work in chains. By 
these and other means, the spirit of the laws of die 
Indies was most rigorously enforced, and it required 
an extraordinary combination of favourable circum- 
stances, and the stimulus of the most powerTiil motive 
of interest and patriotism, to free the country from 
. their baneful influence. 

It may naturally be asked. What possible niotivi,' 
could give birth and permanence to so unwise and jO 
wicked a system as this? It was no other, than that 
Spain alone, and her son^, should derive the whole 
wealth of the country, without allowisg to tbe Ameri- 
cans themselves the smallest participation, or even the 
slightest hope of ever participating in those riches. 

That evil must spring out of principles and practices 
so repugnant lo the laws of our nature, might have 
been anticipated. The reaction, indeed, which we 
have witnessed upon Spain herself, was inevitable ; and 
in the decay and-final ruin of the mother country, we 
distinctly recognise a severe but merited retribution for 
the injuries cast upon the colonies. The enormous 
colonial patronage wblcit the court possessed, com* 
pletely crushed the liberties of the mother country.; — 
the ill^otten money which came to Itfrom America, 
not beii^ the produce of Spanish industry, passed off 
to other couotries, without leaving a trace of national 
wealth behind, — and the restricted commerce which 

* BobiiuoD'i HentMn of tlie Mexican Revolution, Vol, I. pve 
313. ' *"». 
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M^ inlHided 4o bemfit the Peiunsula done, destroyed 
ber credit, mined her manu&cUmea, and finally lost ber 
tiie nuirket of the colonies. 

To accomplish Uie lw|M, .selfish, and short-sighted 
farpose sllui^d to,, the clumsy device of det^diug the 
wbole potpulalioii of Soath America was the only one 
which suggested itself ta the cupidity of the Spaniards. 
^Ad to ensure the permanence of a system so liable to 
revulsion, the wi>ote country was coveFed with actire 
and experienced agents, Aeapty interetied in the maiate- 
■umce of tM same order of things. Humboldt has «»- 
ttrlaioed, thett there were no less- than three hundred 
tfaousaQd old SpauiEU-ds in Ihe colonies. Kvery art also 
■ was UB^ to prevent Ufa increase of population, by col- 
lecting the people together in towns, where, besides 
htaag more easily conlrolled by the mlliUry, tbey were 
jiraraited from forming establishments, and Mtgment- 
Mig tiieir wealth, as they would have dene, had the^ 
bem <sllowed to spread themselves over this fertile 
country, wherever their tastes or inveresls should ^ 
reet them. Agriculbir*, indeed, wes not allowed to 
extend itself ; sod even so kle as 1803, when Hum- 
boldt was ia Mexieo, orders were reaeivsd irom Sp«n 
{011101 up all the vioca in the northern provinces, beoause 
the Cadiz (nerchaats complained o£ a diminutitw in the 
consuoiption of Spanish wines. I was informed at 
Te^ af a measure precisely stoiilar hayiD|r been a few 
yean befwe actuaUy cMried into e&ctJn ijew Galicia, 
10 the case of some extensive and flourishing tobacco 
pleotBtians. Tlw Americans were prevented, under 
severe penalties, from raising flax, honp, or saSron. 
The cu^fire of the grape aad olive were forbidden, as 
Spaia was understood to supply the cidouies with wine 
and oil. At Buenos Ayres, indeed, tbey were allowed 
to oMvite grapes and olives, but by special pennis- 
■ton, and o^y ia sufficient quantity for Xhe table. 
Preciseljj^^in the same apisit, coUeges were not all«W;> 
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ad to be fbuoded, tiiough penniasion vru eameady ipr- 

plied for by the inhabiUints, anil, io nuuiy iDstanoeSf 
avan schools were prohibited. A well known Spanid) 
■BiaiBtw observed, that & knowledge of reading and 
writing waa quite enough for an Am^ican ; and King 
Charles the Fourth said, he did not think it imipertbid 
information should become general in America. 

In the manifesto published by the Gonslitutioadl 
Congress of Buenos Ayres in October 1616, these 
grievances are Carcibly drawn. " It was forbiddao,'' 
&ey state, " to teach the liberal sciences ; we were 
only permitted to learn the Latin grammar, the philo- 
sophy of the schools, and civil and ecclesiastical juris- 
prudence. The Viceroy, Don Joaquioi Pino, gave 
much ofience by permitting a nautical schoolatBuenot 
Ayres, and in compliance with a mandate of the coort, 
it was shut ; while, at the same time, it was aineiif 
prohibited to send our ynuth to Paris ibr the' purpose 
of studying theseience of chemistry, Ja ordw to teach 
it on their return." 

As an important branch of the executive government, 
it may be mentioned, that the exactions in the riiape 
of taxes, tithes, and duties, were levied with a decree 
of seventy unknown in any country, except, perh^w, 
in Spain. The dudes tm the preciwis metals at the 
mouth ofthe mine, though latterly much reduced, by 
the impossibility of collecting the nominal amount, 
were, to tlw last hour of Spanish authority, agreatand 
formidaMe impedin>eot to industry. Tobacco, salt, 
gunpowder, and quicksilver, were close royal mono- 
polies, the effect of which esclusion was not only to 
prevent the people from having an adequate supply of 
these articles, even at an immensely augmAtted price, 
but to deprive the government of a lai^ revenue, 
which they might have obtained by a wiser system. 

The horrible AlcavaJa, the most vexatious of taxes, 
M it is levied ad iotiDitum upon every traosfisr of gqods, 
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pressed heavily upon id) classes. No^ng esciqwd thb 
tithes, and erery individusl in ttw coontry was «Hn- 
p^led atitiBally to purchase a eertain number of the 
Pope's Bulls, under a penalty of forfeiting various im- 
portant advantages. A "man, for instance, who had 
not in his possesion the " Bula de Confeaion," could 
not receive absolution on his death-bed, his will be- 
came mvalid, and his property was eonfiseated. 

Every stage of legal proceedings, was in the moat 
de[^rable state that can possiUy be ccmoeived. The 
administration of justice, which, even in the best regu- 
lated governments, is so liable t« delay and individual 
hu^hip, had, in South America, aearcely any exist- 
ence whatever. There were for ms enoi^h, and writ- 
ings enough, and long imprtsonments with ontin umber ; 
but I never met a single individual, either Spaniard or 
American, in any of those countries, who did not freely 
admit, that eubstaotiaT ju^iie was, in no case, to lie 
looked for, even in cases where thegevemment had no 
interest jn the cvmt. What chance any one hi^,when 
his cause involved a political question, it is needless to 
say. Imprisonment, that bitter torture, was the grand 
Tecipe»of every thii^ : — f' Sir," said a siaa to me, who 
knew well, from long experieneoi what it wa» to be 
en^ged in a South- American lawsyit, '* they put you 
into prison, whatever the case be— they turn the k^^ 
uid never think more of you." At the capture (^ 
Lima, the dungeons were found filled with prisonefs 
long ftirgotten by the 'courts, and against whom no 
charge was upon record. Ttie following extract from 
tbe Bibtiotica Americana, No. 3., (a periodical weric 
recently publi^ed in London,) puts this branch of the 
subject in a stronglight :— 

" In America, as well as in Spaio, there were col- 
lected together, in obscure, humid, and isfected dun- 
geons, men and women, young and oM, guilty and in- 
noewit ; the hardened *ia erinte, ^oog with those who 
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hid erred for the first time ; the patriot and the iiitii!>> 
defer; the simple debtor, with the moat determined 
lobbar — M were confonnded tc^;ether. llie filth — the 
wretched fiire — the naked ground — the irons — were a!) 
in South Americalhesame, or worse than those ofSpaio. 
The Alcalde, generally taken from the drep^ of the 

Gple, was a kind of Sultan ; and his satellites so many 
las, to whose severe and caprieious decrees the ua- 
happy prisoners w«re compelled to submit, without «>• 
peal. It is imponsible to paint in eolonrs sufficieifiT 
Tirid the miteries to which all prinners were subjected, 
or the inhumanity with which they were treated by 
their keepers. They were stripped of every thiiif^, — 
deprived of all motive to exertion,— occasionally put 
to the tortnre, to conless imaginary crimes, — and in al) 
the prisoaa cetpOTal punishment was allowed. Su<^ 
was the state of the prisons all over South America 
during the domination of the Spanianb. A Chilian 
writer, since the Rerolation, describes with great en- 
ergy the pemicioas ^ects of this system in that coun* 
try. ' Among us,' he says, ' a man was imprisoned, not 
that he might be improved, but that he might be made 
to suffer ,-~not that he should work, but that hetiiould 
learn itHeness, — not as a useAil wamingto others, bat to 
shock their feelings. On visiting a prison, we beheld 
several hundreds of men in rags, or entirely naked,-' 
their countenances withered away, so that they were 
rilore like spectres in chains than men : they trembled 
at the presence of the insolent alguanl, who strack 
and insulted them. Wo examined the food of these 
miserable wretches, worn to skeletons, and it proved 
such as the lowest beggar in the streets woul^ have re- 
jected with disgust." 

In Lima, where the popuhtion was upwwds of se- 
venty thousand, there were only two prisons ; and tho 
want of room a^ravated the other miseries of the c«p- 
lives beyond all oonoeption. But the most horrible of 
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b)1 jviaoas wu isnnted in. Lima during the Tioeroy&l- 
ty of AhMul. " These were subtemaeaa dungeons, 
oooArueted in sudk a manner that a man eouid not 
place himaelf io any natural position whatever. Ma- - 
ny penoDs, victims of deqiotism, were confined in 
these Itdlea for years ; and when at Ungth let out, it 
was only to bewail their own existence, oeing render^ 
ed useless and helpless for the rest of their tires ; crip- 
pled, and liable to acute pains and diseases, of an inou- 
raUe nature." The public gare the name of little hells 
(inflemiUoa) to these [^ces, and they were allowed to 
exist in Liima fully a year after the Spanish Constitu- 
tioo had been proclaimad. 1 was in Lima at the time 
they were abolished,' by a decree of San Martin, dated 
(he 19th December ISSl. San Martin, on the 15(h 
October 1881, visited the prisons of Lima in person, 
aceMnpaoied by the judges and dther public officers, 
who furnished a list of all the prisoners, wijfi an a^ 
cou^t of the crimes allegt^d against them. He listened ' 
patiently to what each prisoner had to say, and at oncck 
ordered l^great number to be liberated, who had tieen 
wantonly naced there, without any sufficient charge, 
—directed proper provisions in future to be supplied 
to those who remained, — and appointed a commission, 
who were ordered to hear and determine the whole of 
the eases within the ^lace of twenty days, thou^ many 
of them had been standing over for aeveral years. The 
most admirable regulations were afterwards establish- 
ed respecting Uie priaons of Lima.* 
The commercial system was in strict character with 
. all tbo rest of this extraordinary mass of misgovera- 
ment. The old principle, that the ctdonies existed 
only for the benefit of the mother country, was acted 



• The article entitled " Sobre CifMles," in the Bibliotica Ame- 
icfna, H wen worthy of the attention of tny penoit intemtcd 
in these lubjeou. 
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up to completely. The asAe omenta tlioBf^t- of, were 
to gather wcilth into the hands of Spaniorda, by ab* 
strarlinff the riches of South AmeriM ; and to ttto eu« 
that the Americans neither supplied llwinf»lves with 
any aKiclej which Spain could poaeiUy 'produce^ nor- 
ohtained tljese HMpplies from any but Spaniai-ds. No 
Sotiih American could own a ship, nor could a cor^ 
be Ronsigned to him ; no foreiitner was allowed to re- 
suk: in the country, unlaw born in Spain ; and no Mpi> 
ta^ not Spanish, was permitted in any shape to be em- 
ployed in the colonies. No foreign vesael was permitted 
on any pretenee whatever, to touch at a SoutR Ameri- 
can port. Even vessels in distress were not allowed 
to be received with common hospitality, but were or- 
dered to be seized as prizes, and the crews imprison- 
ed. 

The capture of Lima has put the Patriots in posses- 
sion of nmny curious state papers, some of which have 
been published, reflecting much Itf^l on the details of 
the colonial system. Amongst the« isti cimoua ex- 
tract from the report of the proeeedinfus of DA Teodo- 
ro de Croix, Viceroy of Peru and Chiii, between the 
years 1784 and 1790, drawn up by himself for the use 
of his successor. He gives at great lengthy and with 
as much importance as if the whole Spanish colonies 
depended upon it, an«ceount of an American ship from 
Boston, having touched at the Island of Juan Fernan- 
dez, in distress. She had lost, it appears, one of her 
masts, sprung her rudder, and had run short of water 
and fire-wood. The Viceroy states, that the governor 
of the island sent off to the vessel, and, on discovering 
^cr to be in great distress, and that she had. no cargo 
on board, after some hesitation es to what was the pro- 
per line of conduct on such an occasion, decided to act 
hospitably, (se habia decidido por la hospitalidail,) and 
having allowed her to repair her damages, and to take 
in wood and water, peryiitted her to stul. " In my 
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answer to thft fcovemor," adds the Viecroy, "I ek- 
prasHed mjr diapteaa ar e ftw tiw bad wrvice which he 
Ind rendered to ifae kinp;, in allowiBf^ the stranj^ ahip 
to teave the port, inMead of taking posamrion both oT 
her and the crew, and a;i ving an secount of- hia hiving 
done so t» his immediate superior, the Preaident of 
Chili, whose orders he omf^l lo have waited for. I 
esprewed my surpriaet that the governor of an island 
ritould not know that every stratifine vessel which an- 
chored in theae seas, without a licence from our court, 
ought to be treaited as an enemy, even though the na- 
tieo ta which she belonged should be an ally of Spain. 
This is in conlbmiity lo the Royvl Ordinance of the 
9fith November 1692. And Igave orders, that if die 
^ip ahould appear af^n, she should immediately be 
aetsed and the crew imprisoned. I also wrote to the 
Yieeroy of N«w Spain, giving him an account of this 
transaction, and recommendii^ him to look out for the 
ship in question-. Finally, I desired a complete state- 
ment of the'wltqie affair to be transmitted to his Ma- 
jesty." • 

The President of Chili, it seems, wrote to the Vice- 
roy to justify the governor of the ishmd for what he 
had done^ on the ^<ouDd of an existing treaty between 
the two countries, by which the Spaniards were bound 
to give succours lo vessels in distress, tocher with 
the Royal Ordinance in the. laws of the Indies to the 
same effect. - The Vioeroy, however, true to the spi- 
rit of the comnteroial regulations, replies to the presi- 
dent's representation, hy afpin caUing his attention to 
the above Ordinance, and reprimanding him and the 
Audiencis, for nqt having wit enough lo see that the 
treaty and the article alluded to in the laws of the In- 
dies were meant (o apfdy solely to his Catholic Ma- 
jesty's dominions, ports, and coasta, nerth of the Ame^ 
ricas, in -which regions alone foreign powers had any 
territories ', and " not at all Jp the coasts of the South 



Sea, whet* th^ neither htm, dm: oaght to heve, (at. 
tienen ni debea tener,) anjr territories requiring their 
ships to double Cape Horo, or to pus through the 
Sirails of Magellan or Le Alaire." The Viceroy gir- 
ther report*, that this afiair of the Boston bhip iodiMed 
him to send, with all due circiioupectiOD, (eon la re- 
serva coorenienle,) repeated cautions, and orderatothe 
inteiidanta and other ofScera aloDg the whole coast of 
Peru, " not to allow any foreign vessel whatever to an- 
chor ; and that, should any one enter the port, the lo- 
c^l authorities were sagaciously, and carefully to use 
every artifice to take possession of her and of the crew. 
And," he adds, "lest the strangers should demand^ 
supplies, and ibreatwi to use force^ the cattle and other , 
articles in the neighbouring fargu, which might aflbrd 
relief to them, are to be carried off to the interior upon 
these occasions." He also df^ires that sentinels and 
' look-out men be placed on all the hills overlooking the 
coasts, in order that immediate information may be 
given of any veswl appearing. " I had again occasion 
to repeat these captions," says the Viceroy, *^n coa- 
sequeoee of having received intelligenee from a Spa- 
nish vessel, lately arrived at Callao, that an English 
^ip had been seen in lat 50° south, giving herself out 
.to ne in March of whales." 

Had Spain been tagsged in the hottest war with 
America and England, measures more hostile could 
not have been taluM. And it gives not a bad pictnre 
of the feverish jealousy with trhich the colonies were 
guarded, when w« see the single arrival of a dismasted 
American A\p, producing a commotion along the 
wholecoastofNew Spain, Peru, and Chili; and when 
the accidental reocontre of a Spanish ship with an 
English whaler, at the distance oi thirty-eight d^rees 
of latitude, i* conudered jaufficient cmk of alarm by 
the Viceroy of Peru, to induce him to send orders to 
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the flOthontMB (Hilh»coa*t from GtM^tqmf to I<}utqi)e^ 
t» redouble their vifrUance m wMching for strai^;era. 

This curious and diar«ctanatio Munipfe, tbeuf(h it 
be net one wtiieb shews the immttdilte iaterfeMtice of 
the goTernment with the happinoae of the Ammieaaa, 
disclosw the real extent of that Jeolfltis aitd cruel sys- 
tem, upon which the Spanish gaverfMBsnt: prDceeiied 
in all that related to the wants of ttie colonists, for 
whom they never, for a siofi^ instAat, steoi te have 
had the slightest consideration. 

The sole purpose for which the AnrnrieaM existed 
was held to be that of eoilectin*; together the precious 
Metals for the Spaniards. If the wild hoFses'aad cat- 
^B, which overrun the country, could hare been Irain- 
•d to perform the eame office, the inhabilinta oiii^t 
have been altogether dispensed with, and the e^onial 
system would have been per&ct. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, for that system, the South Americans, notwith- 
standing the net-work of chains by which they were 
enveloped, had stiH some sparlw of humanity Uft, and, 
in apite of all their degradaition, longed earnestly for 
U)e enjoyments suitable to their nature; and finding 
that the Spaniards' neither could nor would furnish 
them with au adequate supfrfy, they iwrited the assiat* 
ance of other nations. To this call the other nations 
were not slow to listen ; and in fiKxeaa of tinib, there 
was established one of the moat extmonlinary systems 
of organized Smuggling which the wvrld ever saw. 
This was known under the name of the contrahrad, or 
forced trade, and was carried ui in armed vessels, well 
Bmtoed, and prepared to fight th«r way to the coast, 
Hid to rasist, as they oilen did with efeet, theguarda 
C(Mw, or coast Uoekades of Spain. This iingulsr sys- 
ten of warlike coinaierce was conducted by the Dutch, 
Partugnese, Fren^, English, and latterly by the NcMh 
A^mericans. In this way, goods to an immense value 
were distributed over SouUi Aanriea, and alUwi^ 



the prices wera neeesasrily h^h, aed the supply preci' 
rilHu» that taste for Uie comforts aad luxurisa of Euro- 
j)MD inTontioa was first encouraged, which afterwards 
0MntMi ee powerfully in giTin^ a ttectdy and intelli- 
gible motiTe to the efibrts of the Patriots in their strue- 
gles with the mother country. Along with tiK goods 
whieh the contraband forced into the colonies, no smalt 
portion of knowledge found entrance in spite of the 
increased eiertionB o( the Inqui^tion, and church in- 
fluMice, aided by the redoubled vigilance of govera- 
ment, vho aaforoed every penalty with the ntmost ri- 
gour. Many foreigners, too, fay means of bribes and 
other arts, succeeded in getting into the country, so 
that the progress of Intelligence was gradually encou- 
raged, to the utter despair of the Spaniarda, who knew 
no otitor method of governing the colonies but that of 
force, unsupported by the least shadow of opinion, or 
good will. 

How long it might have been before this slow im- 
portatioa of knonrle(^;c-,~ and this confined degree of 
intercourse with foreigners, if imaided by other causes, 
would have stimulated the Americans to assert tbe^ 
birthright, it is very 'difQcult to say," Unforeseen cir- 
cumstances, however, broui^t about that catastrophe, 
in sDfne respects perhaps premature, which has recent- 
ly brokfen their chains, and enabled them, by a dimlay 
of etiei^y ahcfgether unlooked for, even by themselves, 
to give the lie to those cruel aspersions cast on their 
nstioml character by their fOTmer nriers. 

It was originally my intention to have related,-*! 
this place, aome cireumstanoes within my own know- 
ledge, tUustrative of the effect which a perversion <^ 
the Roman Catholic religion has had upon the society: 
and I was the oMire inclined to take this course, from 
a strong persuasion, that both the principles and the 
manners of the South Americans hive received tbar 
deepest stkin from (his source. 
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In |»epariiv tbe materials, bowever, Sor this expo- 
»itioo, I found die task at once revohiBg and UDgi*> 
etous; and, after some hesitation, I have decided upon 
relinqui^ing the efleat which it might produes in st^ 
iXNiir^ the views I have been led to take. I feel unwil- 
iiiig to incur the risk of shocking the feelings of many 
who may agree with me in thinking, that it ia scarcely 
possible to treat such a suMect in detail — and by de- 
tails alone nn it be done effectnally — without a pain- 
fiil d^ree of indelicacy. It is sufficient to meniion, 
that, in the practice of Uk Catholic rdigion, all its dig- 
nity, I h|d almost said all its utHity, has been lost — 
the minds of tho«e subjected to its perverted inslitu- 
tioina, and disgusting forms, have. been debased beyond 
all example — snd moral principles, also, and domestic 
maooers, have been, in consequence, scandalously out- 
raged in [Haatice. Fortunately, however, the real cha- 
racter and disposition of the Americans, are rational 
■od docile ; and there is every reason to expect, in 
consequence* of all that has resuited from the Revolu- 
tion, that the eyes of the great mass of tlie population. 
are now fully opened to a due perception of these- 
abuses, which not osly limited their own social happi- 
ness, but, by degrading them in their own opinion, 
rendered the work of oppreBsion a task of comparative 
ease and certainty. 

I have said nothipg of the treatment of the Indians, 
because I cannot speak ffjOfa personal obswvation of 
their present state, compared with the past. In every 
i^Ktance, however, the new governments have abolish- 
ed the oppressive poll-tw, and, what was still more 
grievous, the forced service or mita. Decrees have 
been published- in ^I the new states, formally includ- 
ing the Indians among the number of free citizens, and 
repealing the lawa^by which they were rendered ineli- 
^hle to offices of trust, and as witnesses in a court of 
justice. 
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Now that sM dassea of men are rih)«r«d,to settle 
where they please, the population will spread ttaeU* 
over thecMintry and repnily iDcreMe; and the Indi— t 
wtil Mon find it tiieir interest ts coMiect themaclvei 
with the settlers, and friendly alliaacM will beforncd^ 
|;reatly to the advanlajQe of all parties. The motire*, 
indeed, to indur'ry, and to impravetnent of every kind 
In South America, are innumerable; and the rtaasHan 
which, acFOrdin^ to every principle of huB;)ao iiatura^ 
may be expected to take plare, when the weight of ty- 
rannical authority is entirely removed, baffles aU calM- 
lation : it must, hon^ver, be prodtgioii» — atut pertupi 
the present military excitement, and the eKoluBtn o»- 
cupHtioQ which it rurniahes in that ceuntry, maj not 
he sc great a miKorlune as it is aocnetintes suppoeed. 
It may contribute ev«itually to its more tranquiLiA^ 
tablishment, by f^i^ing the inhabitants tttne to reftset 
and act deliberately, instead of ruahing at once and uih 
prepared, from a state of slavery, into the fall exercnk 
of civil liberty. ' . '~ 
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CHAPTER Xin. 
MEXICO. 

SKETCH OT TtU BirOlDTtOV IB MEXICO, WITB KITLBCTIOKI OM V 



Before describing the state of paitjc feeling, itwill^' 
I think, be stlisfactory to say a few words on the re- 
eeiTt Revolution in Mexico, which differs in many par- 
ticulars from those of South America. 

Mexico, like Chili, has been twice revolutionized. 
The first struggle cammence4 in September ISIO, and 
wu carried on with various success till July 1819, 
when the exertions of the Patriots were almost extin- 
guished. ' 

Although the Independents failed in their first at- 
tempt, the experience gained in the course of a long 
and arduous contest contributed materially !• the more 
successful conduct of the second Revolution, of which 
I am about to give a very brief sketch. 

About the middle of ISljBi accounta were received 
in Mexico of the Revolution in Spain, anrfit was sooa 
made known, that orders had been sent to Apodaca, 
the Viceroy, to proclaim the Constitution, to which 
Ferdinand the VII. had been obliged to swear. But 
it appears that Apodaca, and some of (he principal ge- 
nerals, acting probaUy under secret orders from the 
king, resolvftd to resist the establishment of the consti- 
tution. The popular seDtimant, as may be supposed^ 
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was against sudi a project ;, and the ieeds of an exten- 
■aive revolt were in this way sown by the very per- 
sons, who, it may be supposed, had the interests of 
the mother country most at heart. New levies of troops 
wera made by government to suppress aa^ attempt to 
declare the Oonstitution : and the wh^ country ivu 
gradually, and almost insensibly, rmised into niStary 
action. 

The chief obstacle, as it was thought by these leaders, 
to the wiceess of their {ilan, was the presence of Gene- 
ral Don N. Armigo, whose attachment to die cause of 
theConstltulion was too well known to admit a doubt of 
bis supfDrliii)!; it. He was, therefore, dismissed from • 
the command of the military division stationed between 
Mexico and Acapulca ; and in his place Don Augustin 
Iturbide was*ppbinted, an officer who, during the for- 
mer Revolution, had adijered steadily to the mteresta 
of the king, ^ngh he was a native of Mexico. He 

'had been privy to the secret f»«ject above alluded to, 
of forcibly r ct is t ipR the prorlanHtion of the constitu- 
tion, and (when he left Mexico in February 18S1, to 
supersede Armigo, be was impjicitly confided in by 
the Viceroy, who ap|>oint^ him to escort half a mil- 
lion of dollars destined ^or embai^ation at Acapulco. 
Iturbide, however, soon took possession of this money 
St » place esUed IgRala, about one hundred and twenty 
miles from Mexico, and commenced the second Mexi- 
can Revolution, by publishing a paper, wherein he ' 
{noosed to the Viceroy that a new form of ^vehi- 
menl shouM be establial^d, iI^ilepeddent of the mother 

' country. ' 

As this documeot,Avhich bears the title of the PUq^ 
of Igual^ was nude the foundatio* of all. Uie subse- 
quent proceedings of the revolutionists, it may be in- 
toresting to give a sketch of its leading points. It bean 

. dftte the S4th February 1881, the day after Iturbide 
had poM Mse d himaetf of the trewyre under his eMoct. 
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Article 1st maintains the Roman Catholic religioa, 
to the entire e^tclupion (intoleraocia) of any other. 

2d, Declares New Spain independent of Old Spato> 
or sf any olh^r country. 

3d, Defines the goTernmeDt to be a liroiled monar- 
chy, " regulated according to the spitjt of the peculiar 
constitution adapted to the country." 

4th, Proposes that the Imperial Crown of Mexico 
be offered first to Ferdinand VII.; and, in (he erent 
of his declining it,, to the younger princes of that fa- 
mily, specifying that the representative government of 
New Spain shall have the power eventually to name 
the Emperor, if these princes shall also refuse. Arti- 
de 8th points this out more explicitly. 

5th, 6th, and 7th Articles, relate to the details of du- 
ties beioogue-to the Pcoviuonal Gorerupient, which is 
(o consist oTa Jiiota and a Regency, till the Cortes or 
Congrass be assembled at Mexico. 

9th, The govertiment to be supported by an army, 
which shall bear the name of " The Army of the 
Three Guarantees." These guarantees, {(.appears by 
the 16th Article,,are, 1st, The religion in its present 
pure state ; 2d, The Indepopdence ; asd 3d, The Union 
of Americans sod Spaniards jntKe country. 

loth and 11th ralate to the duties of Congress, with 
respect to the formation of a contfitut'ion on the pria- 
eiples of this " plan.". 

12th, Declares every inhabitant pf New Spain a citi- 
zen thereof, of whatever country he be; and renders 
every man vligiWe to every office, without exception, 
even of Africans. A subsequent modification of thia 
article excluded slaves. 

13th, Securoa persons and property. 

14th, Gives strong assurances of maintaining on- 
touched, the privileges and immunities of the Church. 

15th, Promises not to remove individuals from their 
prewnt offices. ' 
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J6th, (See 9th.) 

17th, 18lh, 19th, and 20Ui, relate to the formation of 
the armjr and other military det^ls. 

2lst, Declares that until nevr lawi be framed, those 
of the present Spanish constitution are to be in force. 

22d, Declare^ treason against the Independence to 
be second only to sacrilege. 

23d, To the same effect. 

34th, Points out, that the Cortes, or Sovereign Con- 
gress, is to be a constituent assembly, to hold ks ses- 
sions in Mexico, and not in Madrid. 

This plan dexterously involves the direct and obvi- 
ous interests of all classes in thecommuoity,especiilly 
of those who had nost to lose ; the dergy and the old 
Spaniards, who held by far the most extensive influ- 
ence over society; one by being in possession of nearly 
all the active capital in the country.; the other by 
having gained, in times past, an influence over men's 
minds, to which, perhaps, there does not now exist a 
parallel in the Christian world. But,, although this be 
true, yet both these parties bad been recently made to 
feel, that Iheir influence, and even existence, depended 
upon opinion alone, and this they were sufficiently 
aware they might Ion in a moment To them, there- 
fore, the countenance of power was of the greatest con< 
sequence, and it became thsir immediate interest to 
support the views of a party,«which, instead of op- 
pressing them, as bad been the case elsewhrae, actually 
condescended to borrow their support, and to provide 
for their safety. 

Again, by not holding out a vajriie prospect of a re- 
presentative government, but beginning at once, by 
calling the deputies tOf^t her, and by appointing a de- 
liberative junta and an executive regency, doubts and' 
jealousies were dissipated, or put to sleep. 

In the interim, while the above proposition was sub- 
mitted to Spain, this plan answered Iturbld^'s poN 
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poaea fully, as the flame -which it had kindled spread 
over the whole amnlry. He was soon joiaed by b&- 
Teral of fhe most distinguished of the king's officers ; 
amonj^t others by D(m Pedro Celestino Negreti, a 
Spaniard, but married in the cofmtry; and by Colonel 
Bostamante, rtho brought with him a thousand cavalry.' 
On every side th« great oitiea yielded to the Revolu- 
tionaif forces. Such also was Iturfoide's address, that, 
in every case of conquest, he converted into active 
friends all those who had been indifierenr before, and 
t^em ailed to gain over to his cause the most power- 
fbl of hh enemies ; while, at the same time, he won 
the* confidence and esteem of every, one, by his inrari- 
sble moderation, humanity and justice. 

While the independent cause wag thus rapidly ad- 
vancing, tha( of the Spanish government was falling 
fast to pieces. The Viceroy Apodaca found it impos- 
sible to stem the torrent, and was glad to abdicate his 
anthority at the mutipous suggestion of the officers, who, 
it is curious to observe, adopted a coura« exactly similar 
to that of their countrymen in Peru, in the case of 
Pezuela. But his successor, Field -marsh alf Novella, in 
vain endeavoured {o restore theuuseoi the king, while 
lturbidi£ drew his armies closer^nd 61oaer round the 
capital, subduing^ every tfiing before him. 

At this ciftical moment, a new Viceroy, General' 
O'Donqu, arrived from Spain, vested with powers to 
supersede Apodaca. To his astoniihtnent be found the 
country he came togovem, DO longer a colony of Spain, 
but an independent state. As he had come without., 
troops, he saw at a glance that Mexico wa^ irretrievably 
lost, on the terms, at least, on which it had been held 
heretofore. He endeavoured, however, to make the 
best conditions he could for his country ; and, in order 
to pave the way, issued a proclamation to the inhabi- 
tanis, breathing nothing but liberality and henty eoo- 
gratulations upon their prospect of hapfunesa ; a moat 
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singulu- document indeed to come fnMn a SpnuA 
. Viceroy. 

Iturbide, delif^led to see this 'disposition on the put 
of O'Donaju to tako thioga in suoh unexpected good 
part, iavited him to a coaference. Tbey accordingijr 
tDet at Cordora^whenf, aflor a short discussion, a treaty, 
which bears the name of that city, was Bis^nai ^ the 
S4lh of August 1831. By this treaty, O'i)onaj» fully 
recognised the j^n of Iguak ; and net only engaged 
to use his influence to support it at home, but, in order 
to nuoifest his sincerity still further, he actually agreed 
to become a member of the provisional Revolutionaiy 
government ; to dispatch commissioners to -^nin to 
offer the crown to Ferdinand ; and, in short, in the 
Dame of Spftio, to make common cause with Meiieo. 

The accession of guch a man to his par^ was «f ia- 
calculable importance to Iturbide. It destroyed the 
hopes ^f (hose, who, up to this moment, had looked 
for the re-estabtishment of the ancient order of things ; 
it completely justified the conduct of the Spanish re- 
sidents, who had in a similar manner yielded to the 
popular tide ; and it was very naturally hailed, from 
the one end of the country to the other, aa a eoafirmk- 
tionofthejtistaAsaBAsohdity of the Independent cause, 
when even a Spaniard in authority agreed to co-operate 
with them so heartily. * 

The capital was soon persuaded to •urrend^ at 
O'Donaju's desire, and Iturbide entered it on the a7th 
of September. 

At this moment, O'l^aju unfortunately caught 4k9 
' yellow-fever and died, to the great sorrow of all puttee. 
But it is difficult to say, whether or not his death wu 
detrimental to Iturbide's views. O'Dwiaju had already 
donj ail that was possible, to establish tite immediate 
objects of thatch ioTtparticulaHy in preventingdiauaion; 
and it may be questiooed whether he would hare co- 
opwated with bim so fully when these ol^QCts came to 
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Uke a mere person! and ambitious direction, aUd when 
the interests of .the Spanish crown were lets eon»-. 
deredi • 

From that period, up to the end of March 1822, 
Iturbide'i plans were steadily carried fOTward : the. de- 
puties to Congress gradually drew together from the 
difiwent provinces, and hfrhad time to collect in his 
favour the suffrages of the remotest towns. The Trl- 
garanti colours were wgni by all claesea ; and by a 
tnouaand other ingenidus mameuvres, the peopls were 
gradualiy taught to associate their present freedom wiifa 
Iturbide'ft celebrated Ptan of Iguala, and thence, by an 
easy transition, to look to him, individually, for thar 
future prosperity. 

The Mexican Cortes, or Sovereign Cotutituent Con- 
gress, fina% met on the 24ih*Ii'ebruary 1S33, and 
one pf their &rst, if not their very &rat act, was an edict, 
permitting all who chose it to leave the country, and air 
lowing the export of specie at a duty of oaly three aiid 
a half per cent. This good faith, for it had bean long 
before promised by Iturbide, gave great coohdence to 
the mercantile capitalisla, and probably decided manjr 
to remain in the country, who, had they been less at 
liberty to go#would have felt less desiwuB of remain- 
ing. 

A rumour was also circulated at this time, that tin 
Inquisition, which had been abolished by the C<Htstitu- 
tion before Ferdinand's release from France, might 

Cbably be re-established, — a proepect which was no 
grateful to the hopes of the clergy, than a free ex- 
port of specie was to the merchants ; and, as Iturlud^ 
himself, at this juncture, condesoeM^^ to advocate the 
came of tbe army, by writing appeals, with his name 
at full length, in the public prints, in £ivour of the 
merits and claiuu of his relh>w-soldter8, b« dexterously 
contiived to bring all parties into the best possible bu- 
' aHMT wiUi himself persooaUy. 
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On the IJSth of May 1892, he piwented io Hie Coo- , 
grass two Madrid Offiettea of the 13th and 14lh of 
February, by which it appeared that the Cortes of 
Sprfn hnd'deelared the treaty of Cordova, eatered into 
by the Viceroy, O'Doniju, to be null and void ; toi 
had totally dtsavoncd all his acts. 

This was, undoubtedly, what Iturbid£, knowing the 
temper of the court of Madrid, had expcMed ; and the 
Congress immediMely decided, *' that, hy the for^^ne 
declanUoh of Spain, the Mexican nation was freed 
from the obligations of that treaty, as fw as Sfnio wte 
concerned; and that, as, by the third article of the 
treaty, the Constitutional Congress were left at liberty, 
in such event, to name an Emperor, they thou^t ftt» 
in consequence, not only in pursuanM of their own, 
opinion, but in accordance with the voice of thp flH- 
ple, to elect Don Augustin de Iturbide the First, £on- 
stitotiona] EmpAW of Mexico, on the basis pre^im- 
ed in the Han of Ignala, which had already been re- ' 
ceived throughout the empire." 

The Bubaequent fate of Iturbide is well known. Be^ 
fore he had reigned a year, the republican party in the 
country gained the ascendency; the monarchy was 
overthrown, and the ex-emperor was bafllHhed to Italy. 

It has sometimes been thought in other countries, 
that many ef the South Americans were indiffmnt to 
the independence of their country, and that a great 
European force, by encouraging arid protecting the ex- 
pression of contnry opinions, might, ere long, succeed 
in re-establMiin^ the ancient authority. This, I am ' 
dloroaghly eonvinced, is a mistake, and he who should 
reason by andog^'from the fate of Spain to tfiat o< 
South America, if exposed to the same trial, wouM 
confound two things essentially disriniilar; and if he . 
were to su[^se that the cry of " Viva la IndepMi- 
denoia" in the one, and " Viva la Constitution" in the 
other, were indicative of an equal degree irf^siAonl^ 
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and of right apprehension of the sabject, he would be 
essentially ii> error ; for there ia this important dislinc- 
•tion : 4ie greater number of those who called out for 
the constitution knew very imperfectly whiithey were 
asking for ; whereas, every individual in the new states, 
however ignorant of the t«ue nature and extent of civil 
liberty, or however indifferent about other political mat- 
ters, is strongly possessed uf the same clear, connsteot, 
«Bd steady conception vf what independence means, 
and well knows its important prielica] consequences. 
It is because these sentiments are universal, and receive 
every hour more and more strength and confirmation^ 
that I venture to speak- to decidedly of the utter im- 
pHaibility of again reduciag to political and moral 
uiraldoiii, BOVBst a population, every m^dher ef which 
is M length full^ awakened to ■ aetoe of bis own iote- 
rest.ahd honour. 

InjJl ctHBpdnies, the conva«atio« turned on politi- 
cal topics; and it was very euriwjf to obs^^e, amidst 
much prejudice and error in reasoning, and much ex- 
aggeration and misstatemeDt of facts, how justly every 
one felt on the occasion, and with what delight they 
exercised the new privily of speaking out ; a privi- 
Imc, it may be remarked, which is at once cause and 
efiect ; since we know, that in former times, when no 
freedom of speech was permitted, the &culty of think- 
ing to any purpose, was equally repressed ; a truth 
which, though a mere cpmmon-place, it is not, on that 
account, the less interesting to seo confirmed in prac- 
tice. At this time every one not only took a pride in 
saying what his opioioiia were, but seized every op- 
portunity that occurred, or could be devised, to mani- 
fest his political sincerity. The borders of the ladies' 
shawls were wrought into patriotic mottoe; the tops of 
the newspapers and pley-bills bore similar inscriptions; 
patriotic words were set to all the old national airs ; 
ud 1 saw a child one day munchiug a piece of gilt 
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giDgerbread, stamped with the wwd Independwck 1 I 
am well ^ware that all this fuss and talk proves not 
much ; and that oothiog .is nora prostituted ihaQ this 
sort of verbsl eotfausiasm, which empootes aX the first 
show <tf OMKMition ; and certaioly, taken singly, it 
would be oflittle nwnaent in a political point of view, 
however amusing it might be to witness oq a great 
scale: but it ia no bad aeeompaaiment to successful sc- 
ti(Hi, «id helps to keep alive that new-born spirit of in- 
depeadettoe, T^hen uner, and more important causes 
are ready to give practical e&ct to thesentimenl. 

Patriotic esertioaa ue always thougtit more hi^y 
of wheo Tiewetl'Awn a distHtce, than when exaniii^ 
closely. But, even in tbft eyes of those who are pt«- 
seot, the intereat which a show gf patriotism excites is 
(rtten at first of avery lively character. This dazzling 
efiect, however, speedily goes off: the real characters 
and naotives of ths actors Iwcome so wdl known to us, 
that the fictitioua r^x«seatstioo of pure disinterested ' 
public spirit no longer plessesj sod at last we see 
BOthii^ in this revolutionary drama that ia acted to the 
liie, but the cruelty and the sorrow. 

lo the eaae vf the Mexican Revolution, Itui^side en- 
deavoured to conciliate all parties, and tried, by various 
means, lo unite the interests of the old SpaoiEwds with 
those of the natives : But the result ik the e:^>eri> 
EBNtt shows how vain all such attempts are. It was, 
in fact, entirely eontrary lo the habits of the Span- 
iuds, lo form a solid friendship with the people over 
whom they held absolute dominion ; and it was 
equally contrary to the feelings of Americans to re- 

n confidence in those who had never trusted them. 
due, however, to Iturbid^, to say, that bythis idea 
of.unHing the two heart ilytogether|4 he blow whieh was 
sure to Mi eventually on the heads fif ihe Spaniards 
was deferred; and more 'time was given for them to 
wind up their affiura, andrmider their fiite as Jil4te se- 
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vere a»4>os»Ue. If this was really tiie object, the d&<» 
vice which Iturblde fell upon was ingenious, and states- 
manliiifi. But the poor Spaniartls had a very difficult 
tMk to perform, and, upon the whole, they did not 
execute it wet). For they could not bring themseU'es 
to make a sincere efibrt to deserve the good will of 
the Americans, but viewed, with mortification and 
eovy, the growing prosperity of the country, no longer 
exclusively theirs. They felt the foundation of their 
own fortunes gradually slipping from them, and hav- 
ing been habituated to the enjoyment of exclusive 
privil^^, could not reconcile themselves to share 
tbeii fortunes and long established rights, wHh their 
fiKmer dependents. Being conscious that these feelings 
rendered them unworthy of confidence, they naturalhr 
inferred, that in reality they were not trusted. In this 
irame of mind^hey lived in constant dread of popu- 
lar vengeance, and often gave way to terrors from 
causes insignificant, or imaginary. When they met to- 
zether, they never failed to augment one another's 
fears, by repeating stories of the threats and insults 
they had met with, and spoke of the various symptoms 
of enmity on the part of the free Amerinns, who, they 
said, were only waiting for an opportunity to expel 
them fi-om the country. 

The correspondence' which they maintained with all 
parts of the interior contributed, is a remarkable de- 
gree, to heighten these feelings of alarm, since it was 
impossible to investigate every idle report which came 
from a distance. They were also absurdly unguarded 
in the terms which they used in speaking of the native 
inhabitants of the ceuotry. They delighted, for iw 
stance, in oMiversalJOB, to contrast their own " supe- 
rior i^Mstracim" with the " ignofineia barbara" of the 
Mexicans; and if any one of us, who were in different 
parties, ventured'fo insinuate, that this ij^orance of the 
natives tuif^t, pKfaapa, bar* bwa [»oduced by the 
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jnaaaer in which the country bad been gorerntd ; and 
Qiat, possibly, there might be much intellectual wealth 
amonjc the inhabitants, though the mines, in which it 
was hid, had never been worked — they would turn 
fiercely upon us, and maintain, ttiat the people of whom 
we spoke were incapable of bein|r educated. If we fur- 
ther su^ested, that the experiment had never been 
fairly trie^l, they flatly denied the fact, and declared 
there was nothing in the laws, which prevented a native 
from obtaining the ^me knowledge, wealth, and power 
as a Spaniard. Bjt this is not to the purpose ; for what- 
ever the laws may have been, we know well what the 
actual practice was, and even where exce^Aions occur- 
red, the argumenfoflhe Spaniards was^otslrenj^ened; 
since, whenever a native did rise to wealth or conse- 
quence, he became from that instant, virtually a Span- 
iard, and derived his riches by means o^nonopoltesy at 
the expense of the country ; and as he obtained povrer, 
solely by becoming a servant of the government, he 
merely assisted in oppressing his countrymeny without 
the possibility of serving them. 

Much, however, in fairness, is to be said in excuse 
for the sinking race of Spaniards in those couotries. 
They undoubtedly are far better informed men, more 
industrious, anil more highly bred than the natives in 
general As merchants they are active, enterprising, 
and honourable in ihei^ dealings. It is only on" the 
national question betiveen them and the natives Uiat 
they are illiberal ; towards those with whom they are 
acquainted pen^onBlly, or with whom they hav« busi- 
ness to transact, tliey are always fair and reasonable. 
They are much less tainted \vith bit^try than the na- 
tives; they are men, taken generally, of pleasing 
versation and manners, and hahif illy obnging to 
and, when not pressed by immediate danger ana diffi- 
culties, especially so to strangers : for, notwitb#tanding 
their habitual jealousy, theif p^^jodices never interfered 
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with t))dr cordial, hospitality, and even generosity 
to all foreigners, who treat thein with iT&itknen aod 
confidence. A Don, it is well known, is the most 
stately of mortals, to thftse who treat him with hauteur , 
or reserve, but to those who really confide in, and treat 
him not precisely in a familiar manner, hut in what 
' they term " un modo^orriente," he beepmes as cordial 
and open as any man. 

The above Spanish phrase describes the manners of a 
man, who, without departing from his tewn natural 
character, is dew^s of pleasing, and willing to take 
all things as he (thds them, and in good part ; which we 
term in English an offhand manner. 

The judgment which men form of ttational i^uestions 
is often irresistibly influenced by the feelings of private 
friendship, which they bear to a few of the individuals 
of that nation ; and although I have said nothing of the 
Spaniards, which is not perfectly notorious to alf tlie 
world, and which nojiiheral Spaniard that I have met 
w^h attenf^ted to deny, I feel considerable remorse 
for using such ungracious terms, however just, in speak- 
ing of a class of society, to very many of whom I am 
indebted fior much disinterested kindness, and for whom 
I shall always retain the truest esteem and regard. 

Pei-sons removed, as in England, '4o a great distance 
from the: scene, are too apt to err on the other side, 
and to overlook, altogether, the suffA'ingsof njen who, 
taken individually, deserve no such hard fate, as that 
which has lately befallen the SpaniRr<l£ We forget, 
that, whatever the national injustice ifiay, have been 
with which the colonies have b^en admiriistered, the 
existing Spanish members of the society in America 
came honestly ^y their possessions and privileges. We 
make n« allowance for their personal worth and claims, 
but see, without regret, the property rightfully possess- 
ed by a whole class of deserving persons, rudely trans- 
ferred to other hands, whv lake advantage of the times, 
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to .seize on it under the pretence of an abstrtwt right. 
Sometimte, t«o, in no very charitable spirit, we permit 
ourselves to derive a kind ef ungenerous satisiaction, 
when we thinfc Of the morlificMioa and sorrow with 
which the ruined Spaniards have been thus rudely ex- 
pelled frpm America,-— as if it were jtist, suddenly to 
visit the accumulated' errors of three centuries, on the 
heads of the last, and, perhaps, the least ofieodii^ gen- 
eration. 

A personal acquaintance, m I have said* with a few 
of the au&ring individfiala, scrfleas down these illiberal 
sentiments, in a wonderful d^Me, and begets a more 
cqasiderate and ch'aritaMe way of thinking ; and this 
kindly filing towards the m'embtn of the sinking 
{tarty, which in no d^ree blinds the judgment to the 
true merits of the great question of Independence, is, 
perhaps, the chief satisfaction, though it be a melancholy 
one, which results from seeing things with one's own 
eyes, and on the spot ; instead of Tiewiog them at a 
dlEtaoce, aqd through a medium, wilfully riloiiTyd by 
interest, prejudice, and pawion. y 
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CHAPTER XIV. 
SAN BLAS. 



■On the 5th of May, I left Tepic for San Bias, in or- 
der to be present when the tre»sure for England should 
be put on board the Conway 

The officers as well as myself took leave of tJR inte- * 
rior without much regret, for, notwithstanding the 
many kifld attentions which we had met with, it was 
impoasihle to disguise from ourselves, that we were 
all more or less objects of suspicion to the inhabi- 
tants, roused, by circumstances,, into a high degree 
of political excitement. In sucb times, parl^-Spirit 
1 feeling which must belong to every individual 



fortimig the society ; an impartial stranKer, therefore, 

who noes not, and cannot ent^ fi ', 

asm of either sidei is a sort of intruder; his indiffer- 



ence is always mistaken for ilt-W)II,'and because«he 
does not take part with both sides, both look upon 
him as ^pworthy of ccaifidence. At first it was not 
uninteresting fo see a whole community so much io 
earnest on one togio : but this became rather irksome, 
when we could' iro longer maintain a correspondent 4** 
gree of anImAion on the subject. As soon as the no- 
velty had gone by, we were looked upon as sober men 
in an intoxicated company f spies, as it were, upon the 



extravagance of those io whose dissipatioa we ilo not 
choose to participate. 

On the 6th of May, more than half a million of 
dollars were embarked in the Conway, arid on differ- 
ent days during the nronth, 'other large sums ; all des- 
tined for London. Some of the treasure was sent by 
Spanish merchants, a small quantity by Mexicans, but 
the whole intended far the purchase of British goods. 

Wiien money ia shipped, a set of bills of lading are 
signed, for the amount. These bills, which are imme- 
diately sent to England by various opportunities, be- 
come negotiable in the European marfcet, and may be 
transferred to other hands. The treasure is insured in 
London, the instant advices arrive oC its being actually 
shipped ; thus the consignee, or the holder of the bill, 
in Eg^()e, becoipes certain of his money, whatever 
may he the fate of the Ship. If she arrive safe, he re- 
ceives the identical hard dollars; if not, the insurers 
make Up the loss. Thus, it is interesting to reo^firk, 
the instant accounts arc received that gold or>silver has 
been placed on board a ship of war, at ever so great a 
distance, it, or rather its representative the' bill of 
lading, acquires an exchangeable value iu the London 
market. It may, and sometimes does happen, that part 
of the returns in the shape Of goods actually reaches 
South America before the money itself has arrived in 
lilngland. There ig, perhaps, no Instance in which the 
beneficial influence of Iksurance on commerce is more 
obvious than in these shipments of treasure. 

^Ve experienced a great difference between the cli- 
mate of San Bias and that of Tcpic, especially at night. 
At both places it was disagreeably hot during the day, 
but at Tepic, which stands on an elevated plain, the 
thermometer fell 15° or 30° at night, whereas,^ at San 
Bias, which is close to the sea, there was much less 
variation of temperature. Throughout the day, it was 
generally, in the coolest part of the shade, about 30% 
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■ sometimes for seyeral hours, 95'. The reflectfon from 
the walls, and from the ground, made the air in the 
open streets often much hotter, and I have several 
times seen it above 10©°, The highest temperature, 
however, in a shaded spot, was 95°. At night, the 
thermometer stood generally between 80* and 85°. 
Between ten and eleven o'clock in the morning, the 
sea-breeze began to set in. None tiut those who have 
felt the bodily and mental exhaustion caused by the hot 
nights and sultry mornings of low latitudes, can form 
a just conception of the dbliciouB refreshment of this 
wind. For some rime before it actually reaches the 
spot, its approach is felt, and joyfully hailed by people 
who, a few minutes before, appeared quite subdued by 
the heat, but who now acquire a sudden animation and 
revival of their faculties, a circumstance which strangers, 
who have not learned to discover (beapproach of the sea- 
breeze, are often at a loss to aceount for. When it has 
fairly set in, the climate in the shade is delightful, but 
in the sun it is scarcely ever sitpportable at San Bias. 
Between three and four o'clock, the sea-breese gene- 
rally dies away ; it rarely lasts till five. The oppres- 
sion during the interval of calm which succeeds be- 
tween this period an.d the coming of the land-wind baf- 
fle^' all description. The flat-roofed houses, from ha*^ 
ing been all day exposed to the sun, resemble ovens ; 
and as it is many hours be^« they part with their 
heat, the inhabitants are sadl*baked before the land- 
wind comes to their relief. 

During the morning, the thorough draft of air, even 
when the sun is blazing fiercely in the sky, keeps the 
rooms tolerably coot; but when the breeze 'is gone, 
they tiecome quite suffocating. The evil is heightened 
most seriously by'elouds of mosquitoes ; and, what are 
still more tormenting, of sand-flies, an animal so dimi- 
nutive, as scarcely to be distinguished, till the eye is di- 
rected to the spot they settle upon^ by the pain of their 
p 3 



formidable puncture. San Bias, as mentioOed before, 
is built on the Lop of a rock, standing in a level swampy 
plain. During ordinary tides, in the dry season, this 
plain is kept merely iu a half dried, steaming sUte ; but, 
at .ipring tides, a considerable portion of it is overSow- 
ed. Theefleotof this inundation is to dislodge from 
the swamp myriads of mosquitoes, sdod-flies, and other 
insects, which had been increasing and multiplying on 
the surface of the mud during the low tides. These 
anifinls, on being disturbed, fly to the first resting- 
place they can find ; and the unhappy town of San 
Bias, being the only conspicuous object in the neigh- 
buurhood, is fairl/ enveloped, at the full and change 
of the moon, in a cloud of insects, producing a plague, 
the extent of which, if properly described, wrnild 
scarcely be credited by the inhabitants of a cold cli- 
mate. The most seasoned native tared, in this instance, 
no better than oarselves, and we sometimes derived a 
perverse sort of satisfaction from this oompanionship 
in misery, and laughed at seeing them roiling about 
front cliair to chair, panting under the heat, and irritR- 
ted into a fever, by the severe and unintermitted at- 
tacks of their indefatigable tormentors. I cannot say 
which was worst, the unceasing buz, and fierce sting of 
the mosquito ; or the silent, but multiplied assaults of 
the sand-flies, which com* against the face, as 1 heard 
a miserable man exclaim one evening, like bandfuls of 
sand. Mosquito curtaFhs ofiered no defence against 
these invisible foes, so that there was nothing for it but 
to submit. It is, perhaps, worthy of remark, that those 
persons invariably suflered most who were least tem- 
perate iii their diet, and that the water drinkers (that 
rare species) were especially exempted from the fever- 
ish discipline of these' attacks. It was perfectly out of 
the question to try to get any sleep before the land- 
wind set in; but this ot\en deceived us, and, at best, 
seldom came before midnight, and tbeo it bimr ojet 
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the hot pUin, and reached ui loaded with ofleneive vk- 
pours from (he marsh : but this was nothing, as it served 
to disperse the sand-flies, and E^adually acquired a de- 
gree of coolness, which allowed US to drc^) asleep to- 
wards morning, when quite worn out with heat, vexa- 
tion, and impolent rage. 

I4th May. — Some days after I came to San Bias, 
the chief secretary of the government called, to re- 
quest that the mirgeon of the Conway mi^ht be allow- 
ed to visit his sick dflughler, a little f^irl of three years 
of age. I sent to the ship for the doctor, and accom- 
panied him to the house, where we found the child not 
so ill as the father's fears had imagined. Th*- doctor 
thought that, with proper, care, she might recover; and 
being obliged to go on board himself, sent medicines 
on shot«, which I carried to the child. I was, io the 
first instance, pcompted bj.ihe desire-of being civil to 
a person who had shown great attention to the officers 
during my absence at TepJc, and I was glad, also, to 
have fto opportunity of seeing the intwior of a New 
Galifian family. But I soon apquired a far deeper in- 
terest in the case, by the increasing illness of our little 
ritienl, one of the prettiest and most engaging children 
ever saw. The doctor, at my request, visited her as 
often as he could come on shore, but as he was in close 
attendance upon several yellow-fever patients, not only 
in the Conway, but in the merchant ships in the anchor- 
age, ihe task of watching the child's illness felt principal- 
ly upon me. The poor parents would not believe, not- 
withstanding my reiterated assuraniies, that 1 knew no- 
thing of medicine; but it was too late to draw back at 
this stage of the case, since it was through me alone 
that any report could be communicited to the medical 
gfintleman on board. Yet 1 saw, with much regret, 
that the whole family were becoming more and more 
dependent upon me : they sent -for me at all houn of 
the day and night, whetwver there was the last 
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change, aad although they mast have seen that I 
could do them no good, thejr still wished to be en- 
couraged to hope the best In so small'a towo, and 
where there was no doctor within twenty miles, every 
eye was turned upoa> us, which made Hie case a still 
more anxious »ne. If the child recovered, indeed, we 
should have been certain of the respect and the esteem 
of the society; but, on the other hand, if she died, as 
we began t« fear, the effect of our Interference was 
much to be dreaded on the minds of people habitually 
distrustful of strangers. There was clearly nothing 
for it now, however, but to go through with the matter, 
although it was too obvious that, in spite of all our 
care, the chiM was getting daily worse. As aUthe o4d 
women in the place had given the case up as hopeless 
— and they were the only pretenders to medical know- 
ledge in the neighbouAvod — our eodeavours were 
watched with uncommon anxiety, and became tlie unt- 
versal topic of conversation, even as far as Tepic. 

Late one night, I was called out' of bed bf a breath- 
less messenger, who oame to say the child was much 
worse, and that 1 must come down to the secretary's 
house immediately. I found the infant in its mother's 
arms, with its eyes closed, and the sicklf hiie sf its 
skin changed to a pure marble whiteness; indeed, it 
looked more like a statue than a living being, and was 
evkiently dyin^ The poor father, who still fondly 
rested his hopes on my opinion, accompanied me to the 
room, and watched my looks with the most melancholy 
anxiety. On catching irom the expression of my 
countenance, when I beheld the infent, what was the 
nature of my thoughts, he took one last miserable look 
at his child, and rushed into the streets. I saw him 
no more till long after all was over ; and 1 had returned . 
to my bouse; when i observed him'at a distance, bare- 
headed, and running, in a distracted manner, away 
from that part of the town id whioh his home lay. 
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Meanwhile, the motherj Biore true to her duties, nt 
upun the bed, aod, from time to time, pressed the in- 
fantis cheeks, and trieil lo raiae ita eyelids, earnestly 
supplieatioj!; it to speak once more. — " Dolores !■— my 
little Dolores, doft't you know your own mother? 
Dolores?" — ''Dolores! — Dolorcita! — no conoces a tu 
madre?" are words I shall never forget. I sat down 
by her^ and she made me touch its cold cheek — ac- 
customed, poor woman, to derive consolation from the 
encouragement I had formerly '^iven to her hopes — I 
did as she desired, hut the child was gone. 

The fuseiai, as is usnal ia Catholic countries, when 
a child under seven years oi a^- dies, was a sort of 
merry-making ; it being considered a source of rejoicing 
that an innocent s»ul has been added to the number of 
aiigels. The eSect, however, I must say, was very 
distressing ; the re^ject i felt for the lamily, and the 
ouriosjty 1 had' to see the ceremony, we(e t»rely sufB- ' 
cient motives to induce me to accompany th» proces- 
sion, where fiddles, drums, and fifes, played merry 
tunes round the bier ; while the priests chaunted hymns 
of rejoicing at the accession which had been made to 
the host of little ai^els. . 

The effect of our failure on the minds of the people 
was the very reverse of what we had anticipated ; for 
both the surgeon and myself were ever afterwards 
treated by ^1 glasses of the society, ^f|^ a more mark- 
ed, respectful, and even csrdtal attention than before : 
and whenever the circumttance was spoken of, the ex- 
ertions we had made, though unsuccessful, were every- 
where duly felt and acknowledged. The poor father 
could set no limits lo his gr^itude ; and, at last, we 
were obliged to be careful, when in his presence, how 
we expressed a wish for anything; as he never failed, 
upon discovering what was wanted, to send at any cost, 
and to any distance, to fetch it for us. When I was 
coming away, some weeks afterwards, he insisted upon 
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my acAspting the tnbat T^luabla curiosity he possessed, 
and which he had cherished with care fgr fifteen yeSn 
—a beautiful bird of lh« country, celebrated all ovef the 
province of New Galicia, and coiwid»<ed as the finest 
specimen of its kind ever seen. 

I now made a firm resolution to meddle bo more 
with the practice of medicine; and had just declared 
my re^et at having been induced, on any acewint, to 
place myself in the way Of responsibilities, which I 
could not bear wi^ a saGs conscience ; when a man 
burst into my room, apd exelaimed, that I was wanted 
immedialely, as a young woman was dying, x few doors 
off! I said I was no doctor, knew nothing of medicine, 
and could pot possibly follow him, but that I would 
send off to the ahip. " No, no," cried the man, " that 
won't do— no time is to be lost — the girl will die-r- 
and her blood will be on your bead if you delaya mo- 

' ment ;" and he dragged me glong with him to a house, 
where «*sirl, about sixteen years of age, was lying in 
a state of jnaensibility. I waa received with infinite 
joy by the numerous matrons assembled round the 
bed, who insisted, with one Toice, on ray saying what 
was to be done. Thejr told 3ne, «he had accidentally 
iailen backwards down some steps, and had ]Ktched 
her head a^inst a stone, aipce which she hsd lain in 
the atatp 1 saw. "Medecin malgre moi,"; — I was forc- 
ed, to do something, and, aware' of the advantage of 

. bleeding in such cases, I said the girl ought to be bled 
at once, and told them to send for the person usually 
employei] on such occasions, who, it appeared, was 
the principal barber. - ■ 

A long time elapsed before he madehis appearance, 
and when he did arrive, he showed no disposition to 
tnake up for his delay, but insisted upon teUmg IhS' 
company at great length, how much provoked be was 
to have been disturbed m hia^siesta. >. I took (he liberty 
of ui^ng him repeatedly to defer the. story till aft^r 
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he hatl-bled the girl; bat as Ihia produced do effect, I 
paid, atleiigth, that unless be began immediately, we 
must employ some one else to do it instead. This put ' 
him a little on his metal, and he very pompously call- 
ed for a ribbon, a towel, a handkerchief, a caodle, and 
a basin. These being brought and ranged before him, 
he drew forth his cas« of lancets, examined, five or 
six with most pedantic liberation, and, after many 
minutes delay, selected one ; he then tied up the wm, 
drew it out at foH length, and folded it up again till the 
fin^^em touched the shoulder ; this he repeated seve- 
ral times, without seeming at all disposed to go any 
fuKlher ; upon which we insinuated to him, that if the 
girl died through his preposterous delays, he should be 
neld respoosibie. This roused him a little ; and hav- 
ing bared the arm, he first wet it, and then, in the 
■ rudest manner possible, rubbed it with a coarse (owet 
from the wrist to the elbow, till the skin was much 
abraded. At last he touched the vein with the lancet, 
alter slowly making the sign of the cross three times 
over the place. Owiagtothe violent manner in which 
he had bound up the arm, he had stopped the artery, 
as well as the vein, and no blood flowed until he bad 
loosened the bandage — then he relaxed it too much — 
in short, the operation was perhaps never less skilfully 
performed. The effect, however, was in the end most 
satisfactory, for the girl gradually recovered as the 
blood flowed, till, in the course of five minutes, she 
regained her senses completely. Next day she was 
quite well; and thus, in spite of all my endeavours, 
my reputation as a doctor was as fully established in 
San Bias, as if I had graduated at Salamanca. 

As the treasure to 1^ shipped on board the Conway 
cftme at intervals of a week or ten days, I took advan- 
tage of these leisure moments to erect an observatory, 
wheVe my assistant Mr. Foster, and myself, repealed the 
experiments made at the Galapagos. The result gives 
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the length of the seconds pendulum at San Bias, 

39.03776 inchei, aad the elliplicily 1 — • 

The cominandant, greatly to our comfort and hap- 
piness, at San Bias, was a remarkably sensible, unpre- 
judiced, and well informed old Spaniard ; who not only 
encouraged us to make these observatioas, and assisted 
lis ss far as his means went, but even allowed us to 
survey the harbour and the town. Under his sanction, 
therefore, wecommencedouroperations. It being neces- 
sary, in the first instance, to erect a mark in a conspi- 
cirous situation, in the meridian, on which a light was 
to be placed at night, we fixed u|^n the parapet of a 
friend's house, on the further side of the market-place. 
No pQrticutar directions had been given as to the form 
of this mark, which was nailed up late on Saturday- 
evening ; nor was it until after it had been exposed fat 
some hours aext morning, that I discovered it to be in 
the form of a crucifix. We had learned, by many cir- 
cumstances, that the inhabitants of San Bias were above 
all things jealous of any interference with, or any dis- 
respect for Uieir religious customs ; and we had, in con- 
sequence, taken great care to avoid every conceivable 
cause of offence on such subjects. I wag horror-struck, . 
therefore, we to see the sacred symbol built up as part of 
my profane apparatus, aod immediately repaired to my 
friend the commandant to consult with him what was 
best to be done on this alarming occassion. " It is a 
great pity,* said he, " and I hope it-may not produce 
a popular commotion ; although I ihink the chances are, 
the people wilt take it rather as a compliment than other- 
wise, at all events, let it stand now, and, in the mean- 
time, come down to mass along with me." - Aecord- 
jngly, as the third bell was just then ringing, we set 
off for the church. On reaching the mark^place> we 
observed a great crowd gaping at my cross ; but. we 
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walked on boldly, ud 1 aiaat own I wu not a little' 

relieved by the good hmnoiu' they appeared to be in, 
aiKl fay the unusually civil msnoer in which they made 
way for us to paia. They were delighted, in feet, 
widi the circumatance ^ and 1 heard no niMe of the 
matter, except that the inhabitantB wers much pleased 
with the pious regularity with which wc lighted up tha 
cross every night, the moment it was dark. Jt had 
ilso the effect of in^iriog them with hopm of oar con- 
TeruoD ; (or the question, to wbelher or not we 
were Catholics, was more frequentiy put theu before. 
They wote never di^leaied with ei(r replyinj^ in the 
negative; and aVways considered our regular atteod- 
ance to mass, and other attentions to theiv oustonu, as 
marks of civility a&d good-will. They hoped, they 
nid, that, In time, we would see oar enoT, and yield 
to the trae fiiitfa. 

An amusing instance occurred one day, that gave us 
afHvolical lesson, which we did not iail to turn to ac- 
count,. 00' the necessity of attending to the prgudioes. 
of the populace. An American merchant ship arrived . 
at San Blas.vvth a c^o for sale. Some difficulties at 
the cuBtom-JKHWB prevented 'her u^loadiiig for a few 
days: in the meanwhile, a' few small articles found 
their way on shore, and, amowst others, several pairs 
of shoes which were exposed id the market. These 
shoes, like many other kinds of Ameriean goods, bore 
the stamp of an e^le oa the aoi& As theMexicws, 
about a moBlh before, bad established themaelves into. 
as indepeD4)ent Imperial sti^, of whidi tba E!s^e was 
the emuem ; ^ Sao Blaaanians sapiently conceived, 
that the North Americans, in placing an «igle on the' 
sole of their shoes, meant to imply their cootempt of 
the country, by traoipling its natieoal iosignia under, 
foot ! A vast eommi^oa was raised in the course of a 
li»w minutes, — all business was put a sti^ to, — ibt 
shops and banses wwe ^nit up, awit rioUUsoed, suoh 
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IS we hid not witneMed Iwfara, m4 had mt« sheet- 
ed to aee MMagBt a net in gmertl to trtiiq«y. 

The IHustrioiM A;iintMnie>to wen spoedily MMa>i 
Ued, and after miKh gnve dacnwi w >, a dupatdi wa 
written to the eenunandaat on thia iBportaol aab^ 
Ject However ridienlms be nwut, ef eoune, have 
eon^dered the whole tBm, he eoold not ippaaao the 
lement, without directing a tommiMioa to ezaBioe 
the Amerieen ahip, and ta iujane into and r^ort apoB 
fhe metier. Toe comomaioDera, aceordingljr, wvnt 
on board in greet atete, and when the^ eomtaeaeed 
tbdr mievcj, they wwe thuiderstruck'with tint mnltH 
tude of eagles thai evtry when nwt.their eyet. On 
the gune>— on the sBitB~-oa the eailora' jaelEeta — oa 
every thii^, in ^mhI, waa atanped an eagle; and tfaey 
Ktamed to the ahen half diatraetod with the aigfat ef 
the imperial bird. The populace wore eveiriMl^ 
■KaAed, and onler g r aduall y leataned ; but the eri^bal 
u^reaaioa left ^ tb« abeee was never totally nraoewdr 
end the enw ef the abip were ofw a&Btvitdi view«d 
with iealouay and diitraaL 

Thia is DSttooel or politied btgetiy ; b«t it ia of the 
same fanrily aa religiouar or n^ier aapMptitieoa Ugotiy, 
wbidi ii earned to a greater entent La that pert of tM 
w»U than I haTOaeeo any where elee. Ibeoame w«l 
atquuDted whh a prieat at Sen BIm, a ntuanel Btan ob 
some peJBi t a, but whe often eotertaioed mo with nla- 
ticaa of the numeroua aairaelae wbteh be kaMaetf had 
actually witaeaaed, awl, therefcn^ as be MfMiadly tdd 
me, bc^ of emrae, woat aineerely bdlend. He wee 
ft maa of grant infiuance anwn^t the inbabitanta of Urn 
teum, who gave imi^wit eredtt to erery one oS thaaa 
etof ie*} and it wan realty a melaaehtJy aight to see tbn 
eld man Uediiif Ma whtwe oongfragrtion dang witk hni 
is tlw wildcat abauiditieB, to moat of which be beaa 
ptnoed teatimeoy from the pulpit He wee a dsop 
HiMiilatifir alia in the miiipi, aad Jtaing ^vty eradataus 
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on every tubject, WM euUy led aitt«y, andtpillaged bjr 
profligate ageota, who- wrou^ upon his niod By to- 
Mird pregiMiBtws of appFOMhinf; riches. He had long 
nwiried out the palienoe of all hu friends, by his [»o- 
iing, aod I observed, that he bo aoooer commeneed the 
suliyeet, by the ali^test allusion to a miDe, than his 
■udieDCc imoDediately moved <M: ha was, therefore, 
enahaoted to have a naw and ready listener. He show- 
ed nie the plaos ami seetioais of his mutttt, tod the let- 
ters of h|^ agente, by which, though unacquainted with 
the sabject, I m\v at a single glance that he was their 
tlv^ : bat it would have been an ungracioas, and, I 
su^>eet, a vain attempt, te have tried to make him sea- 
siUe of Aia. He psaaened considerable knowledge 
of the habits of the lower cbunea, aod, as I found much 
jideasure in his cooverMtion o« this neeount, I was fre- 
quently in iHa hftuse. . The intimacy which sprung up 
between us, I have no doubt, contributed essentially to 
the quiet v^ich we enjoyod at San Bias, and ] en- 
Goun^^ it more than 1 might oAerwise have done, 
from a conviction, that if ws had got into any scrape, 
no one oosld bwe eztrieatedMia so well as this good 
lathwt Tbtfe. wis eometbingt «1m, veiy primiUve in 
lus creddity; a sMt ^chiUiah and amiable ain^Ucity, 
which rendered it imposriUe to iMten'wiUuiut ooiqpas- 
sioii to his wild stories of the.mintcles he had actually • 
aetn performed before his eyea, cbiefhr by Muestnt 
Senor* de TbIm, hb &v«artte saint.- He wh but too 
fair a subject ler tiic muing oberiatans, who abound 
in all Uiose eotmtries, aad I grettly fear my reverend 
fiitnd was oa (be high kmhI to total ruin. 

I have spoken of die heet of San Bias ; hut the period 
i described, was considered Utefine season, which lasts 
from Deearober to May io^nve. Duringthat interval 
the sky is always dear, no rain falls, Isnd and sea- 
breezes iMwail, and, as tbere is then no sickness, the 
town is crowded with inhabitants. From June'to No- 



Tember, a very different (H-der of thim takes ^de. 
The heat is ^eatlj- increased, the sky becomes ovep- 
cast, the sea and land-breezes no longer blow, but is 
their stead, hard stonns sweep along the coast, and ex- 
cessive rains deluge tbe country, with occasional violent 
squalls of wind, accompanied by thunder and lightning. 
During this period, San Bias is'rendered UDinhabitabi^ 
in consequence of the sicknesH, and of the violence of 
the rain ; which not only drenches the whole town, 
but by floating the* lurrouoding country, readers the 
rock, on which the town is built, literally an 
island. The whole rainy season, indeed, is sickly, 
but mdre especially so towards the end, whep tbe rains 
become less violent and less frequent; while the intense 
heat acts with mischievous etbet on the saturated soil, 
and raises an atmosphere of malaria, such as the most 
seasoned native cannot breathe with impuni^. 

This being invariably the state of the climate, oear- 
ly all the inhabitants abandon the town as soon as the 
ruiny season approaches. As we had alien heard this 
migration described, we waited, with some curionty, 
for the arrival af the appointed time : and accordingly, 
towards the end of May, had the satia&iititui of seeing 
the ffreat flight commence. I ^bII never fot^t the 
singular nature of tbe scene which was presented to 
■ us. All the world began to move nearly at tbe ^tne 
time, the rich aitd the poor streamed off indiscrimi- 
nately together. - The high read to Tepic, as far as the 
eye eould reach, was covered with horses, loaded mules, 
and foot passengers, winding ateng the plain on their 
way to the Interior. On passing throu^ the streets, 
we saw people, everywhere fastening up their win- 
dows, locking their doors, and marching off with the 
keys, leaving the greater part-of their property behind 
them, unguarded by anythiug but the pestilence of 
the chmate. The better classes rode away on horse- 
back, leaving their baggage to follow on mules j' but 
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the {nsDfies of the greater part of the inhabitanta did 
not admit of this, iai we saw many interestiDg family 
groopi, where the very aged and the'very young peo- 
ple were huddled on mulea, already loaded with goods 
and witii furniture ; while thfe men and the women, 
and the stouter childreo, wriked by theirsidea— « aeene 
from wliich 8 painter might hare coHeeted innumera- 
Ue subjects of interest. 

A eity without people is, at anyiiine, a strange and 
Monfaloua circumstance ; but it seemed peculiarly so to - 
tia, by our Mends leaving us day by day ; till, at length, 
we nund ourselves comparatively alone in the desert- 
ed town. The governor and his family, and one or 
two other officers of government, with a few shop- 
keepers, remained till our departure, Iwt with these ' 
exceptions, the inhabitants had nearly ail gone before 
We suled. There are, it is true, always a lew people^ 
who, fer high pay, agree to watch valuable property ; 
and some families so miserably destitute, that they ab- 
solutely have not the means of removing. The popu- 
latioQ of the town, in the fine season, is about three 
thousand, bat the number which remains to brave the 
season seldom exceeds a hundred and filty. 

Slst May. — Th^ last family of my acquaintanee, ex- 
cept ^at of the governor, and almost the last of the 
town, went off on this day. I have seldom before ta- 
ken leave of my friends abroad, without having some 
hopea of seeing them again ; but the chances of mj 
ever returning to so remote and unfrequented a spot 
as San Bias, or M ever meeting or hearing of these 
friends again, vrare so small, that I felt on losing sight 
of diem this aoming, as if they had actually sunk into 
the grave. The family consisted of a gentleman, his 
wife, and his wifiB*) uater, with two elderiy feitaale re- 
latlena. 'ntcBMterwasavery]M«ttyyounewomanoffi& 
teen, as age in those countries corresponding to seven- 
teen or Bpwards in Kiglasd. She was very dark, and 
« 3 



strongly characterbed by the Mexican featarei ; but 
elegant in her manners, simple fncl unaffected in her 

, b^aviouft; iad though much beyond all the people 
about her, both in knowled)!^ and in judgmeot, no one 
seemed to ha \:e- been anaieofit, till the attention of the 
strangers attracted the notice of every body to ber me- 
rits. Truth, however, bids me add, that this young 
]ady could neither read nor write, and had, prob^y, 
never beard a book read out of church : but there was 

. nothing uncommon in this. The mistress of the house 
was a lively, conversible, handsome person, very hot> 
pitable and Jcind, especially to the strangers ; and she 
often made up little parties in the evening, wheoe tbe 
company sat in the street, before her door till « late 
hour; smoking, chatting, and flapping away the mos- 
quitoes, nod watching, anxiously, for the Arst puff of 
the land-wind. The master of the house, who was in 
office, had it sometimes in his power to be useful to 
US. In this way 1 became intimate with the lamily, 
and. although there be very htlle to describe about 
tfiem, I insensibly felt interested in the whole party, 
and saw them go aw«y this morning with considenr- 
ble regret. 

. The ladies were in their riding dresses, which con- 
sisted of a yellow-coloured beaver hat, with a brim so 
brdadas to serve the piH^se of mumDrella'; but with 
a disproportionably low crown, two inches aod a half 
high ; tied round with a richly wrought riband, be- 
tween which and the hat was stuck a tn-colour«l cock- 
ade, tbe emblem of the guaranteeqi meDtianed- in tha 
account of the Revolution. The hat served to coi^e 
a handkerchief, doubled corner-w»e, ^d placed pre- 
viously over the head, in such a way, that the two 
-corners, which were Uid-together, hung half-way dowo 
the back, while the other corners fell one on each 
ahouider. The handkerchief was of white muslin, with 
a scarlet border iiwr inches brotfl. Over tbe shoul- 
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itn was throwa the Manias, or doak, which has a 
hole in the middte to rvceive Uw head. That which 
was wora by the youagest of tlie ladies was of a deep ' 
purple cloth, oraanwiited rowid the neck with tasteful 
grid embroidery, eight or ten inches wide. Below 
the Mangas there peeped out a cotton gown of Eaglish 
niaaufacture, and a pair of untanned yellow boots, 
made on the spot. On the table lay two pair of French 
gloves, but the ladies not being used to wear such 
taiujp, loOD tore both of them to pieces, ia vain at- 
tempts to get them on ; upon which they called out to 
the gentlemen to assist them in winding handkerchief 
round their hands, to defend them, aa they said, from 
the chafing of the hard hide bridles. 

It is the frigid cnstom.all over. South America, for 
the ladies, however well acijuainted, pot to shake hands 
with gentlemen. As, however, I had been unusually 
intimate with this family, 1 was rather curioiiB to see 
whether ^n exception might not, for once, be made f 
and stood in waiting, by the side of the door, to see 
them off. First the master of the house mounted his 
horse; thea his wife's mother} next a venerable aunt: 
the most courteous, and formal Adioses were inter- 
changed between us. The lady herself now stepped 
Mit, and lo my surprise held out both her hands, and 
took her leave with a carino, as they call it, far be- 
yond my expectation. Th« little girl was last, and 
having such an example befoie her, toA apoa her to 
Ibiiget the formalities o£ her country, and with a oeat 
and frank jiincerity, came up and o&red me her hand. 
1st June 1623. — This day broke with an unwonted 
gloom overshadowing every thing; a dense black haze 
Ksted like a high wall round the horizon ; while the 
upper sky, so long without a single spec^, was stained 
Ml over with patches of shapeless clouds flying in dif- 
ierent directions. As the sun rose he was attended by 
Tapeur* and clouds, which concealed him from our 
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light The sek-wind, whic}^used to be^o geatly, sod 
then gradually increms to a p)eaMDt breeze, eame «b 
suddenly, and with great Tfownee; so (ta± tiie watvt 
curled and broke into a white riieet of (oua w»hr wt 
the eye eould re«h. The sea looked Maekand stmmy 
under the portentous inSaenee of an immeBse iiitsa of 
dark clouds, riung riowly in the western quarter, tiH 
they reached nearly to tiie zeBidi, when they eoo- 
tinued suspended like a mantle dariAff the whole day. 
The ships which, heret»fora, had lam tnotianl^ on 
the surface of die bay, were now n^ng and pitching 
with their cables stretched out to seaward ; whilb Oie 
boats that used to skim along from the diore to tht 
vessels at anchor, were seen qihshine through the 
waves und« a re^ed sail, or stripling hard wtth their 
oars to evade the sarf, bveaking and roaring akmg the 
coast. . The flags, that were wont to Ke asleepby the 
sides of the mast, now stood atjflly out Kke boards. Tn- 
nnmerable sea birds continued during iSl tlM-day whe^ 
ing round the rock on which the town stood, and 
screaming as if in terror at this sudden ehann. The 
dust of six oionths* hot weaUier, ixlsed into nigh |^> 
ramida, was forced by the Various gusts -of wind into 
the iouermost eemen of the houses. Long be fo r e 
sunset, it seemed aa if the day had closed, owlog te 
the darkuess caused by the dust in the air, and to the 
sky being overcast in erery put by unbr^en muses 
of watery cloAls. Preseouy lightning was obeerved 
amonjrst the hills; which was shwtly afterwards fi^ 
lowed by a storm exceeding w viennee aoy thing I 
ever met with. During eight houn, deluges of run 
sever ceased pouring dowa for a moment; the stei^ 
streets of the town sooa became the dtannda of con- 
tinued steean^s of sDch maglfitude, as to swe ep aw^ 
large stones ; renderiig i( every whoe dnigeroas, aM 
in siHM places quite impossible to pais. Tht raiQ 
fbond its way throu^ tbt roeft, ad dreBcbed erery 



jart of the hmuM ; the loud rumbling noise ef the tor- 
r^ts in the atreeta never ceased ; the deafening loud- 

. nesa »{ the thunder, which seemed to cling round the 
roclt, became distracting ; while the continued fladies of 
the forked lightning, which played in the most brilliant 
manner from the zenith to the horizon •6b all sides, 
were at onae beauli&il and terrific I never witnessed 
such a jiight. Ab the day broke, the rain ceased ; and ' 
during all the morning there was a dead calm : the air 
was so sultry tiii^ it was pain&l to breathe it ; and 
though the sky remained overcast, the sun had power 
to raise up clouds of steam, whic'h covered the whole 
plain as far as the base of the mountains. 

No very violent rain fell after this furious burst, till 
the evesing of- the 4th of June, when the periodical 
net season set in. During the mornings it was gene- 
rally clear and fair ; but about half past three or four 
o'clock, the sky became rapidly overcast, and at five 
the rain b^an ; though It was seldom before eight 
o'clock that it fell in the torreilbl 1 have described, of 
that the tbuoder and lightning commenced with vio- 
lence- 

' After such a warning wjre bad received on the first 
of the month, we were glSd to imitate the example of 
the inhabitants, and take our departure as soon as pos- 
sible. Aocordingly, on the 15th, all our business be- 
ing concluded, we sailed from San Bias ; and after a 
voyage round. Cape Horn, of nearly eight tlWusaod 
miles, anehored in Rio Janeiro on the liilh of Septem- 
ber ; having been at sea twelve, weeks and five days 
witbeut seeing Ian4< 
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NAUTICAL MEMOIR ' 
NAVIGATION 

SOUTH AMERICAN STATION. 



So little has been published respecting the oavigi- 
tion of South America, and especially of that part 
which lie« beyond Cape Horn, that ships first going to 
that station are often at a-Joss to discover, which is the 
best mode of making the di^nent passt^es from placa 
to place. 

Having experienced this difficulty myself on many 
occasions, and having lost much time in guessing my 
way in the dark, I endeavoured to collect as much in- 
formation OD the subject as possible, with the view to 
the formation of some general sailing directions for 
the whole of those coasts. But, upon revising the ma- 
terials in my possession, I find they are very far from be- 
ing sufficiently copioQs and exact for such a purpose. 
My time and attention, indeed, were so much occu- 
pied by matters in fno respect favoutuMe to such inqui- 
ries, that I was oten under the mortifying necessity 
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of letting occa§ioiu paas, whore, if I couM have devot' 
ed sufficient leisure to the Subject, much us«ful infor- 
mation mif^t have beeo arilecled. I do not thi«k it 
right, however, An this account, to abandon altogether 
the intention I had first formed. Our opportunkies, 
in fact, were so very exteoiive, that 1 think a siiAple 
description of each pass^p, together with such colla- 
teral remarks as circumstaocea suggested, cannot be 
otherwise than useful to future navigators similarly 
circumstanced with ourselves. And tJiere cm b* no 
doubt, that, if every one,, who has equal means, will, 
in like manner,. record and bring (antrnd merely his 
own information, we shall soon possets all (he know- 
ledge we can deive wpon the subject. 

Officers are too tpx to undervalue the nautinl ]uiow- 
led^ which they acquire in the ordinary course of 
service ; and to forget, that every piece of correct in- 
formation which they obtain, especially on distant sta- 
tionsi is essentially valuable. If it be new, it is a clear 
gain to the stock already accumulated ; if not> it is still 
useftil as a eorroberalion : and this costs very fittle 
trouble, for a few jMvctical observations, jnade during, 
or at the end of a voyage, give immense additional 
value tO'the dry details of a It^book. 

1 have arranged the accountsi^tbedifierent passages 
in the order in which they occurred, and have c6afiaed 
myself strictly to the nautical detail*. - 

A list of the Ulitudes and longitudes of the difierent 
places visited by the Conway is given at the end of 
these notices. It Ihs been extracted from a Hydro- 
graphical Memoir drawn up by Mr. Henry Foster, 
master's mate of the Conway, and transmitted by me 
to the Admiralty. That memoir contains minute di- 
lectiions for every port wbi(^ we entered, together with 
a detailed Aooount of all the Nautical, Hydropvphicalf 
and Astronomical Observations, during the Voyages 
which we made along the vast range of coast washed 
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by the Pacific. It would have given me much satis- 
faction to have prinled this work of Mr. 'Foster's, had 
its nature not been exclusively professional. But I take 
this public op^rtunity of bearing the strongest testi- 
mony to the merits of this rising young offioer, to whose 
assistance and companionship, n every pursuit connect- 
ed with' nautical science, I ilai'd essentially indebted : 
tnd it is with real satisfaction, on piiblic as well as pri- 
vate grounds, that I observe his promotion to Uie rank 
of Lieutenant, and his appointment as Surveyor to the 
North-Westero Expedition ebout to sail. 

The chart published herewith was'4rawn up under 
my directions, and from Mr. Foster's observations, by 
Lieutenant A. B. Becher of the ConWay, from whose 
pESCtieai^skin in hydrography, fts will as other branches 
^ his profession, I derived much valuable assistance. 

1 owe my acknowledgments also to lieutenant 
Charlee Drinkwater, then midshipman of H^ M. S. 
Creole, for his assistance in our endeavours to bring the 
. higher branches of nautical stronomy into practical use. 
His intimate knowledge o the subject in all its stages 
rendered his simultaneous co-operations at statioos dis- 
tant from ours of the highest utility. 
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No. I. 

.PVoTn Rio de Janeiro to Buenoa <Syrea. 

P. M. Uth of October, io Ji. M. asd, 1820. 

{81 Daj/a.) 

Thts pusa^ was made in Ibss time ttiaa it ugually 
occupies. We passed the Sugar Lo&f at the entrance 
of Bio about four o'clock in the afternoon of Saturday 
the 14th of October 18S0, and were off Maldanado, at 
the entrance of the river Plate, at the same hour on 
that day week, viz. the 21st, and anchored off Buenos 
Ayres at four in the morning of Monday the 83d : thus 
completing seven days from Rio to the river Plate ^ 
and eight and a half from Rio to Buenos Ayres. 

The wind was moderate, from R. S. £. as far as lall- 
tude 26* ^' sotlth, when it drew to N. E., and blew 
fresh ; it then hauled gradaally to the northward. la 
#3° it fell light, and drew to the westward, south, and 
so round to tho eastward. On approaching the river 
it came to tba southward again ; after entering which, 
the wind came 6«(A the S. £. and afterwards N. E, 
ind Bast, moderate, and fine weather. 

An American frigate, which sailed from Rio a fort- 
night befbre us, met with hard S. W. breezes, and ar- 
rived only two days before us. 

Two years afterwards we were off the river Plate, 
betweea the latitudes of 40° and 30* for thirteen days, 
contending against northerly, and N.N. Westerly winds, 
between longitudes 40* and 50*. ■ This wis in the lat- 
ter end of August and beginning of September ISSZ ; 
and it may be useful to remark, that, on this occasioo, 
the winds innrriably followed the course of the sun, 
that is, from right to left, or what is technically called, 
in the Northern hemisphere, a^inst the sun. This 
change occurred three different times ; the wind draw- 
ling from N. E. to North, then to N. W. md West, 
■ r9 
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aud M to S. W., and agun by S. E \a N. E. and North. 
Upon two occasions it shifted to S. W. from the north- 
Tvard, without any waroiog, and blew freA. 



i^Vom Monte Video to Valparaiso. . 
Ufh qf November to 19lh of December 1820. 
(38 dai/s.) 

This passage was favouralilG both as to weather and 
to time. With the esceptioa of a gale from south, on 
the ] Sth of November, in latitude 46i° south, longitude 
57° west, and another short one from west on the 12th 
December, after rounding the Cape, in latitude 51* 
south, longitude 83° west, the weather was uniformlj 
moderate. At stiirting, we had the winds from the 
W.S.W-.S. W., and West, with one spurt of twelve 
hours from nortli by west, in 411° soutii, as far as 45* 
eouth. It then fell calm, and the wind afterwards 
sprung up from N. N. E., drew to N. \V., and blew 
hard. After which, it again fell calm for an hour, 
then a breeze sprung up from the southward. This, 
in the course of a few hours, freshened to a herd gale, 
which lasted about fourteen hours. A calm succeed- 
ed, and then a fresh N. £. by north, and easterly wind, 
with rain and squalls as (ar as the latitude oif fiOj* 
south, when it hauled to the S. Eastward, and iit 51 i" 
south it fell calm. This was succeeded by a strong 
westerly, and then north-westerly breeze, with fine 
elfear weather. This carried us to 54° south, when we 
got N.N. E. and North by West winds, which took us 
Uirough the Straits of Le Maire. 

We rounded Cape Horn on the 26th November, fif- 
teen days from the river, with a fresh N. N. Westerly 
Iffeeze. This speedily shifted to the N. W., and. then 
S. W., and again to west, and W. S. W. ; so that we 
»ade little westing till we reached 61i* south oa the 
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1st of December. The weather was always moderate, 
with drizzling rain, and occasional fc^s, and a hijch 
swell from S. W. Between the 2d and 3d of Decem- 
ber the wind drew to the northward, with a thick fog. 
Next day it came to the S. W., with sleet squalls', and 
a thick haze. Thii wind gradually hauled to the north- 
ward of west, with hail squalls. An inspection of the 
track will sh*iv how uniformly the winds between 80° 
and 5,1 i° south gradually drew from the S. W. to west- 
ward, then to N. W., and so to the northward, and al- 
ways squally, with hail and sleet. In 5ti° south we 
had a gale of nine hours from Uie west, with squalU 

i<fi hail. This wind, however, instead of drawing to 
the N. W. and northward, as it had been wont to dp 
in the 8ix*precedingde^rfees south of us, now hauled 
W. 8. W., and blew fresh, with constant squalls till 
we had run on a north by west coitrae (by compass) 
nearly to 42' south. The wind, then, after a short calm, 

.came to the eastward, and 4''bw round gradually to 
S. S. E., where it remained steady and fi'eah till we 
nade Ihe land to tbe southvard of Valparaiso on the 
19th of December. We had li^t airs from the north- 
ward in the middle of tbe day, which earned us into 
thehai^ur. 

The highest south latitude to which we reached was 
" 614°, being then in Tfi" i^est loof^bide. This was 
intiw evening of the Ist December 1820. We had 
tiisn a fresh ln«eze from the N. W. by west, with a 
thick drizzling ha^e. The barometer stood at £9,94, 
and die thermometer, at 41°. Tbe farthest west to 
which we went was S4i°, in li^tade 57° 45' sorfth, 
on tbe 7th of December, the wind very light from the, 
westward, bafo meter 88,66. 

When the prevalence of ^oog N. W. winds be- 
fween 50° and 54° south is taken into consideration, 
it will probably be advisable to go, at least, as far weat 
as 84°, in order to coake a fur vriod of the north- 
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westen, when not too strong, to' admit of carrying 
sail. 

From tbe best iDformation respectiag t)ie weather off 
the Cape, there seems reason to believe, that the hardest 
gales prevail near the land, and that the chance of good 
weather, and of easterly winds, is, at least, as gn»t at 
a considerable distance off shore. A ship, on meeting 
westerly, winds, therefore, ought Ib stand on to the 
southward as far as 68° or 63°, and be indifferent about 
northing, till between the longitude of 80° and 85°, 
after which there will be little difficulty in proceeding, 
although there must always be considerable discomfort 
in passing between 55° aod 50° south, where the north- 
westra^ prevail, with a high sea. 

I am at a loss what to think of the utMity of the 
barometer on this passage. Off Cape Horn, on the 
S6th of November, in latitude 561° smith, it stood at 
.29,55 ; on reaching 60° south, it had fallen to 29,13 : 
the wind to tbe westward, and a thick fc^ ; but no bad 
.weather followed. From tbe Ist to the 8d, when we 
Vftre in the latitude of 61° south, it ranged between 
29,50 and 39,30, with light winds from the north- 
\restward, and drizzling rain. During tbp next day, 
when we were running nearly on the parallel of 61° 
south, tbe mercury fell from 89,30 to 28,84, with a 
thick £o^, and a- moderatdy fresh breeze from the north- 
west. On the wisd coming from the south-westward, 
it rose slowly to S9,!'5 ; the weather moderate, with 
slight hail squalls and clear weather. It again fell, as 
the wind shifted td th« northward, N. B. and E. N. E., 
and stood at length at S8,60, which is the lowest point 
it reached. This was in the evening of the 4Ui, in 
latitude 59° south, and longitude nearly 80° west, the 
wind at £. N. E moderate and cloudy weather. Fresh 
southerly, south- westerly, and yvest-spulh-westerly 
breezes followed, and hard squalls, with sleet, but no 
gale of wind. It remained below 29 inchta till we 
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hBd passed the latitude of £7° south, and aftenrards 
rose y^ry gradually, till, having reached the latitude of 
56'=' south, OD the 16th of December, it stood at 30 
inc^ies. It gave ne warning of the approach of the gale 
OD the 11th, hut fell duriog its coDtinuance nearly to 
29 inches from 39,38, which it had stood at before. 

Prom a consideration of these circumstances, it is to 
be apprehended, that the barontftec, which in middle 
latitudes is so useful an instrument in foretelling 
changes of weather, ma^ sometimes fall us in very hig^, 
as it almost always does in Very low latitudes. On die 
return passage round Cape Horn, on the 15th August 
1822, during the opposite season, the same thing was 
observed, viz. a fall so low as 28,88, in latitude 56i° 
south, which was not followed by any bad weather. 
The wind was then N.W. and mmlerate. Perhaps it 
is a&cted in high latitudes by fogs and rains'in a great- 
er degree than it is in middle latitudes, where I have 
not observed that any thing but winds materially in- 
fluenced its movements. 

On the passage from the east in summer, (Decern— ' 
her,) the lowest temperature we observed off Cape 
Horn was 39°. On ,the return passage, in winter, 
(August,) ft never fell below 40% till off the Falkland 
Islands, when it was one day as low as 35°. 

We observed no current off the Cape greater than 
what might be ascribed to error in the estimation ; 
neither have I yet heard any well-established facts re- 
specting the currents off Cape Horn, more than what 
mast always attend hard gales. 

A considerable difference of opinion prevails as to 
the fittest time of the year for making a passage round 
Cape Horn from the eastward. There seems good 
reason to believe, that, in winter, when the sun is to 
the northward of the equator, the chance of easterly 
winds is the greatest; and many persons are of opinion, 
Ihat the westerly gales are then neither so violent not 
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SO laatii^; u during the monthi that fiie, bud is to the 
soHthmvd of the equator. Admitting these circum- 
stances to be aa stated, there remain two very serious 
objections to ihe winter season ; first, the length of the 
ni)ihti ; and, secondly, the presence of ice islands. la 
a tempestuous and frigid latitude, the absence of day- 
light always augments, in a very serious itgme, the 
difficulties of navigation ; but when the formidable 
daager df icebei^ is added, there can be little farther 
question,! think, as to whiclAeasoa is preferable. All 
accounts seem to agree that it is daring the winter and 
spring months, July, August, and September, that the 
to* is most generally met with ; and as the masses in 
which it floats about are sometimes only a few feet . 
above the water, and such as cannot possibly be dis- 
tinguished at night, the risk which ships run in winter 
months is very great Sometimes it is met with in 
fields, which embarrass ships exceedingly ; and since 
the opening of the Qomnwrce with the shores of the 
Pacific has multiplied tiae number of vessels navigating 
those seas, many accidents occur every season. It wiQ 
be seen under the head of notice XV., that we i^et the 
ice both in lai^ «nd small islands in Ajjgust 1B2S; 
and several ships returned to Rio about the' same time, 
after running against the ice, dismasting themselves, and 
sustaining other damage. 

No. III. . 

From VatfiaraUo to Lima. 

fi7th <if January to 5th qf Fe/truarv 1821. 

(9 Daj/s.) 

^ Ths wind on this passage is always nearly the same, 
viz. S. S. E. It sometimes hauls a point or two to 
the eastward, but the pass^ is always certain. The 
only precaution to be attended to is, to run well off 
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thelsod ia the Irst instance, say 150 -miles, on a N. 
W. course, and then stety: direct for Sin. Lorenzo, a 
high aad well'defioed i^and, foming the ea^ero side 
of CidlaO'Bay.. It ti uaaal to malte the luid of Morro 
Sdar, which lies ten oniles to the southward of Callao, 
and titen nm into the roads by the Boqueron FaaaBge, 
or proceed round the north end . of San Lorenzo. By 
attending dwiely to the directio*? on Mr. Foster's 
chart, transmitted fo the Adnuralty, any vestet may 
safely enter the Boqueroo \ but great attention must 
be paid to the lead and the bearingp, and an anchor 
Jupt ready to let go. 

It is^nerslly calm in the mornings, and sometimts 
A^y ; but, about eleven o'clock, it clears up, and th^ 
breeze fi-e^ens from the southward,, whii^i enables' 
ships to reacli the anchorage generally without a tack, 
after rounding the north end of Loreuzo ; so that, upon 
the whole, this outer route, which i^ «Btirely free from 
danger, ia preferable to llie other, at least firom a 
stranger. 

■ No. IV. 

Lima to Valparaiso. 

2Blh February to ISM M^ch 1821. 

f-lS Days. J 

The return passage from Peru1o(!hili requires some 
attention, and may generally be made by a man-of-war 
.in less than three weeks; it has been made in leas than 
a fortnight by a fKgate, wbich, however, on the next 
ocpassion, took twenty-eight days. The point which 
contributes most to the success of this passage is keep- 
welt off the wind after leaving Lima, and not hav- - 
any scruples about making westing, provided south- 
can also be gained. The S. £. tnde-wind, through 
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which the ffreater part of this courae is to be made, 
inrariably draws to the eastward at its southern limit, 
and, tJierefore, a ^ip eTcntually can always make her . 
southing. The object, however, being to get past die 
trade and into the westei+f winds, which lie to tiie 
southward, a ship o^ght to keep the wind, at least a 
beam, while crossing the tra^ In winter, that i^ 
when the sun is to t^ northward of the equator, the 
trade-wind blows steadier, and its southern extreme lies 
four or fire d^rees to the northward of its summer 
limit, which may be taken at about 30* or 31° south. 

The sun was near the equator when this pasaaige waa 
made, and we retained the trade-wind as &r u 31* 
south, after which we had northerly and northweot 
winds as &r as the Islsnd of Mas-aftiera, when it shifted 
tf sonth, and then to S. E. by S. blowing freah. 
This chan^ to S. S. E. the regular coastwind, as we 
drew in shore. During summer, the land ought alwaya 
to be made to the southward of the port In winter, 
when hard north winds are frequent, this is not advisa- 
ble. Perhaps, at auch seasons, a direct course for Val- 
paraiso may be the best, after losing the trade-wiad. 

No. V. 

Valparaiso to Lima, by the " Etittvmedua," or 
' Intermediate Portsf 

21th Moff to S4/A Junt'l&2\. 

Froh Valparaiso we steered at the distance of about ^ 
sixty miles from the coast, as far as Eat. 2Si° south; ' 
when we hauled in, and afterwards coasted along in 
sight of the shore, at the distance of seven or eight 
-leagues, as far as Arica. The winds being light from 
S. S E. it was not till the 7th of June that we anchored 
there. From th«nce we coasted along by Quiaca 
Morro de Sann, and Ilo, to Mollendo, (he winds being 
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gcneratlj from eastward, aod drawing off shore at 
sight; 'calm in the mornings; and hauling in from the 
seam the day ; the weather invariably iine. From Mol- 
lendo to Lima we had a freah breeze off shore about 
S. E. On approaching the Moiro Solar, (he wind fell 
light, and we were oblijftd to towthe ship through ihe 
BoqueroQ passage ioto f^llao Roads. 

There is no diffieulty in malung a passage along the 
>aauth coast of. Peru from the eastward. But from the 
westward a great deal of vigilance is requisite to take 
advantage of every occasional shift of wind, since by 
this means alone can a passage be made. The best au> 
Ihorities are, I think, against standing out to sea to the 
sou (lowest ward, in the hopes of fetchitig in upon the 
Btarboard tack. The Constellation, American frigate, 
tried this passa^, but she lost a great deal of time 
thereby, being at leaat throe weeks in going from Lima 
to Mollendo. 

The San Martin, bearing Lord Cochrane's flag, made 
the passage to Arica, which is considerably further, in 
Ihirtaen days, by keeping in shores and taking advan- 
tage of the changes which take place, with more or 
less regularity, every evening and morning. 

As the weather along the south coast of Peru is in- 
variably Gne, ships aie not otherwise incommoded at 
the various anchorages, than by a high swell, which 
always rolls in at the full and change of the moon. 
Arica is the only ^ace having any pi-etensions to the 
name of a harbour; but the several bays described in 
Mr. Foster's Memoir may be considered safe, provided 
the ground-tackling be good. 
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Ckorilhs {mar lAma) to fa^araiaa, 
lOlh .Siigmt to 2ath,- 18S1. 
(18 dajff.) , 

TuiB being what is called the winter passage, we losl 
the trade-wind in Utitade 35* south, aflHr which we 
had Ihe winds to the S.W. as far as longitude 88° west, 
and latitude £7* south, when it shi^ed to the N.W. 
and West, and so to the S.W. and Sonth, as far as TS" 
west longitude, and latitude 33° south. We were much 
embamssed by calms, tight winds, aad heavy ratos, 
after which the wiud came to the northward and N.N. 
W. with thick rainy weather. We made the hnd to 
the sotrthward of Valparaiso on the S7th, and got id 
next day by the wind eotning round to the S.W. 

At this season of the year, when northerly winds 
prevail, with heavy rain, and unpleaeant weather, it 
does not aeem advisable to make ttie coast to the south- 
ward of the port. Neither otrght a ship, J think, to 
run into Valpareiao in one of these gaM, since the 
wind frequently blows home, and is attended by a high 
swell. During Itie winter, the beat ground-tackle 
ouriit to be laid out to the northviwd, and a hirth taken 
sufficiently &r from the shore to allow of veering, in 
the event of bad weather coming om It does not seem 
necessary lo take mwe than barely room fw this pur- 
pose, since, by tying near the shore, there will be al- 
ways an undertow, which relieves the sea-caUv of great 
part of the strain. As the launch will on these occa- 
sions be apt to swamp at her moorings, she ought to 
be hoisted in befcHV the gale comes on, of which the 
.Ijarometer, the threatening aspect of the weather, and 
the rising swell, generally give sufficient warning. 
Previous to a *' Norther," also, the land of Concon, 
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and that bB5rond it to the northward, ire seen with un- 
uivai sharpDes9«Dd distioctness. 

This paasBge in eighteen days may be termed short. 
Formerly thirty days was ususi, it anerwanlg sunk to 
twenty-gv« dayt, and, at the period or our vrival, 
three weeks was considered good. 8ir Thomas Hard^', 
in hia Majesty's ship Cre<de, made the pass^^ from 
Huacho in something less than fourteen days, tfie dis- 
tance being isore than two thousand two hundred miles. 
This waa ewly in May 1881, and it is well worth at- 
tending to, that the trade-wind v^aa crossed wKh a fore- 
twpnntst stodding sail set, no r gard being paid to any 
o^Mt, but getting through the trade-wind as fast as 
poni)!4e. The aame ship, in February and March -of ■ 
the f<rfk>wing year, was twenty-eight days making the 
piHage, but thia is unusually long for a nua-of-war.- 

No. yii. 

ya^Mtraiso to Concepti4m, Bay qf^rauco, and 

Mand qf Mocha. 

Ut to %l9t qf October 1821. 

As llie prevalent winds along this coast are from the 
southward, it is necessary to take advantage of every 
■Uut that wiH allow .of southing being mwe, and we 
Were fortunate in meeting with a westerly wind on the 
third day after sailing, which carried us more than half 
the distance. The wind subsequently was south by 
West, vriiich made the rest of the passage to Concep- 
tion almost a dead beat. We urived at Talcuhuana, 
in ConceptiMi Bay, ontheSlh. During the flth it blew 
fresh from the northward. We afterwards beat up to 
the B^ of Arauoo, and to the Island of Mocbt, in 38* 
IV south, having on this occaaion been favoured with 
» south-easterly breeze, aod thee a soOtberlv one to 
■taad ia with - 
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We andeavoured to reach VaUivia also, but the wind 
came from south by east, and blew se hard that we_ 
wereobKged, for want of time, to give it up. On the 
returo passage to Valparaiso, we had light north-wester- 
ly and west winds, then S. W. and so tothesouthward, 
and south by east, •which is the most common wind. . . 

These particulars would seem to point out that a pas- 
sage may always be made to the southward j for the 
winds are seldom steady for twelre hours, arid by 
taking care to profit by every 'change, southing must 
be made. 

'The passage from Valparaiso to Conception is ge- 
nerally made in ten days, which is also the usual time 
required for a passage to Lima ; the distance, however, 
in the first case, is two hundred and twenty miles, and 
in the latter, thirteen hundred and twenty, a dn^m- 
stlnce which points out very decidedly the ducction 
ofthe prevalent winds. 

No. VIII. 

Palparaiso to lAtna, calling at Coquimbo, Gttasco, 

Copiapo, t^rica, and Mollendo. 

mih of November to 9th December 1881. 

(24 Days.) 

The winds during these' pusiges ahAlg-riiore arc 
always light, and from the southward, haulit^; in from 
sea during the day, and fre^ening from off the land in 
the night • 

Between MolleAdo and Callao there is apretty stAdy 
Weezefrom E.S.E. with a drain of current along shore; 
a remark which applies to the whole coast from Valpfr- 
taiso to Lima. 

A renarlkable increase of the great S. W. swdl is 
observable at the fuU and change of the moou or the 
ceast, especially from Arica to Huscho in^usiVe, a 
circumstance which renders jt difficult, end a 
impossible, to land at those places.' 
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Lima to Paeaame^aa, Pagta, and OuaffaguU. 

nth to 2Sth<i^ December 1&21. 

The winds betweea- Lima and Guayaquil are raoda- 
itto fretn th« southward. At aifi;bt hauling to the aoathr 
eastward, sod in the day from S. S. W. 
When we came off the entrance of Uk river of Guay- 
[viil, on the 33d ef December, the wind met us from 
W. and then fell calm. We were oblij^d to anchor 
on the ebb, and to beet up against the lif^t northerly . 
and lorth-westcrly winds as far as the anchorge off 
the N. £. end of Puna. In the afternoon of the 34th, 
we received a pilot from the town of' Puna, who un- 
dertook to carry us fp during the night. W^ accord- 
ingly weighed at Gmt o'cloek, and- with the flood-tide 
and a l^t breeze from west by south, ran up in die 
dark, and aocbored at foyr in the morning of the 25th 
off the town of Guayaquil. The pilots of this river are 
expert, and appear to understand their business well ; 
bill it isqtiitc indiqiensable that their wisbci be promptly 
and exactly attended to, as the passages are so narroir, 
aud.tbe tide so rapid, as to admitof no delay. Several 
ships have been run aground, by the captain hesitating 
to et go the «»chor^ the desire of the pilot. 

The passage down again was more diffioolt, in con- 
sequence of the prevalient winds being up the river. 
Uafforded us, however, a means of bacoming acquaint; 
ed, to a certain extent, with the pilotage ; and I 4el as- 
sured that Mr- Foster's directions, transmitted to the 
. Admiralty, taken along with the chart usually supplied, 
and used Aith exreme iaitUon, woiiid prove sufl^ent,* 
in time of war for instance, or whe« there wight be 
tome urgent necessity for a ship's piing up without a 
pilot Id tiie ottrww parts of thsrirer we kedgedLdewa . 
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with the ebb'i without any sail set, but having a bower 
■ndior on the ground, aad the eable at short stay peak ; 
in this way the ship was readily steered from side to 
side, or taMKhl sp at «n instMt's wwwing. At other 
places we bieksd and filled, aad at sMna made iliort 
tacks. We were always obliged, however, to anchor 
whn tbt flood tide made. 

Tlgaiatliepenod atwMeh U» imm ar* expMed te 

set in, and the heavy dipaatemn); aqieet «f dwide onr 

du hills^ K>va as reason te ci^ct tiMt we«faaald not 

escape, but none feH during our stay, between (ha 83d 

, m& 30th ofDeeember. 

The^sssfte from Ouayaquil back te Lioia requiies 
cttentimt, H mey he seee lirom the letiewiiig dii>e«- 
tions, wbieti 1 obtained from Don Manuel Ltuumgei, 
captain vf the port Goayac|ui]. 

*' The average pamiqi;e, ia a fcell ftHmd, and wril 
iiwnaf!;e(4 tbtp, w tM-enly days; eightemn ifoetttncoiB- 
men ; and there is an inatmee of « schooner Aoioaii in 
twdm. i^-sm the entrenceof the nver«farwPtnita 
"Ae AguJB,(in 4alUii4o 6" south,) the shore iWHt be hug- 
Igpd as close at possible, in order to taike advintage « 
the chwogcs of wind, whMi take place only near Ae 
iffiore. In this way, by due vigilance, riants may te 
wade every da^ vnd night. -Ob reaching Punta dc 
Aguja, work to tite aomhward, as nearly on the anen- 
dian of that poiM as may be, as dr as II 4° latitude, 
and then strike in shore fer Callao, and if k is not 
fetched, ereep eleng shore, as bnneriy ^ireetod." 
- Persons aecustemed to Uie navigation between Lomi 
and Valparsiio are tanpted to stand boldly out, i» 
liopes of making t^ir soulhiog with ease, and (bea 
Tunning in upon a parallel. Btlt th'n is not ^found to 
t>e practicable ; and, iiide^,4he cases h we no «<e9Mli- 
'bbnce, 'since the passage to Valparaiso is madelty pe^ 
sing quite through. the trade wind, and getting iato tfao 
TBrtKno ; wlieKw %im* liei in tiie boort ef ttt tnd*>; 
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Mcordingly, a «hip tiiat streeiws off fram GHifMu^ 
MMMs gntdinllf ap as •)>« sUoda oat, ud finally msHO) 
abwt a south coune ; when she taeks a^ain, the wind 
at»Aa as ihe drtwa in, and will be fortunate if ahe «Ba 
r^rufl ber fint oourae, and very ofieo d«ea not fetch 
the point left in the first instance- • 

To work alongshore with effect, the land must be 
kept well on board, and «oMtant vigilance be bestow* 
cd upon the navigation, otherwise a ship will make 
little pr^rass. 

No- X. 

Ouagfogvil to the Oaiytagoi. 
30M JDccemAer ISijl, to 5th January/ 1822. 

As the winds between the Galapagos and ihe maia 
are alwaQra from the south to S. S. E. there is nothing to 
be parttoularly attended to on this paasage, except the 
currents, which generally set to Jiie northward, and In 
crease in atrei^th near the islands. On getting amoD^ 
them the greatest caie is neeessu-y, to avoid being car* 
tied to leeward of ii\a sQchorage where it is proposed 
to atop. In the Conway we were drifted to leeward of 
Janaa's bland And could never afterwards regain it. 
We lay upwards of a week at Abii^on Island, the 
laoat northern of the large ones, in a bay at the souUb 
Cod, wbere we were disagreeably exposed t» the Sl S- 
E. winds. 

Usppaared as IT the bad aetioa was about to set in, 
tor sereral a^hts we had r^io and squalls. 

It is ts be fretted, that the true gBogr«phical 
pwitioo of these isla^%, ia^ stUI vncertun, and dhe by- 
dragraphic^ kaewledge re^iectiae them soesceedir^ 
% soMilrf . ^SerenJ of the islands nwe, it is.said, some 
Mia parte* Imt tbete «re little JtOOTw, and tbeir »• 
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sources ittll less so. W« koow that an ample supi^y of 
terrapins, or land tortoises, may be procured at same 
of the islands, and walM- is probdsly to be found at 
most of theoi, if diligent search were tnsMle. They 
offer at all seasons a most valuable asjliun to the Swlii 
SeaWhalera. 

No. XI. 

. GalapagoM to Panama. 
16M January to ad Februari/ 1822. ■ 
(17 Daj/a) 

This passafre at all times of the year is tedious and 
uncertain, in consequence of the light bafBing winds 
and calms which belong to the great bight, known un- 
der the name ^ the Bay of Panama ;' and these winds 
lieingalso iincerlainin direction, the best method seems 
to be to steer for the port, whenever that can be done. 

For the two first days of our passage, the 17th and 
ISth of January, we had afresh breeze from the south- 
ward, after which we were much retailed by calms, 
light winds, and squalls ; and it was not till the 29th 
that we made the Moito de Puercos, the high land of 
the promontory forming the western limit of the Bay 
of Panama. On steering to the eastward, we met a 
fresh breeze from north immediately on our opening 
the point. This carried us across the bay in tht perallu 
of 7° north. As we closed with the eastern coast the 
wind drew more to the westward, and snablod us to 
make the land about Point Escnnditia, in T 40' north. 
From hence we took advantage of the shifts of wind 
between the night and the day, and beat up till abr«ast ' 
of the Island Galera, lying between the south end of the 
Isia del Rey and Point Oarachine, forming the south 
side of the Gulf of San Michael. There, in latitude a* 
U' Dorth, it was thought prudent to wnduar tiU that 
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tnornini;, as there is a shoal laid down in this neigh- 
bouihood,biH which, we afferwaHs learned, has eight 
fkthoms in it» shallowest part. Nest morning, the 1st, 
we were employed working against light winds from 
the northward, with a slight current in our favour: to- 
wards sunset the breeze freshened considerabiy, and~ 
when we ttreked close to the Island uf Petado, on the 
N. a. shore of the bay, the breeze was so fresh that we 
eould hardly carry the top-gallant sails. This breeze 
blew from N. N E. lo N.E. by north, enabling us to 
dear> at a proper distance, the long line of small islands 
which stretch to the N. N. W. of the Isia del Rey, and 
thence to proceed, in 6 straight line, a little to wind- 
ward of W. N. W. by compass, directly for the aa- 
chorace of Panama. But towards the morning of the 
3d of Febrairy, the wind drtwlo the Et N. W., and 
after the day broke, we had several tacks to make be- 
fore reaching the snchonge, yvithin the IsUod of 
Perico. 

* After entering the bay we weiw not much influenced 
by curreali. From what we saw and heard, it appear- 
^ to be essential, on workiog into Panama, to keep oa * 
tin eastenii side, where the wind Is moderate, the water 
smooth, and there is no current ; whereas, on the west- 
ern nde, the breese is loo strong, there is a short sea, 
»d generaUy a drain of current setting out to seaward. 

No. XIL 

Qtwral Semarks on the Winds and Weather, and 
tht Navigation qftki South-Weat Coast qf Mexico. 

On the soBth-west ooett of Mexico, the fair season, 
or what is called the summer, though the latitude be 
noHh, is from December to May inclusire. During 
(hit inteml alone, it is advisablftlo nsTinle the coast, 
for in the winter, from June to November inclusive. 
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every put of it is liable to hard geWt, tornadoes, or 
heavy squalls, to calms, to'bonstant dehiges of raio, and 
the most daDgtfrous^ghtninjr; added to which, almost 
all parts of the coast are, at this time, so unhealthy m 
to be abandoned by the inhibitants. At the eastsra 
%nA of this raof^ of coast, about Panama, the winter sets 
IR earlier than at San Bias, whidi lies at the westers 
end. Rains and sickoess are looked for early in March 

' at Panama : but, at San Bias, rain seldom falls befme 
the ]5thof June; sometimes, however, itbegiMonthe 
let of June, aa we experienced. Of the internedirie 
coast.l have no exact information, except that I>ecen* 
ber. January, and February, are fine months erery- 

'. where ; and that, with respect to the range bctwoaa 
Acapulco to Panama, the naooths of March, AfH4i, and 
half of May, are alto fine — at all>atha- ttoMs the ooaat 
narigattOB may be genendly described •> dangeroas, 
and on* every account to be avoided. 

From December to May inclusive, the prevalent 
winds between Panama and Cape Blanco de Ntcojtt 
•re N. W. and Northerly. From thence to Rio Lqo 
and Sonsonate N. E. and EUstwly. At this aeMOo off 
tiw Oulfs of P^Mgayo and Teooant^we there blow hard 

Siles, the fint .being generally N.B., tf^ the latMr 
nrth. These, ifnottoaatnMig, asthey sometimes are, 
grea^ accelerate the passages ts the westward — tber 
last for several days together, with a clear sky.overhead, 
and a dense red luze near the horizon. We experi- 
enced both in the Conway in February 1838. The 
first, which was off Papagayo on the ISdi, carried us 
two hundred and thirty miles to the W. N. W. ; biit 
the gale we met on crossing the Gulf of Tecoantepeo 
on the S4th', tfSth, and 86th, was so hnr^ that we couU 
riMw DO sail, and were driftied offtotheS.S. W. mora 
.thta a hun^«d miles. A ship ought to be well pi«- 
^nd OB tbeM oesaisioiia, for the g^ ii not oa^ 
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RVerVf bat the sea, which rises qnicUy, is uooommoQ- 
iy high and short; w m to strain a ship exceedingtjr. 

From Aiiapulco to San Bias 4hat we eatled hii^ 
nd sea-breezes blow ; but as far as tny experience goes, 
during the whole of March, thejf scarcely deserTe that 
nitne. They are described as Mowing from N. W-/ 
asd West duriog the day, and from N. E. at night'; 
whence; it might be inl()n<ed, that a shift of wiod^ 
BBOttoting to eight points, takea place bMween the day 
and Dight breezes. But, <h]rii^ the whole distance be- 
tween Acs^ulco Mid Scin Bias, together with about 4 
hundred miles east of Acapulco, which w« worked , 
■Wog^ hank for hank, -we never found, er very rardy, 
that a ^rfeater shift could be reckoned on than fear 
points. With this, Iwwever, and the greatedt dil^encej 
a dally fngrma of from thirty to fifty yles may be 
ma4e. gl 

Such beif^ the general state of the winds on this 
coast, it is neoesatry to attend tothefsHowingdiFections- 
for making a passage from the eastward. 

On tearing Panama for Real^o or Sonsonate, come 
out direct to the north-westward of the Isia del Rey— 
keep from twenty to thirty leagues off the shore as fat 
■s Cape Blmoo de Nieoya', and on this paaaage adran- 
tage must be taken of every shift of wind to get to the 
Bonh-westward. From Cape Kanco hug the riiore, in 
<H<der to take advantage m the north-easterly winds 
which prevail close in. If a Pap^^yo (aa the strong 
breeze out of that gulf is called) be met with, the pa»- 
M«eto Sonsonate becomes very short. 

From Sonsonate to Acapuleo keep at tiie distance of 
twenty, or at most thirty teagues from the eoast. We 
wet with very strong currents running to flte eastward 
at thie part of fhe passage ; bat whether by keeping far- 
ther in or farther out we should have avoi'led them. I 
am unritte to say. The above d^cetion is that usatUj 
held to be the best by the old coasters. 
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If, when off the Gulf of Tecoa^tepec, anj' of Ui« 
hard hmesea which go by that nane should come off, 
it isadvinblet'ifaui can be eKTked, to ease the-^eets 
ofT, and run well to the waatward, without seeking to 
make northing ; westing being, at all sta^res of that pat* 
■Mge, by far the moat difficult to acoooipliah. On ap- 
proaching Acapulco the shore should be gcA hold oi^ 

' and the land and sea-breezes turned to acoount. ' 
This passaga in summer. Is to be made by taking ad- 
vantage of the difference in direction between the winds 
in the night and the winds in ^e day. Aiiring sonM 
months, the land winds, it is said, come more off the land 
tiian at others, and that the sea-breeaes blow more direct- 
ly on shore ; but in March we seldom found a greater dif' 
ference than four points ; and to profit essentially by this 
small changh oonstant vigiianee and activity are indis- 
pensable, l^ sea-breeze sets in, with very little varia* 
tioa as to time, lUnut noon, or a little before, and blows 
with more or less strength till tbe evening. It was usu- 
ally freshest at two o'clock; gradually fell after four; and 
died away as the sun went down. The land-breeze was 
hynomeausso regular as to its periods or its force. Some- 
times it same off in the first watch, but rarely before 
midnight, and often not till tbe morning, aRd was then 
generally light and uncectain. The principal point to 
be attended to in this navigation \a, to have the ship so 
place<l at tbe setting in -of the sea-breeze, that she shall 
be able to make use of the whole of it on the larboard 
tack, before closing too m^ch with the land. If this^ 
accomplished, which a little experience of the periods 
renders easy, ihe ship will be near the shore just as the 
sea-breeze has ended, and there she will remain in the 
best situation to pro&t by the land-wind when it comes; 
for it not only comes off earlier to a ship near tbe coart, 

. but it is stronger, and may always be taken advantage of 
to carry the ship off to the sea-breeze station before noon 
of the next day. 
These are the beat directtons for navigating od this 



coast which I have be«n able to procure : they ara 
inwn from Tarious sources, &nd, whenever it was pos- 
sible, modified by^iersond experience. I am chiefly 
indebted to Don Maaoel Luzurragui, master attendant 
of GuayMjuil, Sot the information they coutain. In his 
tqiinioD, were it required to make a passage from Pa- 
ulina to San Bias, without touching at any intermedi- 
■te poft, the best way would be to stretch well out, 
(Has to the southward of Cocos Islyad, and then run 
with the southerly winds as far west as 96° before 
hudir^ up for San Bias, ao as to make a fair wind of ' 
the westerly breezes which beloDf; to tbe ooasL *An 
esperienced old pilot, however, whom I met at Pana- 
ma, dtsapproved of thu, and said the best distsnce 
was fifteen oriwenty leagues all the way. In the wiiw 
ter months, these passages are very uspleasant, amt-H 
is indispensable that the whole oaviKalion be mucb. 
further off shoce, excepting only betweeo Acapulco 
and San Bias, when a distance from tan to tweLre 
loMues will be suffieieBt. 

,The return passages from the west are always moth 
easier. lo the period called here the summer, front 
December to May, a distance of thirty to forty league! 
ensures a &ir wind aU the way. In winter, it is adn- 
sable to keep still further ofl*, say a hundred leagues, to 
avoid the calms, and the incessant raios, squalls, and 
lightnings, which every where prevail on the coast at 
this season. Don Manuel Luzurragui advises, during 
winter, that all ports on thia coast should be made lo 
the southward and eastward, as the currents in this time 
of the year set from that quarter. 

If it were required to return direct from San Bias to 
Lima, a course must be shaped bo as to pan betweqa 
the Iriand of Cocos and the Galapagos, and to the 
south-eastward, till the land be made a little to the 
southward of the equator, between Cape Lorenxo and 
0^)6 St. Hdent. From thenoe work along sbwe as 
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(ar ai Point Afuja, in latitude 6° soutli, after wfaicli, 
work dap Bouth, on the, meridian of that point, as iar 
as lli° south, and then strefbh in akofe. If ^e outer 
passage were to be attempted frdin San Bias, it wouM 
be ■ecessary to nta to £5° or 30° south across the 
trade, whicb would be a needless waste of distance and 
time. 
' Such ^neral observations ~as the foregoing mt * 
navigation still imperfectly 4nown, are, perhaps, better 
calculated to be useful to a stranger than detailed ae- 
' cosntg of passages made at particular seasons. For al- 
tiioagh the sut^tess of a passage ^ill priDcif^lly depeml 
on the navigator's own vigilance in watching for ex-' 
ceptions to the common mies, and on his skill-lmd 
activity in protitinfc by them, yet he must always be 
materially aided by a knowledge of the prevalent 
winds and weather. As many persons, howevef, 
attach a certain degree of value to -actual observations 
made on coasts little frequeated, althou^ the penod 
in which they may have been made be limited, I have 
given, \p the two fi^lowing notices, a brief aWracVof 
the Conway's passages from Panama to Acapuico, and 
from AcapulM to San Bias. The original notes from 
whence they are taten are too minute to interest any 
person not actually pnKeedingt%> that quarter of tin 
world. 

. , No. XIII. - ' ' 

Panama to ^tapuifo. * 

5th Ftkrvary to 1th Mmch 1823. 
(30 Days.) 

We sailed fronf Panama on the 4th of February, 
and anchored on that aAernonn at the Island of Taboga, 
where we tilUd up our water. Next evening, the 5tfa, 
we ran out of- the bay with a fresh iH. N. W. wind, and 
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at half past two in tha morning of the 4th rounded 
Point Mall, aod hauled to th^ westward. As the day 
advanced the bre«ae slackened and drew to the soutlv- 
irard. I« twenty-lbflr hours, however, vre had run one 
hundred and forty miles, and wene entirely clear «f the 
bight of Panama. It cost as nearly sirdays more be- 
Oae we cam^ abreast of Cape Blanco de Nicoya; at 
lirak we hsd light winds from S. S. W., litezt a moderate 
brHOe from N. N. W. which backed round to the east- 
ward, and was followed by a calm : during each day 
we had the wind from almott every point of the wm- ' 
pass, but tight and uncertain. Between the 11th and 
18th,. \ire passed Cape Blanco de Nicoya with a fresh 
br«eze from S. S. E. and then $. S. W^ which shifted 
suddenly to the northward, afterwards to the N. N. E., 
where it blew fresh for upwards of twenty-four boarti 
and enabled u54orun more than two hundred and thirty 
miles Jlo the west'north-westward in one day. This 
iH-eeze, which is known by the naiqe of Papagayo, fail- 
ed us after passing the Gulf of the saow name, and we 
Ih^n came within the influence iif adverse currents. 
On reaching the longitude of 93° west, on the Ibth we 
were setS. 16, W. 77 miles; on the 17lh,N. ISmiles; 
on the 18th, E. 51 miles; on th« 19th, S. 76', E. 63 
miles ; on the SOth, S. 63°, E. 45 miles ; on the 8Ut, 
S. 87° B. I7i miles; all of which we experienced be- 
tween 91° ^d 98° west,. at the distance of twenty or 
thirty leagues from the shore, meanwhile wo had N. N. 
E. and northerly winds, aiUl ealms. 
■ After these cuirentt slacked, we roada westing as 
far as 93)° by btip o( N. N. E. a»d easterly winds. 
On' the 22d, 2Sd, and 34th, we i^ere stni^ling 
against north -westerly winds off Ou«timala betweee 
14° and 15i° north latitude. Thfs brotw;ht us up to 
the top of the Bay of TecoajitepM at sunset of the iiSb, 
we then tacked and stood to the wastward. The 
weather at this lime looked threatening; the sky was 
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dear overhead, but all round the horizon there huDg • 
iiery and portentous haze, and the sua set in great 
-splendour; presently the breeze freahened, and came 
to north by west, end before midnif^t it blew a hard 
gale of wind from north. This lasted with little inter- 
mission till six in the morning of the 26th, or about 
thirty hours. There was during all the time an un- 
commonly high short sea, which made the ship ex- 
tremely uneasy. The -barometer fell from 29,94 to 
26,81, between noon and four P.M., but rose again as 
the gale fretheoed — the sympieaometer fell twelve 
hundredths. This gale drove as to the 5»uth-west by 
-south abmt one hundred and forty miles. A fine fre^ 
bceero succeeded from N. }i. £., which carried us one 
hundred and tweeo^ miles towards Acapuleo, and Itit, 
us in longitude 674° west, and longitude I5° north, on 
the 27th. Hiis wu the last fair wind ws had on the 
coast, all the rest of our psssa;^, as far as San Bias, 
being made by dead Iwating. , The distance from Aea- 
pulco was now-less than one hundred and eighty miles^ 
but it Dost us e^ht days hard woiJi to reach it, priiei- 
pally owing to a steady drain of lee-current running 
e^t by south at the following daily rates, viz., thirteen, 
sixteen, twenty-seven, thirty-seven, tweety-five, ten, 
nine, seven, and nine miles. TUe winds were, mean- 
while, from N. W. to N- N. W,, with an occasional 
spurt from muAi-east and south, and Mveral calms. 
We had not yti learned the most efifectual method of 
taking advantage of the small Tariation between the 
day and-night winds. 
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^a^uko to San Bitu. 

12th. to SSM tif Mamk iaS3. 

(le Days.) 

TaiB pMMge was considered ^ooA for the month of 
March ; but in the latter days of December, and fii-stof 
JiQuary, an Engliab merchant ship made it in ten daySf 
having a fair wind off tthore nearly all the day. A 
merchant brig, which passed Acapulco on*the 6th of 
February, at the distance of ISO miles, was a fortnif^t 
in reaching Cape Corrieotes, and nearly three weeks 
ftflerwank ^tting from thence to San Bias, a distance 
of only seventy miles. There is, howerer, reason to 
brieve that this vessel was badly handled. 

It would be tMcIess to fpve any more detailed account 
of this passage than mil be sqan in the preceding re- 
marks, {No. XII.) yfs generally got the sea-hreeze 
4^ut nooD, with which we laid up for a short lime 
W. N. W. and then broke off to N. W. and so to the 
northward, towards the end of the breeze, as we ap- 
proariwd the coast. We geoerally stood in wiihina 
couple of tnUes, and sometimss nearer, and sounded 
in from Sfteen to twenty-five fathoms. If the breeze 
coDtinued ^fler sunset, w» made short lacks, io order 
to preserve our vicinity to the land^ to be ready for 
the night wind. With this we generally lay offS. W,, 
sometimes W, S. W, Md west, hut only for a short 
time. Aftec passing latitudis 1S°, the coast trended 
more to the northward, and a much longer I^ v^as 
made om t^e larhoard-tack, before-we were obliged t» 
go about. As we approadied Cape Cnrrientes, hi la- 
titude 20*, the land-winds beoatte more northerly, bhiI 
the sea breezes more westerly, so that, h the coast 
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also trended off the northward, a more rafitd advance 
was made. 

On passing Cape Corrientes, the Tres Marias Islands 
came in sight ; and if they be passed to the south-east- 
ward, at the distance of eight or ten leagues, and a 
N.N. E. course steered, Piedra Blanca de Mar, off San 
Bias, will be readily got sight of. This is a round, bold, 
white rock, in latitude 31° 342' north, and longitude 
106° 32^' west, and being one hundred and thirty feet 
high, forms an excellent land-mark. It lies exactly 
eleven and three-quarters of a mile nearly due west 
from the lArboar of San Bias, which is pointed out by 
another white rock, bearing south, 8S° east from the 
former. Close round this last rook, called Piedra de 
Tierra, on the eastern side, lies the anchorage. The 
coast between Cape Corrientes and Svi Bias ia Aill of 
deep and dangerous rocky bights. It is little knowo, 
and ought not to be approaehed. Car« should also be 
taken, in the night-time, to keep clear of a small clus- 
ter of low rocks, which lig twenty-two miles to the 
N. N, W. of Capa Corrientes. We made them in lati- 
tude 20° 43' north, and longitude 105' 51' 4" west 
Vancouver places them in latibide 20° 45' north ; lon- 
gitude 105° 46' 55" west; an agreement sufficlratly 
near. Our difference of longitude was ascertained by 
chronometers next day from San Bias, where the lon- 
gitude was afterwards determined by an occultjAion of 
a fixed star. 

Cape Corrientes lies in latitude 20** 24^' nra^h ; lon- 
gitude 105° 48' 26" west, or33' 59" west from San 
Bias. 

During our stay at San Bias, from the 28th of March 
ato the 15ih of June, we had light land-frinda every 
night,,«nd a moderately fresh breeze from west every 
day, with the thermometer always above 80°. 

Towards the end of the period, the sky, which had 
been heretofore clear, became overcast ; the weather 
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lost its former s««ne character, becoming tlark and 
uosettleii; and, on the 1st of June, (he periodical rains 
set in with great violence, accompanied by thun- 
dcr and lightning, and fresh winds from due south, 
"niis was nearly a fortnight earlier than the average 
period. The heat and closeness of the weather in- 
creased greatly after the rains set in ; but although our 
men were much exposed, no sickness ensued, except- 
ing a few cases of hi)^ly inflammatory fever. The 
lowo was almost completely deserted when we came 
away ; the inhabitants having, as usual, fled to Tepic, 
and other inland towns, to avoid the discomfort and 
sickness which accompany !he rains. 

As soon as the rains subside, in the latter end of Oc- 
tober, or beginning of November, the people return, 
although that is the period described as being most un- 
healthy, when the ground is stilt moist, and the heat 
of the tun not materially abated. 

No. XV. 

San Bias, round Cape Horn, to Sio de Janeiro. 

\5lh June to Vith September 18St». 

(89 Days.) 

The navigable distance of this passage, or that over 
which a ship must run, without counting casual devia- 
tions, is 7550 miles, and includes every variety of 
climate and weather. 

Ad inspection of the track in the chart which ac- 
compantea this Memoir, will give a better idea of the 
extent and variety of (his passage than any descriptioa 
can do. A few general remarks, however, may have 
their use. We were recommended by the oldest' na- 
vigators at San Bias to get off the coast as fast as possi- 
ble, in order to avoid the very unpleasant weather 
which belongs to it at this season. This, it appears, is 
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sometimes difficult to accomplish, and ships ire evea 
driven as far as Acapuico, before they can disenlanfjle 
themselves from the weaterlj and souUi-westei^ 
breezes. We, however, found no difSculty in ranniag; 
off to the S. W. as far as 1 10" W. and 15° noHh. From 
6i° north, to 3)° north, and lon^tiide 10S° W., we 
were much retarded by southerly winds. We tiwn 
got Ute trade-wind, which hung far to the south at fipst, 
and obliged us to cross the line in 1104° west. We 
kept the tr*de-wind fOr fifteen days, that is, to the 03d 
of July, at which time we had reaGhed the latitude of 
S7° south, having run by its means about twfr tiiousand 
miles. The wind afterwards came to the northward, 
and then to N. W. whence, in 30i° south, it shifted 
to s<Mith by east, and then to south-west on the SiStH 
of July. In 351° south, and \(Ki' west, we had a hard 
gale from the southward. 

The wind had been prevtously so fre^ from S. W. 
and S. S. W., thai we were obliged to cloSe reef at 
midnight of the 2Sth of July. It shortly afterwards 
came on to rain hard, and fell calm for an hour, at the 
end ef-which interval a g^le suddenly came on from 
south, and 'blew with violence all that day. This gale 

■ was followed by fresh south-west by west winds, whi^ 
came round to N. W., and then to S. S. W. again, as 
for adatitude 46° south, and longitude 90° west, when 
the wind hung for three days from the southward. 

. From 491" south, and St" west> to 55° south, and 78° 
west, we had ffeh N.N. E., N. N. W., and N. W. 
winds. Just as we were about to haul up to round the 
Cape on the 12th of August, the wind cameirom N. E. 
(by compass, or about E. N. E. true,} which oblJMd t» 
to go as far as 57}* south, before the wind shifted to 
west, and north-west. We passed out of si^t of C>pe 
Horn on the night of the 14th of Aiigsst, -jost two 
months from San Bias, strictly 60) days, the liavigaUc 
distance being nx thousand mites. From tbe Bi«ndawi 
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of Cape Horn, to that of the Falklaod Islands, we re- 
tained the N. W., and latterly the S. W. winds. It then 
fell cahn, aAer which we had S. E. and S. S. E. breezes, 
with snow showers, (the first we had seen,) nearly as 
br as latitude 40" south. In the Paei6c, between 60° 
and 55", we had hard lH«e£es, with rain, and a con- 
siderable sea, but not such as to . prevent our seud- 
ding with ease. During all the passage off the Cape, 
we had fine weathei', witli smooth water, and a mild 
climate, that is to say, the thermometer was not be- 
low 39°. Off the Falkland Islands, with an E. S. E. 
wind, it Jell to 35°. This temperature seemed cold to 
persons recently come from a residence of more than 
six moDths in one of the hottest parts of the world, 
but, upon the whole, tiie season was finer than that of 
the correspondent north latitude. 

When off the Cape in 57° south, and longitude 69° 
west, we fell in widt four ice islands ; two of these 
were very high aod long : the other two were about 
twenty yards long, and as they floated not more than tea 
or twelve feet out of the water, would, in all [H^ibabill- 
ly, not have been seen at night til) too near to be avoid- 
ed. Next day an immense island was seen, which 
could not have been less than two or three hundred 
feet high, and a quarter of a mile 'one. This was in 
56i° souUi, and longitude 65° west, some days after- 
wards, we fell in with anAmerican Whaler which had 
passed more to the s«uthward in 58°, where he not 
only met with innumerable ice islands, but with an 
extensive compact field, as far as the eye could reach. 
He found himself in the morning almost beset, and it 
cost him nearly twenty-fours beating among the float-' 
ing pieces and icebergs, before he was clear of them. 
I examined his chart, on whioh his track was laid down 
with every appearance of exactness; the ice and ioe 
islands were severally sketched in a business-like man- 
ner on the chart. The high island which we saw on 
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the miHning of the IStfa was probably ea». (^ the same 
group, and the smaller ones fragments. 
. There are few things in Havi^tioB more dangerous 
than one of these low ice islands, in a dark night, 
when blowing hard, and with a high sea ; all circum- 
stanoes which unfortunately are likely enough to come . 
together «t this particular season, when the ice is most 
fpequentty ohserVed to be floating about, off C^>e Horn. 
In bad weather it might be prudent to li^ to. But in 
fine weather, although dark^ as it was with us, a lei- 
surely course may b6 followed, provided uncommOQ 
vigilanee be used. On this occasion I thought of-a 
precaution, which it may perhaps be worth while stat- 
ing. Having reefed the courses, that the officer of the 
watch might have a free view. Hie yards were bnued 
sharp up, bowlines hauled, and, every ^thing prepared 
for tacking, end always kept ao at night, from what- 
ever direction the wind might blsw. On an ice island 
being seen a-head, and oMr us, in the ease «f the ship 
bdng by tha wind, the helm being put Aown, she 
would readily come'about: If off the wind, she would 
eooie to, with the sails so trimmed as td allow her sail- 
ing past the danger; or if t)iis eould"not be, still she 
would be DDore ready to come about, snd oerttinly be 
more manage^le, in all respects, than-ifthe yards iud 
been in any other position. 

The latter part of this pa'sa^ between the latitude 
of 40° and that of Rio, was* rendered, tediouatiby fre- 
quent northerly winda. On the 34lh of August, in la- 
titude 39° 45', the wind, which had been graAlat^F 
hauling from the S. E. to the north eastward, canie fit 
N. N. E. then to north, H. N. W. and latterly N. W., 
shifting gradually at the rate of one point in twenty- 
jour hours. In the week fi-om the 34th to the 31st 
we made enly on an E. N. E. course, only four 
hundred and eighty miles. During this period the 
wind was moderate, and the atnosphere filled with a 
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deose haze, which made every thing damp. The ba- 
rometer eontinued high all the time, never fdtling be- 
low thirty inches, and generally standing at 30,30. On 
the 31st, in latitude 87° aou^, longitude 39° west, the 
wind came in a squall to the S. W. This wind, like 
the above, shifted from right to left, that is, from S. W. 
to south, S. E., East, and so on to N. E., North, and N. 
W., witha thick haze, heavy rain, thunder and lightning, 
and the wind blowing occasionally in strong gusts. 
After this it felt ealm, in latitude 33° south. The 
breeze which succeeded was first from the N. £., but, as 
usual, it draw to the northward, with a thick haze, and 
> high swell from the same quarleT. la the evening 
of the 5th, the wind, which was blowing fresh and 
steady, from north, shifted suddenly, and without any 
hill, or other warning, to S. W., and blew for two hours 
so hard that we could barely carry triple reefed top- 
sails, and reefed courses. This breeze in twenty-four 
hours fell l^ht, shifted round as formerly to the south, 
S. E., East, and iti latitude S8° south to N. N. E. The 
only difference betweAi- ihis shift of wind, and those 
which preceded It, was the absetice of haze.- It hung 
in the N. N. E. quarter, blowing at times very fresh 
for three days, with a high short swell. Oo the 10th 
it fell calm, ainr which, on the eveuii^ of that day, a 
breeze sprung up from the S. W., and having made 
Bound Island,on Rio, early on the morning of the liith, 
in very ttnck rainy weather, we ran in, and anchored, 
after a passage of eighty-nine days from leaving San 
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Sio de Janeiro to Bahia, or St. Salvador. 

S5th Njvetnber to 13th December 1888. 

(tS Days.) 

This passage, and that of his Majesty's ship Doris, 
about the same time, serve to show how uncertain the 
winds are on this coast. We sailed in the Conway, on 
the2Slh of November, met with north and north-easter- 
ly wiods off Cape F/io, which obliged us to stand offfor 
nine days, at the end of which timg we were one hun- 
dred and fifty miles farther frotn Bahia than when we first 
sailed. The wind now shifted to the southward and 
S. W., wiih a high swell, and much rain, and we reach- 
ed our port on the 13th of December. 

The Doris sailed on the 5th of December, ten days 
after the Conway, and reached Bahia on the 12th, one 
day before us. 

It so happened, that, immediately on leavwg lUo, she 
got the same southerly wind which carried us to the 
northward, and on the same day, hut with a less dis- 
tance to run. Atthistimeafthcyear,north^ly winds • 
certainly prevail, and such circumstances as the abuw 
do not arise above two or three times in a season. As 
there are ample directions for navigating on ihii^ csast, 
it is needless for me to ackt anv more. 
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TABLK of tbe LATITUDES, LONGITUDES, and VAHATION of the COU- 
PASS tftbe vsriouB Porta on tbe Shores of the Pacific Ocean, tiuted bj Bia 
Ibjest/a Ship Conway, in 1830, 1831, and 1833. F.xtracted tram ■ Hydro- 
graphical Uemoir, by Mr. Hmi Fdstbi, R, N. 
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